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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

{ William Mason, Mus. Doc AC.M., 

j Albert Ross Parsons, A C.M 

Dudley Buck, Presidents 

Albert Ross Parsons, | 7ce- resident 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d lice. President 

R Hunt ington Woodman, Organ Department 

Frederick C. Packard, /rincipal Operatic Dept 

John C Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director 

* removal Residence Department to 
immediate vicinity of ‘entra! P. ark increases 
ts attractiveness as a home school 


I aminers 


f the the 


r further information address 


"H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. 


Professtonal Cards payable strictly in advance, 














Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
tav Hinrict 


Address, 47 East 21st St., 


SWEE' 


s Grand Opera Co., 


New York 


( s 
ad 


GEORGI 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


{87 Bth Aver New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, 
m in SINGING and the Hi 
ramati Art 


MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


New York. 


gher Branche 


Vocal Instr Di 
th Street, New York 


HENRI FALCKE, 


GLESE, 

Violoncellist 
r Cor erts, Musicale 

iP ls this App 

) MAX BACHERT, 

| New \ 


VHITNE\ COOMBS 
( rch of the Holy 


Evere t House, 


RANE, 
Voie CuLtTt 


IAN METHOD 


Aven and 19th St., 


OGDEN ( 


New York 


-— RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


ntz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
liege Giee ¢ 
408 Sot 


tesidence 


JOHANN IES MIE RSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and 
cept Concert Engagements; also< 
Address 


120 East 2th Stree 


ith 18th Street, Philadelphia. Pa 


Cello Virtuosos, 


mber of pupils 





‘i wees MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna 


a] T a] ~ ~ Y 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East i4th Street. New York 


ADOL F GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
87th Street, 


TEACHER, 


51 East New 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching Octo 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the * Violoncello School,” 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany 


AMY FAY, 
Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE ME THOD 
33 


8ist Street 


CH AS. HE RBE RT CLARKE, 


West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Vocal Instruction. 


and 7th Av., New York 





ber 1 
Paris, France 


published 


Miss. 


Only 


2t, New York 


Tenor 
or of Music 
10, Concert a 
», Music Hall,57th St 


ANNIE HIRSCH, 
soprano. 
— Vocal Instruction 
111 Bast 73d Street. N« 


“HER 
BARITONE. 


MISS | 


w York. 


FRANCIS FIS¢ POWERS, 


sic Hall, 57th St. and 7t 
New York 


VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist Street (G 


Voice Cc 


8 Mu 


I 


ramercy Park, 


ultivation and Singing. 
ition in Vocal Music 
Hall, New York 


afiiren Steinway 


nonene IO a LARI, 


"198 West 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano 


1 Perfecting the Voice. 


29th Street, New York 


Boston 


f Paris. 


and Lyr Dex 


f Signor E. Delle Sedi 


of Singing lamation, 
ip 
ils and Singers prepared tor Concert, Ora 
1 Opera 


Stud 123 West 39th Street, Ne 
WALTER KAUFMANN 


Teacher, 


w York 


Violoncellist and 
110 East 70t 
BECKER, 

1 TEACHER of 

) AND COMPOSITION, 

New York 


GUSTAV L. 

CONCERT PIANIST art 

PIAN( 

14” Lexington Av 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 

19 East 14th Stree 
ELIZABETH 

CHURCHILL 

Specially recommended by 

London 
CULTURE 


VOCAL 
and Counterpoint. 1P. M. 


in Harmony 
230 West 59th Street, New York. 


enue 


, New York 


Mrs. 
MAYER, 
William Shake- 
spere 

Lessons 
to3pr.M 


HEL ENE VON DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals 


Address care Steinway Hall. New York. 





ADDISON 


ANDREWS 


THE 


JOHN 


NOLAN 


Hew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & 


EAS 


High Class Artists 


S 


NOLAN 


and 


PROPRI 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET 


Attractions 





GUSTAWV HINRICHS, 


S1 UDIO; 


’ 


Vi ICAL 


OPERA A 


SPECIALTY 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS 


AND 


SATURDAYS. 





fies ALICE GARRIGUE, | 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Resumes teaching October 1. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West 86th Street, } 


New York. 





sera. Vocal 


yew York. 


Baritone 
Culture 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 








Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 


MME. JUL IA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 

rts, Oratorios, pee Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 145 West 82d Street, New York 

PAUL TIDDEN, 

Pianist. 

ember 15 care of THE MUSICAI 

New York 


Conce 


Address from De 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, 


RIEGER 
ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 
Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN 


Vocal Culture, 


Street 


WM. H. 
TENOR AND CONCERT, 
New York 


71 East 52d 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


“ d Deve lopment and Complet e 
vice 23 West 39th Street 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, 


E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive 


. New York, 


Education of 
, New York 





Boston. 





Organ 
1 


engagements for Recitals, 
Openings, , and is prepared to cept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a special 

Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
New York 


Lessons given in 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, 


ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special! lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA,.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios 

CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language 


Avenue 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING 

Pianist. 

V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, 
WALTER PETZET, 

and Composer. 

Studio: 


Studio: 78 Fifth 


1to3 Pp. M. 





Vienna, Austria 





Pianist 


169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


PROF. sine 


Toe al 


Home 


Art. 


0 E ast 3d Street | 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Madis ison n Square) ; 


liments a specialty 


Organ Oratorio Accompar 
Carnegie Music Hall 


With h i KE Bristol, Room 27, 


WILLIAM H. LEE, BarirTone, 
Emma Juch and 


Late of American 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 98 Fitth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
( T uesdays and Saturdays.) 


BRUCKH AUSEN, 


Barth, 
B. Mills 


CARL 
Concert Pianist Pupil of 
School, of Joseffy and of S. 


engagements and pupils. 
294 Fulton Street, 


Kerlin High 
Will receive 


Brooklyn. 





Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 








EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter's, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 
CLARENCE LUCAS 
Receives pupils in piano and musical theory ; 
will introduce students to any of the London 
teachers; has a list of boarding house Ss. 
22 Portland Terrace. Regent's Park, 
London, N. W., England 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250 


Terrace, Regent s 
London, England 


19 Portland Park, N. W., 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study miusic in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RiGBy, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Keachmont, Mass 


DAV ID G. _HENDE RSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dat 7 ply to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


L UDW IG DORE R, 


Pianist and 
forte Playing, 
Beethoven (last 
Phrasing.) Daily 

1062 Halsey Street, 


higher art of Piano- 
especially for the works of Bach, 
Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
, between 12 and 2. 

Brooklyn, 


Teacher in the 
B. ¥. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (£icer). 
Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 


124 East 44th St., New Vork. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING. 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Chickering Hall Building 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


Pianoforte 


Studio: 


DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 

Vocal Instruction, 

135 East 18th Street. 


Mme. FRIDA 


New 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, 


New 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert. Oratorio, 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, 


Etc, 
New 
SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamtord, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs, THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


151 Kast 62d street, New York. 


Home Studio: 























The Virgil Practice Clavier 


DPA LLL LLL LLL LIL LIL LILO LIL 


‘*DEAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





“The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
ia existence.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LLL ALA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GHRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Doc,,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Ful! courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicat Courier and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eatitc rerrorman 
E Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of we Pian 'st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in pits Special Methods employed. 








COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINB.- 


TEaEH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two secti (a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
e, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber genic! ensemble singing, musica) dictation, ele- 








Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s recognized authority on L omer tt. 


Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 


FOUNDED 1880. 


2 His aci companist and under teacher, with special 
EDMUND J. MYER. certificates. 
elena CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, Pupils prominent everywhere. 
During July and August. Send for circular giving Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
particulars ‘i i cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 








MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. — 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East Sith Street. New | Y ork. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Co neert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on application. 
425 West 22d Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratoric, 
106 West 106th Street, 











and Ballad Concerts. 
New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 


Soprano. 





Ss io: 17 Ea 6th Street, New York. . . 
tudio: 17 East 16th Stree ew Yo Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
ALBERT G. THIES Address care Monroe & Co.,Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Tenor Paris, until September. 





Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington’ Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
c répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 5&th Street, New York. 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East &d Street, New York. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 


t 


mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
Theory of Interpretation. mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
De “ >» 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of “*C guapiete Musical —_———— hh pe | a L ereeee non ane 
Analysis,” ‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” | 24V€ the use of a fully appointed stage, with 


scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 


7 a * tock Box ¥ 8. chienee a a aoe S 10 lessons per week, For 

Mr. CA RL V.L AC HMUND, E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY The Grand Conservatory of Music, 

for Piano, Theory and Lectures 142 West 234 St.. sears Yeuts. 


New York. 


Private Studio, 202 Lenox Avenue, 








Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


ESTABLISHED 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


1867. 





Studio: 518 West Erd Ave., near 90th St. 
AGNES THOMSON, Central Music Hall, 
SOPRANO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
JAMES F. THOMSON, | Or. F. ZIECFELD, President. 
BARITONE. Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. speaeadines 





Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Used and Recommended by the Profession. 











~~» 670 SixtnH Ave. N.Y.&@ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. FOR SALE BY 
CALVIN B. CADY, ° Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, : Vocal. AUG. POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ, | WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. York City. 


cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c.,&c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Term April 1; hs | Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 

April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse x2. The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 

violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orcheStral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY .KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 
Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and bistory of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon trem 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 


Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 








Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 





(Thuringia), 








Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 7th Regiment Band, 


1878. HERMANN WOLFE, N. G. 8. N. Y., 
Germany : Berlin aw Carlshad 19. W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. Address, 25 Unien Square. New York City. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 





artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, | Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- | te be sent to 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- Established 1881. 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- | 


sate, and of the | MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


} FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvorak’e Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upon 
rece! ee of omeunt by money order. 

he cost.of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is §s. 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 





CHICAGO. 





Thorough musical 

methods of foremost 

tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at | 

any time 

Young ladies in the home department are 

under the personal supervision of the direc- 

tress. For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 

Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 

CINCINNATI, ONI®O. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
«e Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 1569 & 161 W. 29th Street, 





CHE LIED” (The Ger 








PREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, " Bermeny, £0. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





A 
man PAS, DEUTSCHE Lt to7 songs) at 75c. 
NEW YORK, each. 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


Shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “ SoHMER Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
e dealers or agents. ; °, < ' 
Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark <a é ore 
: : ne“ SOHMES « < 
stamped upon the sounding board : OMG wma ro nO 
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E place little faith in the rumors of Anton 
W Rubinstein’s intended visit to this country 
next season. To be sure, Messrs. Abbey and Grau 
have now the operatic plant at their disposal, so it 
would not be impossible for them to produce ‘‘ Nero’ 
and ‘*‘ The Macabees” with the composer conducting. 
But we greatly doubt if, even with this bribe, the 
grand old pianist will be tempted to make the trip, 
as he abominates sea travel. We fear the news is too 
good to be true. 


LBONI'S death has caused no end of mistakes. 
Emma Albani, the soprano, has been mourned 
sincerely in a half dozen quarters. Indeed a contem- 
porary boldly put in a youthful looking picture of 


Albani in a recent issue and called it ‘‘ Madame 
Alboni.” The‘ o” and the ‘‘a” have caused all this 
trouble. Then, too, the tenor Alvarez, who is sing- 


ing with Calvé in ‘‘ La Navarraise,” Massenet’s new 
opera, was spoken of here in a certain daily as 
‘* Alvary, the favorite German tenor,” &c. 


HERE is now no hope that Calvé will visit us next 
season. She has accepted a re-engagement at 
Covent Garden for the season of 1895, and in October 
will sing in Sweden and Norway, while from Novem- 
ber 1to December 15 she will sing at the Paris Opéra 
Comique. In January she will give a few special per- 
formances at Madrid. She will sing at Monte Carlo 
in February, while for March and April she has ac- 
cepted a special engagement to appear in ‘‘ La Navar- 
raise” and ‘‘Carmen” at the Imperial opera houses 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, whence she will re- 
turn direct to London. 

There is some talk of the re-engagement of Emma 
Eames ; negotiations are now pending. The engage- 
ments of Sybil Sanderson and Zelie De Lussan have 
not raised any appreciable degree of enthusiasm so 
far, They are neither of them considered first-class 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


RITICAL judgments vary considerably. We al- 
ways fancied that Brahms’ symphonic variations 
on a theme of Haydn’s, ‘‘ The Chorale St. Antoni,” 
were rather good specimens of music. In fact they 
rank high in contemporary musical literature. But 
our bright English exchange, the ‘‘ Magazine of Mu- 
sic,” calls them ‘‘a weariness to the flesh.” Sme- 
tana’s fresh symphonic poem, ‘‘ Vysehrad,” the work 
of a genial musical mind, is pronounced ‘“‘ the lunatic 
music of alunatic.” Well, well! The British music 
writers are getting along, but it’s slow work, my mas- 
ters, slow work. Some day they will reach Tschai- 
kowsky, and then look out for trouble. Stirthem up, 
Mr. Shaw, stir them up! 





AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS. 
HE following candidates passed the examination 
for the Associate Degree of the American Col- 
lege of Musicians at the examination lately held at 
Steinway Hall, New York: Susie J. Allen, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Laura A. Bliss, Poughkeepsie, N, Y.; 
Jessie L. Macdonald, Troy, N. Y.; Christine M. Nohl, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Maude L. Sanders, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; May J. Wiethan, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Ker- 
shaw Sharp, Philadelphia, Pa. The above passed in 
the piano department. Julia Ball, Keuka College, 
N. Y., passed in piano and organ, and Harvey L. 
Wickham, Middletown, N. Y., passed in organ. 
ROBERT BONNER, Secretary, Providence, R. I. 





HE HELPED HIMSELF. 
ERE is consolation for Mr. Reginald De Koven. 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, the learned English writer 
on musical subjects, called Handel ‘‘a Grand Old Rob- 
ber,” and declared that he openly filched themes when 
and where he could. Dr. Crotch made a list of twenty- 
nine composers from whom Handel helped himself lib- 
erally. He used in ‘‘Israel in Egypt” themes from 
Erba’s ‘‘ Magnificat,” and also ravished a serenetta 
for two orchestras by Alessandro Stradella, of ‘‘He 
spake the word” and the ‘‘Hailstone.” Just listen 
to this, says Mr. Prout: 

The Dettingen “Te Deum” contained whole numbers taken 
bodily from a “‘ Te Deum " by Urio; ‘“‘Saul”’ and “‘ Theodora” both 
displayed a similar method; recent researches in the Fitzwilliam 
Library have revealed that Handel had stolen for “‘ Time and Truth” 
from an unpublished work by Graun. In fact the lecturer said the 
more he studied the matter the less he felt sure what was Hindel’'s 
and what was not. No one in the whole range of composers had 
robbed in such a wholesale manner as this dear old boy had done; 
for with all his faults, and after forty years’ acquaintance with his 
works, he loved him still. This utter want of artistic morality was 
the more astonishing because we know him to be a scrupulously up- 
right man in every other respect. Mr. Prout assured his listeners 
that his purpose was not to disparage Handel, but to have people 
understand the true nature of the master’s borrowings. 

But old Father Handel knew how to help himself, 
and although his action is none the less reprehensible, 
yet there is theft, and theft, and Handel gratefully 
framed his borrowed pictures. It must be acknowl- 
edged that it is a bad precedent we are confronted 
with in this case. ‘‘ Why, Handel did it” will be the 
excuse of the callow composerlings, who never do 
anything else but borrow other men’s ideas! 





REMINISCENCES OF ALBONI. 
HILE the announcement of the death of Alboni 
is fresh in the memories of our readers it may 
be of interest to give some of the interesting items 
which have been published in Paris about the famous 
songstress. It will be remembered that she was the 
interpreter par excellence of Rossini’s productions. 
It would almost seem as if the composer divined 
what.she would become when he found her in the 
singing school of Mme. Bertolatti at Bologna and 
when he gave her the counsel which led to her début 
with éclat at La Scala. 

Alboni was a fixed attraction at the Italiens in Paris 
toward the middle of the Second Empire. She passed 
nearly ten years there, from 1854 to 1863—years which 
were perhaps the best of her career. She was the 
reigning attraction and support of the theatre, and 
while artists like Mesdames Frezzolini and Marie 
Battu and Mario, Tamberlick, Delle-Sedie gravitated 
around her and disappeared one winter to return the 
following season, she was always there, always in 
the breach, with her admirable voice, of extraordi- 
nary extent, of an incomparable quality and purity, as 
large and powerful in the adagios, as light and bril- 
liant in the allegros. It was the triumph of her 
beautiful voice and of the most perfect singing. 
Complaints were heard that she was inanimate. 
Mérimée once wrote: ‘‘Mademoiselle Alboni, who 
plays ‘Rosine’ in ‘Il Barbiere,’ sings admirably, with 





artists, 
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already had made its appearance, was the cause of 
this, and her entrance as ‘‘Arsace” in ‘‘Semira- 
mide” was the signal for the irreverent for sup- 
pressed laughter. He advanced slowly, this young 
warrior with the enormous paunch, with a large hel- 
met on his head; he would take off this in a grave 
manner and hand it to a figurant, who saluted 
him deferentially, and then he attacked his grand 
recitative. 

In 1863 Alboni abandoned the theatre, after twenty 
years of glory, and without a poor souvenir of her 
in the mind of the public. She never left France. 
She always held the memory of Rossini in the high- 
est esteem, and when the master’s funeral occurred 
she was inthe first rank of soloists. It can be truth- 
fully said that she was the most thought of by 
Rossini among the illustrious singers who made it a 
point to be at the obsequies, Mesdames Krauss, Patti, 
Nilsson, M. Faure, &c. She sang with Patti a 
‘‘ Liber Scriptus,” adapted on the ‘‘ Quis est Homo” 
of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” in a manner that would have 
evoked the warmest plaudits in any other place, 
though as a matter of fact the proceedings were al- 
most concert-like. 

The following year, 1869, when Bagier, the director 
of the Italiens, presented at the Salle Ventadour the 
‘* Petite Messe Solennelle,” which had not been heard 
up to then, except in salons, Alboni consented to 
emerge from her retreat, and it was an enchantment 
for those who only knew her by reputation to be 
able to admire her marvelous organ with its yet 
ample and sonorous notes. 

Although amiable and of a happy disposition, in 
spite of her annoying corpulence, which was gross 
in the extreme, Alboni could indulge in stinging 
repartée. At one of Rossini’s soirées she was intro- 
duced to a young woman who was inclined to be 
corpulent, and also had great pretensions to being a 
singer. The latter listened with avidity to the polite 
compliments of Alboni. ‘‘Eh! mademoiselle, you 
will equal me soon.” ‘‘ Well, I hope so,” said the 
young woman with aplomb. ‘‘God preserve you 
from it,” replied Alboni tranquilly; ‘‘it is very an- 
noying; I know something about it, and warn you to 
take care of yourself.” The young woman never 
sang before Alboni afterward. 





MASSENET AND ‘‘\LA NAVARRAISE.” 

ULES MASSENET, the French composer, is in 

London at the present time and is musical town 
talk. His new opera, ‘‘La Navarraise,” written for 
Emma Calvé, has called forth a variety of critical 
comment. Our London correspondent told us all 
about the opera recently. The ‘‘ Musical Standard,” 
which cannot certainly be accused of old fogyism, 
recently contained the following criticism of the 
work : 

“Bang, bang, bang! bloodshed, soldiers, gun- 
powder—smoke, passion rising to hysterics, dust, 
noise, heat, and bang, bang, bang! Such were the 
chief impressionsin one’s mind after hearing the first 
performance of M. Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise’ at 
Covent Garden on Wednesday night. We have a dim 
impression that much of the music was clever, but 
we also have a decided impression that the com- 
poser has pushed realism in the art to a length 
which has made his music lose the name of music 
and become mere noise. The story you have prob- 
ably read already. It is not without tragic force 
and pathos. M. Massenet has chosen to _ illus- 
trate the force alone. One thing, however, we must 
concede to him. The story of ‘Anita's’ deed, for 
the sake of love, only appears possible when we take 
into account the fever heat which the war-like sur- 
roundings cause in the minds of the actors in the 
tragedy. The composer has infused this hysterical, 
mad fever, this brutality of man, bared of all the trap- 
pings of sentiment, into his music, and the result is 
an exciting, disgust-compelling, mad three-quarters 
of an hour—in which we are made to listen to music— 
become inarticulate from passion, ineffective from 
its excess of effect, if we may employ a paradox to 
describe our perplexity in dealing with an opera 
which is not music at all. The story is simple enough 
and tragic. 

‘‘You know the kind of thing that Massenet has 
set to music? It might have been touching, in a way, 
but the composer will not let us off the military local 
color. The only part of his score which we can 
think of as music, which we can extricate from the 
blood-red passionate noise, is the nocturne before 
the break of day and a soldier’s song. The nocturne 
is pure Massenet and very graceful and pleasing. 
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The rest is Mascagni out-Mascagnied, Benoit in his 
most clashing, streperous mood; music without art, 
and therefore not music at all; climax after climax 
on an orchestra frenzied with soaring, and inarticu- 
late from not being able to make one hear what it 
has tosay. But why labor the point? All we havea 
vivid impression of is, as we have said, bang, bang, 
bang! bloodshed, soldiers, gunpowder smoke, pas- 
sion rising to hysterics, dust, noise, heat, and bang, 
bang, ! And through this mist the tragic figure 
of Madame Calvé, as ‘Anita,’ her blood-stained 
hands and wild, dishevelled hair; her hysterical 
despair at the death of her lover, and her madness. 
M. Alvarez was most striking as ‘Araquil,’ and, in 
fact, all the artists acted extremely well. M. Flon 
proved himself a conductor of the utmost talent. 
The crowd, especially in the gallery, applauded ; Sir 
Augustus Harris made a speech, and we went out 
into the night with our nerves unstrung and our ears 
made incapable of detecting tune for at least a week. 
‘La is magnificent; it is war, but it is 
not music,” 

Born on May 12, 1842, at St. Etienne, in the Depart- 

ent of the Loire, the twentieth child, Massenet 
came to Paris at an early age to study music. He 
obtained the Premier Prix du Conservatoire in 1859 
piano, and the first ‘Grand Prix de Rome’ in 
1863. He is a pupil and disciple of the veteran 
musician Ambroise Thomas, and his life long per- 


1 
Dang 


Navarraise ' 


tor 


friend 
first work of Massenet of public importance 
Don César de Bazan,” brought out at the 
Opéra Comique in 1872. This was followed by a 
sacred drama, ‘‘ Marie Magdeleine,” in three acts, 
produced at the Odéon in 1878 ; and shortly afterward 
‘‘Les Erynnies,” a tragédie antique, was accepted by 
the same theatre, a piece also in three acts. In 1875, 
M. Lamoureux, at the concert of the Société de I’Har- 


sonal 
The 


was 


monie Sacrée, introduced to his audience ‘‘ Eve,” a 
mystery in three parts. Two years later and Masse- 
net was honored by ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore” being ac. 
cepted by the Grand Opéra; this is a great work in 
five acts, and it is always received with enthusiasm. 
‘‘La Vierge,” a sacred legend in four parts, was given 
at the Opéra in 1880, but it was reserved for 1881 to 
see the light of the most important and perhaps the 
greatest triumph of the master, ‘‘ Hérodiade,” an 
opera in four acts, produced first at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie at Brussels. After this serious effort a rest 
necessary, and not until 1884 was the opera 
‘*Manon ” matured in five acts, and written especially 
for Mme. Heilbronn. This was produced at the Opéra 
Comique. ‘‘ Le Cid” added fresh laurels to the com- 
poser’s renown, and was played for the first time at 


was 


the Opéra in 1885. 

Again, some four years elapse, and then in 1889 the 
Opéra Comique brought out ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” in four 
acts, and in 1891 was given ‘‘ Le Mage ” at the Grand 
Opéra. The first production of ‘‘ Werther” was at 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna in 1892. It was brought 
to Paris the following year to the Opéra Comique, 
when Mile. Renard and M. Van Dyck took the lead- 
ing parts. This present year, 1894, in the early 
months, ‘‘ Thais” was brought out at the Grand 
Opéra, written especially for Mlle. Sybil Sanderson, 
whose first appearance on the stage of the Académie 
Nationale de Musique is associated with this piece. 
Subsequently a one act light opera, ‘‘ Le Portrait de 
Manon,” was produced at the Opéra Comique. 

Not a light record this for any composer but just 
turned fifty. And if we add to this some 150 separate 
solo compositions, besides a suite of seven ‘* Scénes 
pour Orchestre,” we have not yet had the last. For 
at this moment is in rehearsal at Covent Garden, 
under the direction of Sir Augustus Harris, ‘‘ La 
Navarraise,” the first of Massenet’s operas making 
its début in England. We have known and appreci- 
ated Massenet’s works for years, but only after they 
have been produced in his native country. Now, 
through the enterprise of Sir Augustus Harris, we 
asked to pass a first criticism on his latest 
‘Episode lyrique,” the scene of which is laid in the 
Basque country of Spain during the Carlist wars, 
Mme, Calvé interpreting the title rdle. 

His rewards and honors are numerous. 
fessor of composition at the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique, a member of the Institut de France and an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, and he has besides 
been decorated by the Emperor of Austria and by 
the Shah of Persia. 

Just now we best remember Massenet by his charm- 
which was given at the 


are 


He is pro- 


ing, graceful ‘‘ Werther,” 
Metropolitan Opera House last winter. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


OVIDE MUSIN’S DENIAL.” 

LSEWHERE is published a full account of the pro- 
E ceedings of the Trebelli will case, which but re- 
cently occupied the attention of all musical London. 
In justice to M. Ovide Musin, whose name figured 
prominently in the affair, it is only fair to say 
that he denies in toto all connection with the 
matter. He was merely a friend of the dead 
contralto, nothing more, and naturally regrets 
the undue publicity given him through the rather 
ill natured testimony of Mlle. Bettini. The case 
made a big stir, and fora time the London papers 
daily devoted columns to it. The worst of it all, 
nothing was gained, but raking up bygones — by- 
gones which proved perilous to the memory of 
Madame Trebelli Bettini. Cui bono? 





VAN DER STUCKEN. 

HE Van der Stucken matter isin statu quo. The 
‘*Herald ” last week published a telegram to the 
effect that Mr. Van der Stucken had accepted the 
offer of the Cincinnati Permanent Orchestra and of 
the College of Music and that he would replace Mr. 
Theodore Thomas as director of the Cincinnati May 
Festival Society. This announcement caused much 
astonishment and no little comment on the part of 
the members of the Arion Society, especially as Mr. 

Van der Stucken had once declined the offer. 

‘““We knew,” said Mr. Richard Weinacht, president of the Arion 
Society, last Wednesay, “that Mr. Van der Stucken had received an 
offer to that effect from the management of the Cincinnati organiza- 
tion 

“That he has accepted it, however, I am disinclined to believe. I 
think had Mr. Van der Stucken done so he would have communi- 
cated with us to that effect immediately 

“Our conductor is at present in Europe, resting after the arduous 
season, and preparing his plans for the coming one 

“We received a cablegram from him last Saturday, dated Han- 
over, in which he informed us of the offer. At that time he had not 
decided to leave New York, and if in the meantime he has concluded 
that the Cincinnati offer is too important to be refused he may have 
cabled his decision, but we have not had any other notification of 
any change in his plans. In fact no one could have been more aston- 
ished than I was when I! read the announcement this morning 

“Of course the salary isa very handsome one. For all that, Mr. 
Van der Stucken will not resign the conductorship of the Arion So- 
ciety if our respect for him and efforts to keep him with us can pos- 
sibly prevent it. 

The annual salary offered Mr. Van der Stucken is 
$7,000. There was to have been a meeting at the 
Arion Club last night, and then the matter would re- 
ceive due consideration. A great many people doubt 
that Mr. Van der Stucken has accepted this offer, as 
he has repeatedly declared his intention of remaining 
in this city, where he is an important factor. Gustav 
Baldamus, a conductor and composer of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, has been spoken of as Mr. Van der 


Stucken’s successor. 
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“"Tis pity 'tis True.” 
HE lazy season has been called the silly season . 
it is also the sad season, and the season of folly. 
Here is an instance of a daughter who blackened her 
mother’s memory because her mother, by her last 
will, attempted to ruin the good name of her daughter. 


* 
* om 


The cause célébre of the day in London was the Tre- 
belli will case. Nothing else was talked of, and the 
English dailies gave columns to this curious but by no 
means remarkable trial. Mme. Trebelli-Bettini is not 
unknowntous. She was acapital contralto in her day, 
and was heard here last in Steinway Hall, in conjunc- 
tion with Ovide Musin, the violin virtuoso. But her 
vocal equipment had gone to the dogs, and nothing 
was left but the rim of a once luscious voice. At the 
time we all fancied that the dashing Belgian violinist 
would eventually marry Trebelli, as they were sin- 
cerely attached. She had contracted an unhappy 
marriage with an Italian opera singer, Bettini by 
name, and a child had cursed their already wretched 
union. This child, Mlle. Antoinette Bettini, is now 
trying to show that her deceased mother had re- 
voked the will that left her property to the Royal 
Academy of Music in London to found a scholarship, 
and that the money therefore belongs to her. The 
case was tried before Sir Francis Jeune. 


* 
* * 


The case as it developed, far exceeded the story of 
‘*The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Here was the situ- 
ation: Antoinette, the daughter, was disinherited. 
She quarreled continually with her mother. The 








mother made a will in 1886 leaving everything to her 
daughter. In 1887 she received an objectionable 
letter from her daughter, but not until 1891, when she 
heard of Ovide Musin’s marriage in America, did she 
revoke the will. But the inside history is delightful 
to lovers of veritable human documents. A state- 
ment was made that Mme. Trebelli’s daughter ‘‘ was 
carrying on scandalously with Mlle. Vandour, her 
maid.” This maid was the cause of much trouble, 
though not all. The poor mother’s diary bears abun- 
dant witness to this, with its disquieting ejaculations 
and sentences like: ‘July 1, 1887.—Letter from my 
daughter, who accuses me of atrocious crime. I 
curse her, and send her away from my house. I am 
ill to death. No one near me.” 


* 
~ * 


The maid, Zelie Vandour, was put on the stand, 
and denied indignantly all the scandalous stories, as 
did Mile. Bettini herself. This young lady said that 
she brought the action not alone to obtain money, but 
to repel the accusations and aspersions cast upon 
her character. But the best and most dramatic part 
of the story was the Musin episode. This story was 
told in the most simple fashion by Mlle. Bettini, and 
explained quite clearly how she, her mother, and M. 
Musin took the three corners of the triangle. 

Pa . * 

She told how, when she came to live with her 
mother, in 1880, a girl of sixteen, she found M. Musin 
on the scene. He was a visitor of her mother. In 
the following year, when she was seventeen, the 
three went together on a trip to Sweden. During 
the trip Musin proposed marriage to her. This is 
what then happened: She went to her mother and 
said: ‘‘Has M. Musin said anything to you about 
me? Because he has asked me to become his wife!” 
Mme. Trebelli found herself condemned to play the 
heavy soprano part in life as well as in opera—this 
time to the contralto of her own seventeen-year-old 
daughter. She was shocked and pained. ‘It can 
never be,” she wailed; ‘‘there are reasons.” Then 
she arranged a high operatic scene atrois. She set 
the scene herself. It was a drawing room, set witha 
door leading into an adjoining room left partly open. 
In this adjoining room Madam concealed her daugh- 
ter and then proceeded to receive the visit of her 
lover, M. Musin. He did not know that what he was 
saying was being overheard by the girl to whom he 
had proposed marriage. Mme. Trebelli, with her own 
daughter looking on, received his caresses and en- 
dearments. He declared he had never loved any 
woman but her. Then Madam rose, threw open the 
slightly opened door and disclosed the listening girl. 
‘‘See there!” she cried, triumphantly. ‘It can 
never be!” From that day Mlle. Antoinette never 
spoke to Musin, although she met him at her mother's 
house on several occasions. The mother's plot had 
succeeded. She had put herself as an effectual bar- 
rier between her wavering lover and her rival. 


* 
* + 


Here are some of the questions put to Mlle. Bettini 
on the witness stand : 

What did M. Musin say?—He said, *‘Of course 
you have heard all. I was very fond of you, but my 
feelings have changed, and I love your mother, and 
therefore I cannot marry you.” I then went out of 
the room and left my mother with him. 

After that did M. Musin come to your mother’s 
house ?—For a short time he did not come, but when 
he did he and my mother went to a concert together. 

His Lordship— Was he a singer? 

Mr. Willis—A violinist. 

Examination continued —Her mother shortly after 
that removed to 9 Marlborough place, St. John’s- 
wood. After that plaintiff never spoke to M. Musin. 
She went to Paris with her grandfather in 1883. She 
returned to England in 1885 and went back in October 
to Paris. She never made her début in Paris, as her 
mother objected to the arrangement she had made 
with regard to the Opéra Comique, Paris, and she ul- 
timately acceded to her wishes, as she found she 
had made amistake. She then came to London and 
took apartments in the Abbey-road. 

Is it true youtook these apartments to annoy your 
mother ?—It is not. 

Mr. Lockwood said that was never suggested. 

Examination continued—She made the acquaint- 
ance of Zelie Vandour before she came to England, 
and she came into her service when her mother was 
in America. 

Some questions were then about to be putin ex- 
planation of the witness writing the letter of July, 























1887, and his lordship said it had better be read. It was 
agreed that this shouldbe done when a proper trans- 
lation of it had been made. 

Examination continued—The third day after she 
had written the letter she called on her mother, who 
refused her admittance. She then wrote to her ex- 
pressing sorrow for having written it. A day or two 
afterward she received a letter from her mother ask- 
ing her to call, She went to the house and saw her. 

Did she make any reference to the letter?—She 
never spoke about it. 

Did you?—No. I visited her down to the end of 
December, 1887. During the whole of that period 1 
was on affectionate terms with her. 

It is said on some occasions at your mother’s house 
you left her room and went downstairs to the kitchen 
to talk to the maid, Is that true?—Itis not. At the 
beginning of 1883 my mother gave mea purse and 
£5. It was on the occasion of my giving her a greet- 
ing for the new year. . 

* « 

Examination continued—Her mother never ob- 
jected toher maid. Had never heard Zelie say that 
she detested her mother. She recollected being at 
her mother’s house on Good Friday, 1888, playing the 
organ and singing to her, after which they went to 
church together. In 1888 M. Musin returned from 
America, and he stayed at her mother’s house. Only 
on one occasion did she call at the house when M. 
Musin was there, and that was at a dinner party. M. 
Musin gave a concert on that occasion, after which he 
left England. After thatshe went to her mother’s 
house and dined with her. In September, 1888, she 
remembered her mother being at Etretat, and witness 
went there and was received by her very well. She 
and her maid accompanied her mother to London on 
September 29 of that year. It was not true she 
prevented a priest from seeing her mother at Etretat ; 
quite the contrary. She attended one or two masses 
for her mother’s recovery. She denied that she tried 
to dispose of some of her mother’s things before her 
death. She never talked about her affairs with her 
mother. When they returned to England she went 
to her mother's house in Abbey-road, and then to her 
apartments in the same road, 

Tothe President—There was no reason why she 
should not have gone to live with her mother, but 
her mother never suggested it. 

Examination continued—In the month of August, 
1888, she received a letter from M. Musin, and also 
one from her sister, through Madame Trebelli's maid, 
but she never replied to them, One of the letters 
was signed by M. Ovide Musin, his sister and his 
mother. She never spoke to her mother about hav- 
ing received these letters. In the month of October 
her mother was not well enough to fulfill her engage- 
ments. Subsequently she received a letter from her 
mother, in which she for the first time objected to her 
maid Zelie. She replied she would her maid as long 
as she kept hers. Afterward she called to see her 
mother several times, but she never got admitted. 
From that time she never entered her mother’s home 
again. 

His Lordship—You were repulsed from the house. 
Did you ask your mother why you should dismiss 
Zelie? 

Witness—No, I did not. 

Examination continued—Her father had never ob- 
jected to her keeping the maid. He visited her in 
the course of 1889, and stayed with her for two 
months. He also visited her last year and stayed 
two months, 


Had you any reason for dismissing the maid ?—No. 

Has there ever been the slightest impropriety or 
misconduct of any sort between you and your maid? 
Witness (with emphasis)—Never. 

Answering further questions she denied that she 
ever laughed at her mother when she was singing at 
aconcert. She never observed her maid at church 
laugh at her mother. 

Replying to the president she said that she made 
no attempt at this time to see her mother. 

Why not?—I thought it was only caprice on her 
part. 

Is that the only explanation you desire to give ?— 
Yes ; caprice about Zelie, or having heard something 
bad about me, which was very often the case. 

oa < * 

Examination continued—Her mother died in Au- 
gust, 1892. Plaintiff was in London at that time, and 
received a communication that her mother was dead. 
She went to the house at Etretat, accompanied by 
Mr. F. Vert, her musical agent, and her maid, and 











stayed there until after the funeral. It was not true 
that she was laughing in the house while her mother 
was lying dead. After the funeral she removed some 
letters of her mother’s, and took them upstairs to 
her bedroom. 

Did you find any will at Etretat ?—No. 

Without the presence of Mr. Vert or your maid, 
have you ever made a search among your mother's 
papers?—No, In going over the house in Abbey- 
road we sealed up some drawers and cupboards. 
Prior to the keys coming I went to the house three 
or four times. 

Prior to the keys coming from Etretat did you find 
any will or document purporting to deal with your 
mother's property ?—No. 

Examination continued—After the keys came a 
search was made, but no will could be found. She 
found among the papers the letter from M. Musin’s 
sister, which had been produced. Search was also 
made among her mother’s papers at Coutts’ Bank, but 
no will could be found. She denied that she, her 
maid, or Mr. Vert called out ‘‘ Here it is! here it is!” 
and danced and jumped about. 

3efore Mr. Lockwood cross-examined the witness 
he asked that the letter the plaintiff wrote to her 
mother in July, 1887, should be read, and this was done. 
The indorsement on the letter, in the handwrit- 
ing of Mme. Trebelli, was ‘‘ May God forgive her!” 

Cross-examined—That letter was preserved among 
her mother’s papers after her death. In 1883 she 
lost affection for her mother owing to the affair with 
M. Musin. She had a strong regard for Zelie, her 
maid, who was her best friend, and who, when she 
was in want of money, lent her. some when she was 
in debt at Paris. At that time her mother knew she 
was in debt. The deceased had been a good mother 
to her, had had her well educated, and had taken the 
greatest interest in her musical education, in addi- 
tion to which she had given her singing lessons. 
After she wrote the letter of June, 1887, her mother 
continued to give her instructions in singing. Since 
1885 she had earned money in her profession. She 
had borrowed money, and had told her mother the 
name of the lender. At that time she was heavily 
in debtin Paris. At one time she earned about £100 
amonth. Asked whether that was not a comfortable 
income for a single lady, she said she could have 
done with more, whereupon Mr. Lockwood said, 
‘*We can all do with more.” (Laughter.) It was not 
true her mother gave up an engagement to go to 
America on account of witness. The first time she 
sang with her mother was at a public concert in a 
duet. 

When did you become attached to Zelie, the maid? 
—In 1887. 

Why did you write the letter to your mother?—To 
obtain money. 

To expose her if she did not do so?—I would never 
have done it. 

Had you the slightest regard or affection for her 
when you wrote that letter?—No. 


* 
* 7 


Cross-examination continued—She got the know- 
ledge of the contents of the letter from her mother's 
house. When she wrote it she was twenty-two years 
ofage. Zelie took the letter toher mother. Noother 
person had any share in the writing of that letter. 
Mrs. Lynde came to her and begged her to apologize 
to her mother for the letter, but when she went to the 
house her mother pushed her away and refused to see 
her. Her mother tooka larger house in Abbey-road, 
not to have her with her, but for M. Musin. Ques- 
tioned closely as to this, she said she now made this 
statement calmly, and not in haste and anger, about 
her dead mother. Her mother told her that she was 
going to get married to M. Musin, and that he would 
live at this house with her. She suggested that when 
M. Musin came back from America he stayed at the 
same house as her mother. She had seen him from 
her window while he was there ‘‘in a very light cos- 
tume.” The servants at her mother’s house used to 
make reports to her. It did not strike her that this 
conduct was dishonorable on her part. She denied 
having jeered at her mother’s singing. On one oc- 
casion she passed her mother in the street and never 
spoketo her. It was not until after the funeral that 
she made search among her mother’s papers. It was 
not true that her mother was buried in a pauper’s 
grave, Btié 


Some exciting things occurred during the trial, and 
the letters read were very interesting. Here is one 
read by the counsel Mr. Willis. 
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‘*Now,” said Mr. Willis, ‘‘I will read a letter from 
Mme. Trebelli and then the Royal Academy of Music 
can take what steps they like to found a scholarship 
in her name.” It was written to M. Musin just be- 
fore the Thionville incident : 

My DARLING BABY—Look for the woman 
opinion it is a woman who wrote this letter, and what is morea 
Frenchwoman. 
don if 1 was with my military man. 
man woud have played during your stay here! 
sensible enough to understand that it was nothing but an attempt at 
calumny. Nevertheless it bothers me and I should like to try and 
find out theauthor. Whatdo you sayto meeting me at Nancy and 
wecan go on to Paris? I repeat that I have no other loverin the world 
but thee, and if | am worried it is because I am away from thee!!! 
Write me some nice letters, Baby. Our position, it is so well known 
now that everybody thinks we must be together. I give you a 
million kisses. 


Itis well said. In my 
Tellme why should I have made you come to Lon- 
What a pretty part my military 


!! You have been 


* * 


Here is another : 
My dear Marie,— 

Warn Mademoiselle quickly that Madame and 
yer, goto Paris next week for the divorce and to get miarried, 

Mme. Klein does nothing but weep Madame 
goes next Saturday. My God! affair! The mother will 
show her the door. Whata terrible Try and write to the 
father of Mademoiselle, anddo your utmost if you have any love for 
poor Mademoiselle, for it will be her ruin. 

The family here are in the greatest despair. 


Musin, also a law- 


She is like mad, 
what an 


affair! 


Terrible things are 


expected. Try to warn so that the husband does not consent. Write 
me immediately your own opinion of this affair. What a misfortune 
for us all! 


[his was how the singer's old domestic regarded 
her elderly infatuation. 

Then came the dénouement. M. Musin was mar- 
ried in New York in 1891. Then Mme. Trebelli found 
she had made a mistake about any intrigue. The 
presumption was therefore that revoked the 
will from which Antoinette’s name was excluded. It 
was not so much to obtain money that Mlle. Bettini 
brought the action, but to repel the accusations and 
aspersions cast upon her, so that she might be entitled 
to the affection and esteem of those who knew her. 


+ 
* * 


she 


The central figure of the living group, the witness 
who, after the dominating personality of the dead 
singer, has played the most prominent part in the 
story, Zelie Vandour, was put onthe stand. It was 
she, she admitted, who carried the awful letter which 
Mademoiselle wrote to her mother in 1887, but she 
knew nothing, she said, of its contents. She denied 
that Mme. Trebelli ever showed any aversion to her. 
Finally, she denied that there had ever been the 
slightest foundation for the imputations cast on her 
and her young mistress. 


* 
* * 


The jury returned a verdict establishing the will 
under which the Royal Academy of Music claim, and 
as a consolation to Mdlle. Bettini’s feelings they have 
added a rider exonerating her from the charges 
which had been made against her, and urging her 
successful opponents to settle the matter in a spirit 
of generosity. Assuming this story of the Musin mak- 
ing overtures to marry the daughter, to give Madame 
Trebelli real reason for disinheriting her daughter, 
it is possible that on Musin’s marriage she should 
have altered her mind. But it is a mere possibility, 
and the jury have declined to take this view of the 
case. The will of December, 1888, they find was 
duly executed, and it has not been revoked. The 
Royal Academy therefore take. The result seems 
to be inevitable. Whatever weight is to be attributed 
to the Musin episode—and it is to be regretted that it 
was ever thought necessary to drag it in—the other 
causes for estrangement between the mother and 
daughter remained. These, when taken with the 
mother’s own statements, might have been left to 
settle the matter. It is infinitely pitiful that in dis- 
puting over the paltry sum which was at stake— 
hardly enough to pay the lawyers’ fees—so little regard 
should have been paid to the memory of the testatrix. 
It is permissible to doubt indeed whether all this 
story of the relation between the mother and the daugh- 
ter should have been allowed to be put in evidence at 
all, The inquiry might surely have been in some 
way restricted. For the Royal Academy it must be 
said that they were extremely anxious to effect a 
compromise before the case was opened. Their 
offers were rejected and the present exposure has 
been the result. The scholarship which is to be 
founded will be dearly purchased at the expense of 
the founder's name. 

& * 

Now, isn't the whole situation as good as ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray”? And then, too, the sug- 
gestion of exotic wickedness on the part of the maid 
renders the whole story extremely fetching and 
Gallic. 
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Tivadar Nachez. 

2, TIVADAR NACHEZ, the eminent Hun- 
at Buda-Pesth on May 1, 1859. Anyone 

iarvelous playing would find it hard to 

not inherited his talent as the result of 

al cu re for generations. But Mr, Nachez assures 
iat his family were not musical, only as amateurs.” His 
a major in the Austrian army, and intended his 
ollow the legal profession. Although not a musician 
possessed those sterling traits of character and 
joviality that attracted musicians to him, and thus young 
Nachez during his boyhood enjoyed the society of some 
he greatest musicians of the day, among them being 


himself, he 


Volckmann and Erkel, who used frequently 

ise. Liszt took a special interest in 

and would play duets for piano and violin with 
x the boy's enthusiasm, and bringing out 
e those qualities in his playing that have 
» much admired. His first instructor was Sabathiel, 

the leader of the orchestra of the Royal Hungarian Opera 
House With 
his friends persuaded him to apply for the trav- 


uS ar 


USING 


eCariy ag 


master he continued until he was six- 


this 
teen, when 
eling musical scholarship, as founded by the King of Hun- 
This gave him the 
going to Berlin, where he studied for three 
After this thorough preparation 
to his native land and gave a successful concert 


gary, which he succeeded in winning. 


r Joachim. 


From here he went to Paris, and continued 
for a year under Leonard, a nephew of Malibran. 


ter two years more hard study by himself he gave a 


wring a great success, making many friends and 


iring several engagements. Among these were M. 
loup’s concerts at the Cirqued’Hiver, where he played 

h works as Max Bruch’s two violin concertos, Ernst’s 
Concerto Pathétique,” Krug’s concerto, Bach's ‘* Cha- 
‘s ng a high mead of praise from the pub- 
him play the famous composer’s 

the performance she sought him in 

nd thanked him for the fine rendering of 
ying, ‘‘ I have never heard that piece properly 
husband played it. You have brought 
y eyes.” She then invited Mr. Nachezto her 
presented him with the bow which her hus- 
o wield so effec tively. 
his own recitals in Paris Mr. Nachez was 
Van Waefelgham, Smith, 


It was evident that 


DY Franco, Raoul, 
Johannes Wolff, Hekking and Hollman. 
} } 


lished himself in the French capital, and he 
y He first went 
to Hamburg played most successfully at the Phil- 
Society’s concert, and then undrertook a tour 

Next he 
amusing 


he esta 


began to look about for broader fields. 


and 
through Germany, 


to 


Holland and Switzerland. 
Mr. 


engaged to play at the 


England, and Nachez tells an 


tory of how he 


ne 


was Crystal 

Lady 
n to play Mendelssohn's violin concerto, but 
About this time 


Palace, where made his first appearance. 


Hiallé was dow 
was 


Mr 


ment 


unable to do so on account of illness. 
Nachez met Mr. Manns, and applied for an engage- 

But the Crystal Palace conductor fought shy of 
But one of the 
elements of Mr. Nachez’ character, which undoubtedly has 


strangers, and tried to discourage him. 


helped him largely in his career, is perseverance, and this 
tried Mr 
ductor heard him play and immediately engaged him in 


he on Manns, and eventually the veteran con- 


Lady Hallé's place. Besides the concerto, he added two 
Hungarian gypsy dances of his own composition. 

His success is proved by the fact that Mr. Manns imme- 
diately engaged him forthe Beethoven concerto at the next 
concert. This brought him a large concert at Birmingham, 
in which he was associated with Mme. Albani and oth- 
ers, and also at the Gentlemen's Concert in Manchester. 
From here.Mr. Nachez went to Cologne and played at Dr. 
Aus- 
Switzerland, Holland, Russia, Scandinavia and Italy, 


Hiller's concerts, also traveling through Germany, 
tria, 
giving in the latter country fifty concerts in two months, 


and playing in nearly every town of any importance in 


these countries. After this grand tournée he returned to 


England for the season of 1886 and played at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, introducing Moszkowski's violin concerto 
He 


certs and for the London Musical Society and the Royal Ama- 


here further played at Gustav Ernst’s chamber con- 


teu At the latter his warm friend 


Liszt 


Orchestral Society. 
was present. 
About this time he broke his arm and was obliged to re- 
tire In 188% he came to 
London and settled here, and has played frequently ever 


from public life for two years, 


ince in the metropolis and the provinces, where he has 
me a genuine favorite, and is held as a most reliable 
hUSIC 


an in the first rank of his profession. It is not only 


as a virtuoso that Mr. Nachez is known, but as a composer 
also, with many of those attributes which make Hungarian 
music so popular. Among his works I might name two 
concertos for violin and orchestra, two Hungarian rhapso- 
dies and four Hungarian dances; also for violin and orches- 
tra, two romances and several minor pieces of that order; 
the ‘‘ Requiem Mass” for chorus, solo and orchestra; a suite 


for violin and piano in six movements, six published songs 


vhose portrait we present in this | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


! 

and about eighteen manuscript ones, besides arranging for 
the violin several important pieces at the request of the 
| composers. One composition that has attracted consider- 
able attention is a Swedish rhapsodie dedicated to King 
Oscar Ii. of Sweden. It came to be written through Mr. 
Nachez’ playing at the King’s request some Swedish airs 
that he had gathered while resident in the capital. The 
King was so pleased that he asked Mr. Nachez to incor- 
porate these in a rhapsodie. He was delighted with the 
result, and presented Nachez with the Order of Gustavus 
Vasa. 

His works have been played by the leading orchestral 
societies both here and on the Continent. Several of his 
songs have also become very popular. Whether as an 
executant or as a composer, Mr. Nachez displays those 
national characteristics which have been so much admired 
by the world, when exemplified by that wonderful galaxy 
of artists of which Hungary is very proud. Mr. Nachez 1s 
a cosmopolitan, speaks and reads fluently several lan- 
guages, and is a great favorite wherever he goes. Per- 
haps the old saying that kings will always have the best is 
one of the proofs of Mr. Nachez’ high standing as an 
artist, for he has repeatedly played before nearly all the 
crowned heads of Europe and has received various decora- 
tions from them as testimonials of their appreciation of 
his talents. The press has always been enthusiastic in 
singing his praises. Few violinists have ever received the 
encomiums that he has from every country in Europe. A 
few of the press notices taken at random from the many he 
has received in England I quote below. 

PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

M. Tivadar Nachez played a violin concerto by Herr Moszkowski. 
t is well written for the instrument, and gave Mr. Nachez more than 
one opportunity for the display of that strongly rhythmical feeling 
which distinguishes his style from that of other virtuosi. The bravura 
with which the most difficult passages were given was indeed little 
short of sensational, and fully accounted for the warm applause of 
the audience.—** The Times.” 

Princes HALL. 
Wade's second concert ‘Tivadar Nachez was the violinist, 
most considerable performer on that instrument that 


At Mr 
certainiy the 
has appeared since Sarasate. His playing of Bach’s “ Chaconne” 
Joachim’s well-known rendering, 
more florid and passionate, but quite equal in 


will compare favorably with 
though very difterent 
technic. In 
of harmonics, and the tone elicited was as round and as full asa 


‘Pall Mall Gazette.” 
St. James’ Hatt. 


Boosey’s Ballad Concert last night at St. James’ Halil, with the 


his own “ Danses des Tziganes”’ he made a specialité 


flute’s 


usual staff of excellent singers, was, like most of these concerts, 


stuffed with wearisome encores, injudiciously accepted. Tivadar 
Nachez, the Hungarian violinist, added lustre to the concert by his 
magnificent playing of Ernst’s seldom heard ‘“‘Airs Hongrois.”’ It 
was a feat of technique worthy of Ernst himself. 
octaves and full bodied harmonics were astonishing, but seemed a 
ittle thrown away upon a rather sleepy audience already drunk 
Indeed the people hardly realized what a player they 
had before them. Nachez was applauded at the end, but he should 
have been thrice recalled. It isa pity his accompaniments were not 
better played; but commend me to a ballad concert for slurring over 
instrumental details. The cry seemed to be, ‘‘Give us atune, and 
Tra-la-la!’’—“* Pall Mall Gazette.” 
R. H. HAWEIS. 


The consecutive 


with ballads. 


bother the rest! 


Abert HALL. 
M. Tivadar Nachez was a star of magnitude among the instrumen- 
* News of the World.” 

M. Tivadar Nachez had the honor of playing before the Queen at 
Balmoral on Tuesday last, and among those present were the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Prin- 
cess Louise, Princess Alix of Hesse, Lady Erroll and General Bid- 
dulph. Her Majesty complimented M. Nachez on his brilliant per- 
formance, and was particularly pleased with his rendering of Men- 
delssohn's concerto for the violin.—‘* The World.” 

M. Tivadar Nachez has received a letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
dated Aix-le-Bains, in which Sir Henry says that he is commanded 
by the Queen to inform M. Nachez that Her Majesty will be happy to 
accept the dedication of his transcription for the violin of the * Invo- 
cation to Harmony,’”’ composed by the Prince-Consort.—“ Morning 
Post.” 


talists 


Royal AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


M. Tivadar Nachez was solo violinist and gave a highly finished 
performance of the Andante and Finale of Mendelssohn’s violin con- 
certo, and at the evening concert Ernst’s Fantasie, ‘‘Otello”’ His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, was first violin on each 
occasion, and at the close of the second performance the Duke, ad- 
dressing the members of the orchestra in the artist’s room, referred 
to the admirable talent of M. Tivadar Nachez and the excellent ser- 
vice done by him as solo violinist. He therefore proposed that Mr. 
Nachez should then and there be elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, which proposal meeting with 
unanimous assent, the Duke took off his own badge of membership 
and pinned it to the coat of the gratified artist. 


Tue ** Daruinc” oF THE Hour. 


Tivadar Nachez, the Hungarian violinist, is now the reigning vio- 
linist in London—London must always have a violin darling. Many 
aspire to, few win, even for a short time, that coveted place; but just 
now Tivadar Nachez is undoubtedly on the top of the wave. He has 
played before most crowned heads in Europe; has even fascinated 
Bismarck, who hates music, and quite lately he played before our 
Queen a select program at Balmoral, including a transcription of one 
of Prince Albert’s compositions, an “Invocation to Music.” Her 
Majesty was charmed, and expressed a desire to hear the new violin- 
ist again, but Nachez had to fly south. He has now a run of sixty- 
three consecutive nights before him, and no less than nine of these 
are at ‘‘Her Majesty’s"’ promenade concerts, where he has been 
scoring popular successes nightly. M. Nachez’ talent is spontane- 
ous. His style is broad, his technic crisp and clear, his tone large 
and round, and he is as good in the severer chefs d’ceuvres of Bach or 
Beethoven as in those Hungarian dancesand lighter romances. He 
plays on a Stradivarius of the grand pattern, which cost £1,000.—*' Pall 
Mall Gazette.” 





At Windsor on Saturday, after dinner, the well-known violinist, 








M. Tivadar Nachez, gave a perfopmance in the drawing-room before 
the Queen and a large party of guests. The royal circle included the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and three of their children, the 
Princess Christian and the Crown Prince of Roumania. The program 
was chosen from M. Nachez’s repertory by Her Majesty herself, and 
it comprised Ernst’s * Elegy,’’ two Hungarian dances, M. Nachez’s 
own transcription for violin of the late Prince Concort’s composition 
“Invocation to Harmony,” a “Scherzo Fantastique,” by Bazzini; 
Schumann’s “ Traumerei’’ and a mazurka by Wieniawski. The per- 
formance was greatly appreciated by Her Majesty, who, before the 
transcription of the Prince Consort’s piece, bade the artist step 
nearer to where she was sitting, while at the close of the recital M. 
Nachez was presented by the Duke of Edinburgh and the Queen, in 
graceful terms thanked him, and expressed her pleasure that she had 
been enabled to hear him again.—“ Daily News.” 
EDINBURGH. 

A good deal of interest attached to the appearance for the first time 
in Edinburgh of M. Tivadar Nachez, a Hungarian violinist, who has 
rapidly leaped into fame in London and who represents, in the esti- 
mation of the metropolis, the best talent of the younger school. That 
he isa great violinist may be frankly conceded. His tone is of rare 
sweetness and purity—witness his reading of Raff's ever charming 
Cavatina, which, for beauty of intonation and depth of feeling, has 
surely never been surpassed by any of the numerous violinists who 
have played it in the Music Hall, and his command of technic 
appears to be very great. Besides the Cavatina, M. Nachez played 
an Hungarian gipsy dance of his own composing, which won him an 
encore.—“ Scotsman.” 


Dus. in. 

A rare treat was afforded to the lovers of instrumental music by 
the violin playing of M. Tivadar Nachez, the great Hungarian artist. 
He created a sensation by his wonderful technic in the prayer theme 
by Paganini, on the fourth string alone. In response to an encore he 
played with exquisite taste Raff's Cavatina. His other pieces were 
also received with great applause and he has established himself asa 
-* Daily Express. 


favorite here. ” 
Sr. James’ HAL. 

The Hungarian violinist was heard to great advantage in many of 
the pieces. It is not often, for example, that Mendelssohn's siow 
movement comes with more correct phrasing and appropriate expres- 
sion than as presented by him. M. Nachez had a success even more 
pronounced in the popular largo of Handel, which he so well played 
that the audience demanded a repetition and evidently desired to hear 
“ Daily Telegraph.” 

STATE CONCERT AT COBURG. 

The Duke and Duchess of Coburg gave a state concert to-night in 
the Reisensaal of the Ehrenberg, when Madame Albani sang and M. 
Tivadar Nachez played the violin. The Duke of Coburg has con- 
ferred the first class of the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha family order upon M. 
Tivadar Nachez.-—‘* Daily Telegraph.” 

RecitaL av St. James’ Hatt Last Montu. 

Mr. Nachez is to be praised for the way in which he is introducing 
solos by the old masters. At his first concert the program includeda 
*Passacaglia’’ by Handel, a “ Folia’’ and variations by Corelli and 
Bach’s sonata in G minor, besides three of Paganini’s studies, Max 
Bruch's Scotch fantasia, and solos from the concert giver’s own pen. 
His playing was invariably received with warm applause and after 
the Paganini studies he gave as an encore a transcription of an air 
from Handel.—" Daily Telegraph.” 


it again 


Frank V. ATWATER. 








Valparaiso.—There has been no dearth of opera the 
past season in Valparaiso. Among the operas and oper- 
ettas given by Director Padorani and his Italian company 
were: ‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Fuerza del Destino,” ‘* L’Afri- 
caine,” ‘‘ Traviata,” ‘‘ Robert,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and ‘‘ Pagliacci.” Aramburo, the tenor, though his voice 
is not what it formerly was, has been one of the favorites. 
Musical life is represented by the resident Germans, who 
have several singing societies, among which are notably 
the ‘‘Liederkranz,” which celebrated lately its tenth an- 
niversary, and the ‘‘ Deutsche Siangerbund.” ‘The ‘* Poly- 
hymnia” is an amateur orchestra society, composed 
curiously of six first violins, six second violins, three celli, 
one flute, big and snare drums, cymbals and piano. 

Mme. Alboni’s Bequests.—Mme. Alboni has left 
some very handsome legacies to the Paris poor. Among 
her bequests are a fund to provide forty savings bank 
books of £10 each every year to poor and deserving girls 
and boys, without distinction of religion or nationality ; 
also £4,000 to found beds in Paris hospitals for Italian 
patients. The principal of an annuity of £1,500 a year is 
to revert after death of the recipient to the city of Paris. 
This will was communicated to the Board of the Municipal 
Council. M. Gay, a councillor, gave notice of a motion 
which he will bring in at the next sitting to alter the name 
of Boulevard des Italiens to that of Boulevard Alboni. This 
motion, which implies spite toward the Italians, will not, it 
is thought, be carried. A proposal to call it Rue de Cron- 
stadt was rejected at the height of the Russian fétes. 


Bon Dieu, Yet Another !—An exceptional artist 
claims exceptional notice. This emphatically holds good 
in the case of the young Alsatian pianist, Mr. Risler, who 
gave a recital at Princes Hall. His execution borders on 
the phenomenal, and in fascinating powers of expression 
he rivals Paderewski, more particularly in Chopin, which 
speaks volumes in itself. One objection—an excess of 
fugue—that may be raised to his interpretation of Beet- 
hoven sonatas and kindred works—the ‘‘storm and 
stress” of impulsive youth—will no doubt correct itself in 
time. Far better too much than too little of the ‘ sacred 
flame ;” indeed the same ‘‘ fault” was found with Pad- 
erewski. Supposing an invisible performance (A la Bona- 
witz), the keenest connoisseur would probably more often 
than not fail to discern a difference between the two. 
Anyhow, Mr. Risler has been called the first pianist of 
France, a title which will not be easily disputed.—London 
‘* Musical Opinion.” 
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HE final performance of the season of 1893-4 
at the Royal Opera House on Monday night of this 
week proved so great an attraction that the house was ab- 
solutely sold out, and hundreds of people besides had to be 
turned away without a chance for admission. ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz” was given, with Miss Leisinger in her favorite 
part of ‘‘ Agathe,” in which she was best liked by the 
German public. After ten years of most valuable ser- 
vices the lady takes leave of the Berlin Royal Opera House, 
and will quit the stage altogether in order to become the 
wife of the first burgomaster of Esslingen. The perform- 
ance on Monday night proved a good one, and the fair 
‘‘ Agathe" was overwhelmed with applause, being recalled 
so many times at the close that she had to consent at last 
to a repetition of her final lines : 
Lest den Dank in meinen Zaehren 
Das schwache Wort genuegt ihme nicht. 

She did it with apparent and unquestionable emotion, 
and I must confess that it was the first and only time I ever 
noticed anything of genuine feeling in her acting and in 
her voice Usually, and on all other occasions, whether 
she was representing a cold or a passionate character, a 
loving or a hating woman, she was alike beautiful and of a 
classic reposefulness, but never emotional. I can very 
well understand that such an artist should not have pleased 
the Parisians, and that she should have failed at the Paris 
Grand Opéra, chauvinism or no chauvinism. It was utterly 
unnecessary therefore on the part of some papers here to 
recall this fiasco at the present moment, and to again lay 
the fault at the door of the French people. There are 
some people soconstituted that the feeling of acold, clammy 
nose of a healthy dog causes a pleasant sensation in the 
palm of their hand, and there are others in coming in 
touch with this same nose would produce an unpleasant 
shiver, a /risson desagréable. 1 for one belong to the 
latter class, and in the case of Miss Leisinger, with all due 
acknowledgment of her beauty, fine voice and classic style, 
I am on the French side. 

After the performance of ‘' Der Freischiitz”’ there was a 
little private celebration, and a general leave taking from 
Miss Leisinger on the part of hercolleagues, Count Hoch- 
berg made a charming speech in honor of the departing 
cantatrice, who by decree of the Emperor has just been 
nominated Royal Prussian chamber singer. This honor 
comes a little late, but is highly appreciated nevertheless. 
The count dedicated to the artist a bracelet of great value, 
in the pendants of which all the titles of the many rdéles in 
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which Miss Leisinger has appeared in the last ten years are 
engraved. Then Prof. Emil Taubert spoke the following 
poem written by him for the occasion : 


Du Nachtigal aus Schwabenland, Ade! 
Ade, Du Lied, das uns so oft erquickte ! 
Du willst nun scheiden von der trauten Spree, 
Wo fliisternd Busch und Baum Dir Beifall nickte. 
Du scheidest mich¢/ Erinn’rung halt dich fest 
Und Dankbarkeit, Dein Sang ist nicht verklungen, 
Und baust Du fern Dir ein behaglich Nest, 
Du bleibst uns doch und singst, wie Du gesungen. 


In diesem Haus erwacht Dein stisser Laut, 
Hold eingenisted rings in jeder Ecke, 
Dein Laut, der Geisterhaft herniederthaut, 
Ein Frtihlingsbliithenregen, von der Decke. 
Von jeder Briistung, jeder Loge quillt 
Ein Nachhall dess, was Deine Lippen sangen ; 
Der Wimpern Vorhang birgt Dein lieblich Bild, 
Das heimlich sich die Augen eingefangen. 


Agathe steht vor dem entztickten Blick 
In junfraulicher Huld und frommen Sinnen, 
Elvira klagt ihr thrdanenreich Geschick, 
Pamina jauchzt in froh erwachten Minnen. 
Horch! Margarethe singt in Sternenpracht, 
Elisabeth erhebt ihr Lied im Saale, 
Und Eurydike wandelt durch die Nacht 
Der Schatten zu Elysiums Géotterstrahle. 


So trinkt das Ohr der Stimme weichen Ton, 
Der, gleich der Perle, in der Muschel schimmert, 
Und wieder rauscht des Beifalls Jubellohn, 

Heut von der Thrane Wehmuthglanz umflimmert. 
“Des Sanges Kunst in reinster Weiblichkeit,” 
Das war Dein keusches Ziel zu allen Tagen, 

So léschtest Du des Leben's Widerstreit, 

Zur Lauterkeit das Herz emporzutragen 


Nun scheidest Du! Dein feuchtes Auge thaut, 
Den Lorbeer willst Du mit der Myrthe tauschen, 
Der Kranz der Liebe schmiickt die treue Braut, 
Nun wird der Liebste Deinen Liedern lauschen. 
Nun siehst in eénem Du die Hérerschaft, 

Ein Lacheln ktindet Dir den Dank der Freude, 
O giticklich Heim’ wo sel’ger Minne Kraft, 
Verklart im Sange, griindet das Gebaiude! 


O Schwabens Nachtigal, zum Siidlansflug 
HAltst Du die Liederschwingen, ach, gebreitet. 
Indess in unabsehbar'm Wanderzug 
Dich unsrer Segenswiinsche Schwarm begleitet ! 
Du scheidest mich¢/ Erinn’rung bannt Dich fest 
Und Dankbarkeit, Dein Sang ist nicht verklungen. 
Und baust Du fern Dir ein behaglich Nest, 
Du bleibst uns doch und singst, wie Du gesungen. 


Krolop, the ever youthful and gay one, presented an 
album with the pictures of the entire opera house personnel 
and made a very funny dedication speech, which culmi- 
nated in his offer of his deadhead seat at the opera house 
incase Miss Leisinger should ever come back to Berlin 
and should want to visit the opera house. 

The same evening about sixty members of the Berlin 
Royal Opera House personnel left for Bayreuth, where the 
general rehearsals were going to begin yesterday. 

The Berlin Opera House will this summer be closed for 
a little longer than the usual two months, as some altera- 
tions, such as the laying of steam pipes and widening of 
some doors of exit are going to be attended to. A general 
restoration and change of the entire building, however, 
will not be made this coming summer, but is postponed 
until the summer of 1895. 

* 


** 


We have quite a number of Italian bands here in Berlin 
just now, and I am enjoying one or the other almost every 
nice evening, of which, however, there have not been 
many of late. 

At Kroll’s beautiful and tastily renovated garden the 
Banda Municipale di Roma, under the direction of Maestro 
Cavaliere Allessandro Vessella, are alternating with Paul 
Prill’s orchestra in the discoursing of most entertaining 
programs. Their forte, curiously enough, is not music origi- 









nally written for a military band, but arrangements of com- 
positions such as you would hardly think would lend them- 
selves very well to sucha purpose. Thus, for instance, I 
heard the ‘‘ Tristan ” Vorspiel ‘and Liebestod, the scherzo 
from the *‘ Midsummer Night's Dream ” music, the ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” Vorspiel, a‘‘ Carmen” and a ‘* Walkure” paraphrase 
in really remarkably fine performance. What gives the 
band such a peculiar, but by no means unpleasing flavor, is 
the employment of thirty-two clarinets, who play the string 
parts with a virtuosity that is at times astounding. 

Another and still more interesting Italian band is the 
regular orchestra of the Milan opera house, La Scala. It 
consists of 130 performers under the direction of Maestro 
Cav. Gialdino Gialdini. They play at the ‘‘ Italian Exhibi- 
tion in Berlin,” about which interesting place of amusement 
I shall have something to say ina later letter. 

* 2 

A sensation was created here a few days ago by the an- 
nouncement made in several papers, among them the usu- 
ally well informed ‘‘ Boersen Courier,” to the effect that 
Mr. Damrosch’s season of opera in German would not be 
given. The false news was taken from a New York Ger- 
man weekly and is now energetically being contradicted. 
I gave you all the engagements definitely made by Mr. 
Damrosch in one of my former lettefs and have to add that 
of Mr. Oberhauser, formerly baritone at the Berlin Royal 
Opera House, and lately of Vienna, who is an exceilent 
‘*Beckmesser.” Mr. Damrosch himself is now sailing on 
the blue ocean and probably will reach the American shore 
before these lines do. He writes me from London under 
date of June 26: 

MY DEAR MR. FLOERSHEIM—I had intended coming back to Ber- 
lin, but as everything is now satisfactorily settled | am anxious to 
get home and shall sail to-morrow. 

We are fortunate in getting leave of absence for Rosa Sucher, as 
without her the season would have I think my 
company 1s a good one and our season should be a prosperous one. 

Very sincerely yours, WALTER DAMROSCH 

I hope and have no doubt of it that Mr. Damrosch’s 

prognostication will prove true. 
* 2 # 

From Antwerp I learn that on July 4 Silas G. Pratt will 
give at the ‘‘ Palais des Fétes” a grand patriotic concert, 
with chorus and orchestra, the program of which is to be 
exclusively made up of compositions by American born 
composers—chief among them course Mr. Pratt. 
The United States Minister to Belgium is said to have 
promised to attend and the arrangement is in the hands of 
The affair should be a success, as 


been impossible. 


of 


a special committee. 
there are a great number of Americans in Antwerp at 


present. 


2 * # 


Messrs. Abbey & Grau are reported as having engaged 
Mascagni toconduct at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season all performances of the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
of his lately finished opera, ‘‘ William Ratcliff,” which 
latter work, however, is to be brought out first at Berlin. 
For the New York performances of the same Victor Capoul 
is said to have been engaged for the title réle. 

_ i te 

I just-receive news from Munich, where Richard Strauss 
conducted for the first time night before last, that the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Tristan” under his baton was a ‘‘ tremen- 
dous success.” My telegram also mentions the fact that 
Gisela Staudigl was a ‘‘ superb ‘ Brangaene.’” 

* * # 

From Bayreuth a new tenor named Zoltan Doeme is her- 
alded. He is to make his first appearance as ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
and though he is but a comparative novice on the stage his 
voice and musical endowments are reported to warrant the 
prognostication of a brilliant career. 

* *# 

The dates for next winter’s symphony evenings of the 

Royal Orchestra, under the direction of Felix Weingart- 
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ner, are announced. The programs will contain the names 
of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weber, Wagner, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Volkmann, Smetana, Grieg, Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns, Bizet and Borodin. No novelties. 

On the other hand the programs of the Biilow Philhar- 
monic will conducted by Richard 
Strauss, will contain at least one novelty on each program, 
among them the last Tschaikowsky, and probably the 
Dvorak ‘‘ American” symphony, both of which important 
works, I am almost ashamed to state, have not yet had a 
hearing in Berlin. They are still conservative here—at least 


concerts, which be 


in music, 
* & & 


The most welcome addition to Berlin’s musical forces 
for next season will be the locating here of Prof. Carl 
Halir. Next to Josef Joachim he is the most important 
and unquestionably the best violinist of Germany. Up to 
the present moment the Royal Orchestra, magnificent 
body of musicians and artists that it is, has had no ade- 
quate concertmaster. Now Halir, who is going to leave 
Weimar, will occupy this all-important post, and besides 
he will become teacher of the violin at the Royal High 
School for Music, which somnolent institution is sadly in 
need of the infusion of such rare new blood. 


zk * 


An important engagement for the United States is that 
of Concertmaster Bleuer, formerly of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. This excellent musician and violinist 
has been secured as first violinist by the Detroit Philhar- 
monic Club, and that organization, as well as the city of 
Detroit and the cities which the club will travelingly touch, 
are to be congratulated upon the new acquisition, Mr. 
Bleuer will leave for the United States in August. 

* * # 


Another good Berlin musician, pianist and accompanist, 
Mr. Bruening, has been secured as teacher of the piano by 
a Milwaukee conservatory on a five years’ contract. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the poor fellow, whose con- 
tract reads in reichsmarks and starts with an initial an- 
nual sum of 3,000 marks, evidently does not know the 
value of United States coin. Three thousand marks is 
equal to about $725, and how anybody. who is besides for- 
bidden by the terms of the contract to give lessons outside 
of those for the conservatory, can be expected to live like 
an artist and a gentleman upon such small allowance even 
in Milwaukee passes my comprehension. 

* 2 & 


Cari Reinecke a week ago to-day celebrated at Leipsic 
the seventieth anniversary of his birthday. The ‘ bearer 
of classic tradition,” who is located at Leipsic as conductor 
of the once famous Gewandhaus concerts and first teacher 
of the piano at the once famous Leipsic Conservatory of 
Music since 1860, received the numerous and partially most 
flattering congratulations of hosts of friends, former pupils 
and others in the very best of health and spirits. May he 
long continue to enjoy them ! 

* 2 

F, E. C, Leuckart, of Leipsic, who is the publisher of 
most of Robert Kahn’s compositions, sends me a pamphlet, 
ornamented with an excellent photogravure, which con- 
tains a sketch of the life and principal works of this prom- 
ising young composer. It is written by Dr. Ernst Radecke, 


of Winterthur. 
* 2 *# 


Ruggiero Leoncavallo will shortly publish a volume of 
poemsin French. I have heard him read several of these 
creations and I can assure you that the composer of 
is hardly less of a poet than he is a musician. 


* * & 


** Pagliacci’ 


Siegfried Wagner will conduct a concert in London in 
November next. The program is to contain only composi- 


tions of his father. 
*s * 


The papers here contained a notice recently that Georg 
Shea, a New York organist, thirty-six years old, who had 
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been living at No. 15 Goebenstrasse, is missing and that 
the police has been invoked to search for him. 
* # & 

From the twelfth Silesian Music Festival, lately held in 
Goerlitz, I have tochronicle the enthusiasm with which, on 
the third day of the festival, Count Hochberg’s E major sym- 
phony was received. The Count is the promoter and pro- 
tector of these festivals, and his work, which was superbly 
performed under Dr. Muck’s baton, was most appro- 
priately placed on the festival program. 

* * & 


A most pleasant letter, dated Melbourne, May 18, and 
written by Camilla Urso, tells me of her and Mrs. de Vere- 
Sapio’s great success which attended their first concerts at 
the Antipodes. Although the way from Melbourne to New 
York via Berlin is not the most direct one, I cannot refrain 
from giving you this pleasant news, which will interest 
many of Tue Musica Courter’s readers, and also from re- 
producing at least one from the great number of unani- 
mously enthusiastic and favorable criticisms Mme. Urso 


sends me. The Melbourne ‘‘ Argus,” of Friday, May 18, 


Says: 

Yesterday’s wretched weather did not in the slightest degree damp 
the enthusiasm of the audience which assembled in the Town Hall 
last night to hear the second of Mme. Camilla Urso and Mme, De 
Vere-Sapio’s artistic and enjoyable concerts. 

Mme. Urso, who was again received with tumultuous applause, 
chose for her first solo Ernst’s fantaisie on Rossini’s “ Otello,’’ a compo- 
sition bristling with technical difficulties, but of little, if any, intrinsic 
value asa work ofart. These obstacles, well calculated to stagger 
and bring to confusion the majority of concert performers, did not 
in the least disconcert Mme. Urso, who apparently treated them as 
the veriest of trifles, and brushed them aside with comparative ease. 
It was a wonderful feat of manipulative dexterity, and called forth 
vociferous applause from a delighted audience. The great violiniste 
gave as an encore her own adaptation of Chopin s D flat valse, played 
with ethereal lightness. Subsequently she again delighted everyone 
by her refined and expressive interpretation of a ballade, op. 16, No. 
1, by Moszkowsi, an art production in striking contrast to her first 
number, and it could not possibly have had amore sympathetic 
exponent. The wonderful delicacy of the performance exercised an 
enthralling charm upon the listeners, and another encore was insisted 
upon, the addition being a mazurka in G, by Wieniawski. 

Madame De Vere-Sapio has already becomea great public favorite. 
This is in no way surprising, seeing that her remarkably fine soprano 
voice and faultless vocalization must inevitably secure fame for her 
wherever musica} culture is appreciated. In addition she exhibited 
musicianly understanding of a high order in her rendering (accom- 
panied by orchestra) of a captivating aria from “ Hamlet” (Ambroise 
Thomas) and “ Hear ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The 
former was a truly astonishing display of vocal gymnastics that has 
certainly never been surpassed—if ever equalled—in Melbourne, 
while the singer infused into the latter the becoming religious fervor 
that showed her to be capable of shining in oratorioas well as in 
opera. In both instances shouts of applause from an insatiable 
audience were succeeded by encore numbers, namely, “‘ The Maid of 
Argyle” and “ Come unto Me, all ye that labor,” from ** The Messiah.”’ 
A duet for soprano and violin, arranged for these concerts by Signor 
Sapio, was admirably suited for displaying the artistic qualifications 
of both vocalist and violinist inno uncertain light. It succeeded in do- 
ing this so well that the two ladies were twice recalled. The concert 
commenced with a spirited rendering by the orchestra of the “ Nozze 
di Figaro”’ overture (Mozart), after which a “ Marche Orientale,” 
composed by the conductor, Signor Romualdo Sapio, during the re- 
cent outward voyage and “dedicated to the ladies of Melbourne,” 
was performed for the first time in public—and with immense suc- 
cess. 

It is quite outside the ordinary commonplace march groove, and 
is of altogether exceptional merit, being a genuine work of art with 
attractive themes treated by a master hand and productive of novel 
and striking effects. The Oriental coloring is extremely felicitous, 
the orchestration throughout being an important factor in the 
triumph achieved. The performance was received with enthusiastic 
applause, which was continued until Signor Sapio returned for the 
third time and granted a partial repetition. The other orchestral 
numbers were the “ Freischtitz’’ overture (Weber) and Hamish 
M'Cunn's ballade overture ‘‘The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.” The last 
mentioned is a weird, picturesque illustration of an old Scotch ballad, 
and reveals its author in a most favorable light, bearing evidence, 
as it does, of a well thought out conception coupled to a sound 
knowledge of orchestration. The music was kindly lent by Mr. 
Charles Levy. A hearty word of praise is due to the orchestra under 
the leadership of Mr. George Weston. Signor Sapio, in addition to 
conducting, assisted Herr Scherek in supplying the necessary piano 
accompaniments. 

At the third concert, to-morrow evening, Mme. Urso will play a 
sonata by Rust and “ The Witches’ Dance” (Paganini), and Mme. de 
Vere-Sapio will sing the mad scene and rondo from “ Lucia di Lam- 


mermoor” and the ‘Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.”” Bazzini’s 


duet for soprano and violin, ‘‘ I] Sylfo é l'Innamorata,” will be re- 
peated, and the orchestral selections will include the “ Fingal’s Cave” 
overture (Mendelssohn), Signor Sapio’s “‘Pompadour”’ gavot, and 
the “ Last Sleep of the Virgin ’’ (Massenet). 

‘* By their fruits ye shall recognize them.” If a good 
teacher can be gauged by a good pupil, then Otis B. Boise, 
formerly of New York, now of Berlin, is one of the best 
teachers of composition on this globe. I have been watch- 
ing the progress of Howard Brockway, whom I consider 
one of the most gifted of all the young American composers, 
with special care and interest, and I can assure you I find 
his teacher’s most telling influence in every new work from 
that fruitful young pen. Yesterday Brockway played his 
G minor ballad for orchestra and some of the principal ideas 
of his new symphony, three movements of which are fin- 
ished, for me. The ideas of course are Brockway’s own, 
but the mastery of form, the variety and beauty of his 
orchestration and above all the fluency of his counterpoint 
he acquired with Boise. 

**# 

Besides Brockway’s call I had that of Carl Zerrahn, the 
veteran Boston conductor; Ferdinand Wight Neumann, 
the indefatigable Chicago impresario ; A. O. Mueller, the 
amiable representative of Julius Bauer & Co., the Chicago 
piano manufacturers ; Rudolf King and his charming young 
wife, he formerly the Vienna correspondent of THe Musi- 
cAL Courter and now on the point of leaving for Kansas 
City, Mo., where this able pianist and pedagogue is going 
to take up his abode and the position of first teacher of the 
piano at the Kronberg Conservatory of Music ; lastly of 
Miss Marion S. Weed, the handsome soprano, formerly 
with the New York Philharmonic Club, but who is now 
going to finish her vocal studies here in Berlin with no less 
a master than Lilli Lehmann. 

* *# 

Mrs. Crosby Adams, of Chicago, addresses a long letter 
to me in which she does me the honor of asking my opinion 
upon the much debated subject of ‘‘ Women Composers.” 
The editorial columns of THe Musica Courier have for 
twelve years past contained so much recognition of wo- 
man’s work, creative and reproductive, in music, that it 
seems unnecessary to repeat myself. 

#2 % 

News just reaches me of the death at the age of sixty- 
five of August Fricke, one of the most genial artists and 
singers that ever lived. Deceased was a brother-in-law of 
Mr. William Steinway, and stepfather of Messrs. Henry, 
Charles and Frederick Steinway, of New York. He was 
born at Brunswick on March 24, 1829, and was first des- 
tined to become a painter. His phenomenal bass voice 
and his musical gifts, however, fitted him equally well for 
the stage, of which, first in Bremen, then in Cassel, after- 
ward in Koenigsberg, and since May 1, 1856, in Berlin, 
he became one of the most shining lights. The great ar- 
tists of his pericd and when he was in his prime were Nie- 
mann, the Lucca, Marianne Brandt, Voggenhuber and Mal- 
linger, and with them he shared equally the honors of the 
most brilliant vocal performances which the Berlin Royal 
Opera House has ever seen. Physically Fricke was of as fine 
and commanding presence as Niemann, and these two 
giants, especially in Wagner's heroic creations, were incom- 
parably fine, majestic and imposing. When Niemann retired 
Fricke also left the boards and returned to his first love, 
landscape painting, of which he leaves many remarkably 
fine and very valuable specimens. Fricke, who only a few 
days ago appeared yet in the very best of health, died 
rather suddenly yesterday of rupture of the bowels. He 
leaves a wife (formerly the widow of Mr. Charles Stein- 
way, of New York, a brother of Mr. William Steinway) 
and a granddaughter, his own daughter having preceded 
him in death. The funeral will take place this afternoon 
and will no doubt be attended by a host of the deceased 
artist’s innumerable friends and admirers. O. F. 








Robert Volkmann.—A memorial tablet has been 
placed on the house which was formerly inhabited by Robert 


Volkmann. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., June 30, 184. 
R. HANS RICHTER gave us the last of four 
musical treats on Monday evening, when this noble 
conductor gave an interpretation of the ‘‘Tannhiiuser” over- 
ture, the prelude to Act III. of the ‘* Meistersingers,” the 
‘*Vorspiel und Liebestod” from ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” ‘* Der 
Ritt der Walkiiren” from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” and Beethoven's 
C minor symphony. It is superfluous to enlarge upon the 
interpretations of this masterful conductor, of whose works, 
suffice it to say, that the audience were most enthusiastic, 
and expressed their appreciation in no uncertain manner. 
His large following here are delighted to hear that in the 
autumn we are to have another series of three concerts 
under his direction. 

Mr. W. D. Manby Sergison gave his seventh annual con- 
cert at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The popu- 
lar organist of St. Peter's, Eaton square, always makes a 
point of giving both quality and quantity, gathering around 
him an excellent array of artists, who on this occasion in- 
cluded the Westminster singers, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. 
George Hast, Mr. Charles Ackerman, Mrs. Henschel, 
Mme. Alice Gomez, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Leo Stern 
(cellist), Master Huberman (violinist), Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann (pianist) and two promising pupils of Mr. Ser- 
gison’s, Miss Carrington and Miss Nona Macquoid, who 
sang a duet from Horn, and Henschel’s ‘‘ Spring” and 
Schira's ‘‘ Sognai” respectively. I have often spoken of 
the efficiency of these solo artists, who on this occasion 
added their full measure of enjoyment to those present. 
Altogether Mr. Sergison, who assisted young Huberman 
in Mendelssohn's violin concerto, is to be congratulated 
upon the success of the entertainment. 

Among the concerts not noticed last week was the recital 
of piano music given by Mr. Ernest Fowles, assisted at the 
second piano by Mr. Bernard Fowles. Variety was given 
to the program by songs interspersed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel. Mr. Fowles chose Schumann's ‘ Carneval,” 
Dr. Parry’s theme and nineteen variations in D minor, 
and Brahms’ twenty-five variations and fugue in B flat on 
a theme by Handel, for his solos, and joined in Max Bruch’s 
Fantaisie in D minor, and Ferdinand Hillers’ duoinG, It 
will be remembered that Mr. Fowles was spoken of in my 
letter last week as organizing a series of chamber concerts 
for the autumn, giving the works of English composers only. 

Another was an invitation concert given by Mr. Otto 
Peiniger’s Ladies’ Orchestra and pupils at St. Andrew’s 
Hall. The well selected program of vocal and instru- 
mental music entertained the large number of friends who 
gathered to hear it. Two selections from Signor Pizzi’s 
‘* Gabriella”—the Queen’s song by Madame Lori, and the 
King’s song by Mr. Harrison Brock bank—were among the 
most popular items. Several of Mr. Peiniger's pupils did 
credit to their teacher, and the string orchestra showed 
great proficiency. This popular conductor and teacher 
has certainly worthily won the high reputation which he 
enjoys. 

Mme Julia Augarde, an English pianist of whom 
private report speaks highly, will make her London début 
at the Patti concert at the Royal Albert Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, July 7, when she will play a polonaise by Liszt 
and a valse caprice by Scharwenka. 

The first of a series of four operatic concerts given by 
Sir Augustus Harris, with his Covent Garden artists, took 
place at Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, when 
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‘* Faust” was put forward as a strong drawing card. The 
artists selected were Mlle. Nuovina, as ‘‘ Marguerite;” 
Mile. Bauermeister, as ‘‘ Marta;” Mlle. Guilia Ravogli, 
as ‘‘Siebel;” M. Plangon, as ‘‘ Mephistopheles ;” M. 
Albers, as ‘‘ Valentine;” Signor Villani, as ‘‘ Wagner,” 
and M. Alvarez, as ‘‘ Faust.” The excellent orchestra and 
chorus were under the direction of Signor Bevignani. 
With the exception of Mlle. Nuovina, whose voice is not 
always pleasant to listen to, the parts were beautifully 
sung, and it was interesting to note in many cases, notably 
in those of M. Plangon, M. Alvarez and Guilia Ravogli, the 
play of facial expression and gesture, which not a little 
interested the handful of people present. For strange to 
say, with such a cast and such a fine orchestra and chorus, 
and the great favorite here, ‘t Faust,” only a few people 
seemed to be attracted. For several seasons previously 
Sir Augustus Harris has given these operatic recitals, when 
arias and songs have principally been performed. 

After a long trial when the public persisted in staying 
away, it was thought that a concert rendering of the 
operas would probably fill the house as it has done on sev- 
eral previous occasions this year. Either the brilliant 
atmosphere kept the people out or perhaps they were sur- 
feited with concerts. At any rate it is to be sincerely 
hoped that ‘‘ Carmen,” which is on for to-day, will fare 
much better in the way of patronage. 

Miss Nellie Rowe and Miss Gertrude Auld’s concert at 
Dudley House on Monday afternoon next, the 2d prox., is 
looked forward to with considerable interest, as I believe 
this is Miss Auld’s first appearance in London since her 
further study with Mme. Marchesi. It will be remem- 
bered that she sang considerably in drawing rooms here 
last season, and that her light voice was much admired. 
Miss Rowe is the new Australian contralto. 

Mr. Paderewski comes to London specially to open the 
new Erard Hall, at 18 Great Marlborough street, on July 
11 with a recital. 

The Schumann Recital, the second of a series of three 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms’ recitals, was given on 
Thursday by Miss Fillunger, Miss Emily Shinner and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick at the small Queen’s Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Norman Neruda. These well-known 
artists were guarantees that the program would be inter- 
preted in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. They put 
forward to interest the disciples of this master his sonata 
for violin and piano in D minor, Fantasiestiicke, also for 
piano and violin (op. 73), and the piano solo Humoreske, 
and some ten Lieder. The entertainment met with the 
unqualified approval of the many admirers of Schumann 
who were present. 

M. Clement, first tenor of the Opéra Comique, Paris, will 
give a concert at St. James’ Hall on the afternoon of July 
10, when he will be assisted by Mme. Melba (her only 
appearance at a public concert this season), Mlle. Landi, 
Mme. Rejane, M. Eugene Oudin, M. Damoye (of the 
Odéon), M. Johannes Wolff, M. Mariotti and M. Bemberg, 
the composer of ‘‘ Elaine” and a number of songs. The 
concert will be devoted to a performance of a selection of 
M. Bemberg’s works. 

The generosity of artists is exemplified in a concert 
which will be given next Monday in aid of the Créche Or- 
phanage, under the care of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, at Harley street, by the kind permission 
of Lord and Lady Russell, of Killowen. The following 
eminent artists give their services: Mme. Albani, Miss 
Palliser, Mlle. Landi, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Oudin, Mr. David Bispham, Miss Frida Scotta 
(violin), Mr. Whitehouse (cello) and Sir Charles Hallé 
(piano). 

Another charity concert was given last week at 83 Lan- 
caster Gate by the kind permission of the Earl and 
Countess of Meath in aid of the St. Andrew’s Society, for 
helping poor ladies, and was very successful. A long list 
of artists kindly rendered their assistance, and under the 
direction of Miss Maud Webster an excellent concert was 
given, and the large proceeds must gofar toaid this worthy 
charity. 

At the Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon a performance 
of ‘‘The Hymn to Apollo” and several fragments of 
Greek and Roman music were given with Mr. W. H. Wing 
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as vocalist, and Mr. C. Abdey Williams made some explana- 
tory remarks trying to prove the beauties of these composi- 
tions. I quote from a contemporary : ‘‘ The occasion was 
of course interesting from an antiquarian standpoint, but it 
is hardly to be dealt with as a musical event. Modern 
hearers can listen to such relics of bygone ages with some 
curiosity, but it is not to be expected that these composi- 
tions should retain any of the significance and impressive- 
ness which they doubtless had for the ears of ancient Greeks 
and Romans. We cannot help thinking that these legacies 
of a primitive art are rather to be contemplated on paper 
than sung on the concert platform.” 

Mr. Robert Kaufmann, the Swiss tenor who sang Bach's 
Passion Music at the Bach Choir Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall in March last, has been engaged for the Bach Festival 
in April next, and has also been engaged by the Royal 
Choral Society to sing in ‘‘ The Messiah” at the Albert Hail 
on Good Friday evening, April 12. 

Mr. Ben Davies has arranged with Mr. Ernest Cavour to 
give a series of twenty concerts on the Continent between 
October 20 and the middle of November. The triumphs 
of the Welsh tenor met with on his first visit are a guaran- 
tee that he will make a tremendous success. 

The Queen has commanded Sir Augustus Harris to give 
a performance of ‘‘ La Navarraise” with Madame Calvé 
one evening next week. 

I have received a Melbourne ‘‘ Argus” giving an account 
of the début of Madame Belle Cole’s concert party in Mel- 
bourne on May 3. It is needless to say that Madame Belle 
Cole, whose reputation preceded her, made a big success. 
Miss Emily Spader, another American (soprano), was also 
very successful. Mr. Philip Newbury, the tenor, who by the 
way isa New Zealander, and who has studied and sung for 
several years in Great Britain, was enthusiastically received, 
and so also were the bass, Mr. Charles Magrath, Miss Hen- 
riette Murkens, the solo .violinist, and Mr. Beno Scherek, 
the accompanist. In the same paper I see a notice of their 
second concert, which was also very successful. Prospects 
for them in Australia and New Zealand are very flattering. 

In a more recent number of the ‘‘ Argus” I see chroni- 
cled the successful début of Mme. de Vere Sapio, who, it 
will be remembered, went to Australia with Mr. Sapio and 
Mme. Camilla Urso, the violinist. Mme. Urso, who es- 
tablished herself as a favorite in Australia some fifteen 
years ago, was received with great enthusiasm, and was 
encored in nearly all her selections. Mme. de Vere Sapic 
was also well received, her great reputation having pre- 
ceded her. The following comment upon her voice and 
singing I quote from the above journal: ‘‘ Her voice isa 
delightful flexible soprano of exceptionally extended com- 
pass, especially in the upper register, full, round tone and 
splendid carrying power. But it was not only the voice, 
but also the vocalization that made such an impression, 
the many florid passages being given with a clearness and 
precision which held the audience spellbound and called 
forth salvos of applause, which were continued until’ Mme. 
de Vere Sapio came back for the third time and accom- 
panied herself on the piano in ‘Si vous n’avez rien A me 
dire.’ In Part 2 she scored another emphatic success with 
the recitative and romanza,‘ O cieli azzurri,’ from ‘ Aida.’ 
A feature of her singing is the absolute control which she 
exercises over her voice, as instanced in the diminuendo on 
the final upper A that ended in an almost inaudible pianis- 
simo. ‘ Well a-day’ (Pizzi) was added in response to the 
request for more.” They alsospoke in the highest terms of 
Mr. Sapio as a conductor and composer. 

During Dr. Richter’s stay in London, he made several 
journeys to Birmingham, where he attended rehearsals of 
the Festival Chorus and expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the efficiency of this body of singers, saying 
that they had nothing on the Continent to compare with 
them. Dr. Richter was so pleased with Mackenzie’s nau- 
tical overture, ‘‘ Britannia,”;{that he has arranged for a copy 
of the score and a set of the parts to be sent to Vienna, 
where he will produce it the next Philharmonic season. 
The Paris ‘‘ Figaro” states that owing to the success of 
Mr. Isidor de Lara’s opera, ‘‘Amy Robsart” at Monte 
Carlo last season, the composer has been requested to pre- 
pare a new work for next year. 

Mr. Kuhe, the veteran impresario, pianist and composer, 
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was the recipient last week of a check for 450 guineas 
Mayor of Brighton, 
professions, the music trade and the general pub- 


his seventieth birth- 


from the representing the music and 
mati 
This was a testimonial given on 
acknowledgment of the great service he has 

rendere music in Brighton and to the art in the country 
at large 
Miss May 
Galveston, who has been studying in Paris for some years, 
has recently come to London, and is negotiating for enter- 
Augustus Harris’ company at Covent 
She has an extensive operatic répertoire, having 


Garlick, a young soprano from Baltimore and 


ng Sit operatic 


Garden 


1 


studied Italian opera with Mme. de la Grange, and after- 
ward French opera with Mme. Rochas, who, it will be re- 

i, for some time assisted Mme. Carvalho, and now 
takes her class. Miss Garlick has acquired the following 
** Romeo and Juliet,” 
Lohen- 
&c. 


mem bere¢ 


* Faust,” 
oletto,” ‘* Aida,” ** Il Trovatore,” ‘' 
‘ Pécheur 


operas in both languages 
Hamlet,” * 
”" « Phryne 


Rig 


de Perles,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 


In the French capital she met with great success at several 


soirces and concerts and created quite a furore at the Grand 
Cercle Militaire, where she was associated with artists from 
the Opéra Comique, by her singing of ‘‘ L’Amour et Dou- 
e ‘‘ Duo” from ‘** Romeo and Juliet” and 
She is now making arrangements 


lour” by Gelli, th 
Elégie” 
entering the Grand Opéra in Paris. 


by Massenet. 
HANDEL FEsTIVAI 

The mighty throng of 20,000 strong that visited the 

The Messiah” on Monday made a 

Some idea of the extent of this 


Crystal Palace to hear ‘‘ 
most impressive sight. 
huge building 
1,600 feet long, 
is located, is 390 feet long and 175 feet high. 
circle of raised seats that holds the chorus 


may be formed when we reflect that it is 
and the central transept, where the chorus 
The semi- 
and orchestra 


216 feet in diameter, and is situated to one side 


central nave in the central transept. 


of 3,500 is 
of the long The organ 
with 4,384 pipes) is in the centre of the circumference of 

3y means of a dome arrangement that comes 
20 feet beyond the orchestra and 
to reflect the sound they have succeeded in mak- 
» voices satisfactorily heard all over the central 
far down the central nave in both directions. 


the circle 
out some a system of 
canopies 
ing the sol 
transept and 
The magnificent choruses are heard in all parts of the 
building, and the effect of the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus on en- 
the Palace, some 800 feet from the singers, was, on 
rehearsal day, Thousands of people, book 


in hand, standing outside the railing erected as a limit to 


tering 
most inspiring. 


hearing and seeing the performers to advantage followed 
he work bar. Those within occupying the seats 
also followed with close attention. No one could see the 
earnestness of this great throng and not be impressed with 
the hold that this masterpiece still has upon the people. 


bar by 


The work was given entire, the first baritone solo being 
sung by the contralto, which is occasionally done in Eng- 
land. Mr. Manns proved himself pre-eminently capable of 
filling the of conductor, and the wayin which he 
handled his grani forces was almost beyond criticism. The 
co-operation of all went far toward securing an ideal per- 
formance, but with such large some of whom 
were over 200 feet apart, it was naturally impossible to se- 
but the 
shortcomings were unimportant compared with the wonder- 
ful achievements in the several choruses, ‘*‘ And the 
of the Lord,” ‘‘ For unto usa Child is born, * 
in God,” He hath 
and pre-eminently in the 


post 


numbers, 


cure strict unanimity of attack in every instance ; 
Glory 
He trusted 
our griefs” the 
‘Amen,” ‘ Hallelujah,” where 
the impressiveness of the stupendous volume of tone which 


‘Surely borne 


came with overwhelming force was a veritable Niagara of 
power. The soloists were Madame Albani, Madame Marian 
Mackenzie, Mr. Santley. 

The supreme and intensely religious feeling displayed by 
‘*Come unto Him,’ 
are I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
easily entitle her to the place of leading soprano in this 


Ben Davies and Mr. 


the great soprano in ‘* How beautiful 


the feet” and‘ 
grand work. Madame Marian Mackenzie was especially suc- 
cessful in‘'O thou that tellest” 
Her grand voice and artistic merit advanced her several 
steps in the Mr. 
sen Davies added lustre to his already fine reputation by 
entering so fully into the spirit of the work, and his fine 
and the beauty, 


and ‘‘ He was despised.” 


ranks of the great oratorio solo artists 


declamation in ‘‘ Thou shalt break them,’ 
purity and clear enunciation of his voice throughout the 
solo numbers show the rapid advances that this popular 
is making. It was left, however, to the veteran Mr. 
Santley to carry off first honors. He seemed to beinspired 


by the scene of so many former triumphs, and infused into 


tenor 


his singing an amount of feeling that electrified everybody, 
and which probably he never excelled inhis palmiest days. 
SeLection Day. 

Musicians always look forward to this day with anticipa- 
tion, for it 1s the custom to introduce at each festival sev- 
eral compositions which have not been heard at these func- 
the works of Handel. This, too, is the great 
they having the major share of the 


tions from 
day for the soloists, 
work, which was largely given over to the chorus on the 
other twodays. As a mark of sympathy and respect to 
the late President Carnot the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul” 
was played before the program. Among the comparative- 
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ly deal novelties introduced was the set of choruses 
from ‘‘ Deborah,” the second oratorio written by Hiindel to 
English words, including ‘‘ Let our songs to Heaven 
ascend,” ‘‘ O celebrate His sacred name” and the ‘* Allelu- 
jah” andthe chorus from ‘‘ Jephtha,” ‘‘ How dark, O Lord, 
are thy decrees,” the concertoin D for strings, obces, bas- 
soons and organ (No. 6), and the air ‘‘ Vinto e l’amor,” from 
Hiindel’s opera ‘‘ Ottone.” The remainder of the program 
has become familiar to the habitués of this grand festival. 

The overture to the ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio” is a favorite 
and was warmly welcomed, the march movement having to 
be repeated. Another favorite is the violin sonata in A, 
played on this occasion by 220 violinists, these two consti- 
tuting the purely instrumental numbers, both of which re- 
exceptionally fine interpretation. Among the 
choruses were: ‘* We hear,” from ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus ;” 
‘* Wretched lovers,” from ‘‘ Acis and Galatea ;” the Night- 
ingale chorus, ‘*‘ May no rash intruder,” from ‘* Solomon,” 
and ‘‘ As from the power,” from Dryden's ‘* Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day.” In each of these the chorus made an advance, 
if possible, upon the work of Monday, and reached a very 
high average. Madame Albani lead the soloists with 
‘‘From mighty kings,” from ‘* Judas Maccabeus ;” ‘‘ Ombra 
mai fu,” from *‘Serse.” Madame Melba did not make any 
too promising a début in ‘* Let the bright Seraphim.” She 
seemed to be nervous, perhaps from the vast extent of 
space before her, or from some reason, and did not do her- 
self justice. However, in the ‘‘ Sweet bird,” the apostrophe 
of the ‘‘ Pensive nun devout and pure” in ‘‘L’Allegro et II 
Penseroso,” she redeemed herself in a measure. 

Miss Ella Russell repeated her success of rehearsal day 
in ‘‘ But oh, what art can teach,” from the ‘‘ Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,” ‘‘As from the power,” and the aria from 
‘*Ottone,” above referred to. She joined Madame Clara 
Samuell and Madame Marian Mackenzie in the popular trio, 
‘*See the conquering hero comes,” from ‘‘ Joshua.” The 
two latter sang ‘‘O lovely peace,” from ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beus.” Mr. Lloyd was himself in ‘‘ Sound the alarm,” also 
from ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” and ‘‘ Love in her eyes,” from 
‘Acis and Galatea.” Mr. Ben Davies was equally effective 
in ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” from ‘‘ Jephtha,” and ‘* Love 
sounds the alarm.” Mr. Santley, as on Monday, secured 
the greatest applause for his wonderful rendering of 
‘Honor and arms.” As on the two previous occasions, Mr. 
August Manns worked indefatigably to secure the best 
possible rendering of the program. 


ceived 


** ISRAEL IN Ecypt.” 


This grand work of Hiandel’s is usually chosen for the 
third day, and is pre-eminently the chorus field day. The 
chorus after chorus that follow each other illustrate some 
of his greatest work. As in all things on earth we do 
not always attain our highest ideals, so it was with Mr. 
Manns’ forces on this occasion. The work of the two 
previous days from his capable body of choristers led all 
to believe that the choral numbers of the noble work would 
be rendered better than ever before, but for some unac- 
countable reason at the beginning of ‘‘ And with the blast 
of thy nostrils” there was a complete breakdown. They 
had to start again, which seemed to lead to some confusion, 
for many times during this number faulty intonation was 
perceptible, and discord seemed to have displaced harmony 
for a time. 

The opening of ‘‘ Thy right hand ” was another instance 
of inferior work. After this, however, their efforts resulted 
in most commendable effects, and among the choruses that 
were given in splendid style were the famous ‘‘ Hailstone,” 
which had to be repeated ; ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness,” 
‘ Heled them through the deep,” ‘‘ The horse and his rider,” 

‘ The people shall hear,” and others. It was Mr. Lloyd's 
privilege this time to carry off the honors with ‘‘ The Enemy 
said.’ Miss Anna Williams sang the soprano, Miss Clara 
Butt made a successful début in the contralto music, and 
Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Norman Salmond sang exceed- 
ingly well ‘‘ The Lord isa man of war.” Ishould have said 
that the work was preceded by ‘‘ The ways of Zion do 
‘* Lamentations of the Israelites on the 

The national anthem closed the proceed- 


mourn” from the 
death of Joshua.” 


rm which was followed by vociferous shouts and loud ac- 


clamation to Mr. Manns in acknowledgment of the invalu- 
able service he had rendered to the cause by carrying for- 
ward the work in such an able manner. 

The attendance shows a slight falling off from that of 
1891. For the rehearsal there were 16,172, as against 16,- 
507 on the previous occasion. For the ‘‘ Messiah,” 20,375, 
as against 20,587. For selection day, 21,139, as against 
21,488, and for ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 18,720 this year, as 
against 22,218 before, making a total attendance this year 
of 76,486, as against 80,795 three years ago. Their receipts 
a little exceeded those on the previous occasion, as the in- 
creased sale of reserved places more than made up for the 
loss that the diminished attendance would otherwise have 
caused. * 

(FERMAN OPERA SEASON. 

‘* Die Walkiie " opened the season of German opera at 
Drury Lane Theatre last week Tuesday night. The house 
was crowded and great enthusiasm reigned throughout the 
evening. Madame Klafsky’s ‘* Briinnhilde” was certainly 
a fine piece of acting and singing. Mlle. Gherlsen was 
hardly up to the part of ‘‘Sieglinde” vocally, but won 
much applause for her reading of the part. Mlle. Olitzka 
was very successful in the part of ‘ Fricka.” Herr Al- 
vary’s ‘‘Siegmund” was after the first part most satisfac- 
tory. Herr Wiegand was a capital ‘‘ Wotan.” Mr. David 
Bispham “filled” the part of ‘‘ Hunding,” and the opera 
was well conducted by Herr Lohse, from Hamburg, who 
proved himself a thoroughly competent conductor, com- 
manding well his orchestra and sympathizing with the 
soloists. 

‘* Siegfried” filled the boards on Saturday night, the 
same conductor again proved himself a master of his art, 
and Herr Max Alvary’s impersonation of the title réle left 
little to be desired. From the moment he appeared as the 
impetuous youth until his final passionate duet with 
‘* Briinnhilde” he was almost idealin the part. Frau Klafsky 
was a worthy companion as “ Briiunhilde,” her part being 
much too short to suit the audience. Fraulein Ghertsen and 
Fraulein Olitzka were both excellent in the bird music and 
part of ‘‘Erda” respectively. Mr. Bispham was “ Al- 
berich,” Mr. Wiegand the ‘‘ Wanderer” and Herr Wald- 
mann ‘ Fafner.” Again the house was crowded and 
most appreciative. 

‘‘ Tannhiiuser " was selected for the third performance 
on last Tuesday, which seemed equally as popular as the 
two numbers from the ‘‘ Ring” that had preceded it. The 
two leading artists that had acquitted themselves so well in 
the more declamatory passages could not rise to the occa- 
sion, requiring more pure singing, and consequently while 
their histrionic conception of the leading parts left nothing 
to be desired, their vocalization could hardly be spoken of 
inthis manner. Mr. Wiegand was ‘* Landgraf,” Mr. David 
Bispham ‘‘Wolfram” and Fraulein Gherlsen ‘ Venus.” 
Mr. Feld conducted an all round good performance. 

Covent GARDEN OPERA. 

The novelty set for this week is Cowen’s ‘‘ Signa,” which 
is down for to-night, with Mr. Ben Davies in the title réle, 
Mlle. Nuovena as ‘‘Gemma,” and other parts by Ancona 
and Castlemary. ‘This will be followed by ‘‘La Navar- 
raise,” with Madame Calvé, Plangon, Gillibert, 
Dufriche and Alvarez. 

Monday night we had ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” with the De 
Reszkés, Madame Melba, Miles. Baurmeister and Lucille 
Hill; Messrs. Plancon, Albers, Castlemary and Bonnard. 

Tuesday, ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” and ‘‘ La Navarraise,” 
with Madame Calvé, Mlle. Simmonet, Messrs. Plangon, Bou- 
vet, Castlemary, Bonnard, Dufriche and Alvarez. Wednes- 
day, the De Reskés, Madame Eames, Mlle. Giulia Ravoglia, 
Signor de Vaschetti and Signor Anconda, in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
‘* Falstaff” on Thursday evening, with the original cast, 
and ‘‘ Faust” last night, with Mmes. Melba, Bauermeister 
and Norcrosse, this being the début of the latter lady, who 
I understandis from Chicago, and is the wife of Mr. Nor- 
cross, of the Meisterglee singers. I was unable to attend, 
so cannot report her success. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded the De Reszké’'s, Messrs. Villani and Bouvet. The 


attendance this week has been large. 
FRANK V. 


3onnard, 


ATWATER. 





G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Has just published the following book, 
every organist: 


A MARCH ALBUM 


PIPE ORCAN. 


Selected, Arranged and Edited by 


OonHAS. 1. MORSH. 
Flexible Cloth, Price $2.00. 


This collection contains twenty-two celebrated Marches 
by Costa, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Meyerbeer, Ru- 
binstein, Salomé, Schubert, Wagner, Weber and others. 


indispensable to 








FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 





During the Summer Months 
Vocal Teaching in all the branches, 
with well-known assistant teachers. 


Mr. MARTIN ROEDER, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Is the leading exponent of the Lamperti 
Method in this country. Pupils of 
world wide reputation. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, New Term begina Ist July. 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Inouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and eafnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &ce. 
Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 






























LA Marcue Funepre. 
SUSPENSION in the composition of Life- 
harmonies! From out of the midst of the tranquil, 

even joyous strains the spheres have been playing, a fierce 
discord, sudden, tumultuous, tragic, is struck ! 

The audience of the universe starts horror-stricken. 
Dazed, no sound is heard in the breathless pause. The 
nations are swept to their knees in helpless awe, and the 
wailing minor that takes up the theme is mingled with the 


sobs of those who hear. 
* 2 * 


Among the condolences sent to Madame Carnot was 
that of THe Musica, Courter, representing the heartfelt 
sympathy of American musicians in France and America. 

* *# # 


The last public dinner given by the Carnots was that 
givenin honor of the Beaux Arts. One hundred covers 
were laid. The lamented President of the Republic had at 
his right M. Puvis de Chavannes, president of the Société 
des Beaux Arts, and at his left M. Ambroise Thomas, of 
the Conservatoire. Among those present were MM. 
Saint-Saéns and Reyer. 

*% & & 

The funeral marches played during the procession were 
most beautiful and impressive, pre-eminent that of Chopin. 
A sort of whizzing scream, like the cry of a wounded bird, 
was mingled with the roll of muffled drums. 

At 12 o'clock, as the cortége curved around the noble 
place of the Hétel de Ville, the varied cadences of the clock 
of the historic building joined with the tolling of the bells 
and the death carillon of the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
across the bridge, the cannons meantime booming an ac- 
cent of grief underneath the doleful chimings. Few were 
unaffected by the sounds. 

MM. Saint-Saéns, Roujon and Ambroise Thomas were 
the commission on music for the sad event. Saint-Saéns 
was the organist. 

When a few weeks ago the aged Cavaillé-Colle finished 
his labor of love on this magnificent organ, now one of the’ 
first in Paris, how little could anyone have imagined to what 
service its heavenly strains should so soon be consecrated ! 

At the church, during the entrance and placement of the 
cortége and the arrival of the clergy, Saint-Saéns played 
the ‘‘ Mors et Vita” of Gounod. The chorus of the Con- 
servatoire concerts, with the maitrise of the Cathedral, 
sang the ‘‘ De Profundis” as the casket was being placed 
in position. As the clergy passed to the altar the orches- 
tra of the Conservatoire concerts, under M. Taffanal, played 
the Beethoven ‘‘ Funeral March.” 

Faure, the well-known tenor of the Opera, sang, accom- 
panied by chorus and maitrise, two verses of the ‘* Mors 
et Vita.” After that the ‘‘ Dies Irae” was sung by chorus 
and maitrise. At the Elevation Faure sang the ‘ Pie 
Jesu.” The orchestra played ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” the ‘ Re- 
quiem” of Saint-Saéns and the Marche Funébre, of Am- 
broise Thomas. A ‘ Libera” was sung by chorus and 
maitrise, accompanied by the orchestra, and the sor/ze was 
played by Saint-Saéns. 

M. Th. Dubois was noticed among the Academicians, 
scarcely recognizable indeed in his fine green and black 
robe, as the modest organist of Madeleine. He, too, must 
have felt the thrill of Fate's surprise. 

Choral societies, Conservatoire, public schools, Orphéon 
and fanfare music were represented by flowers and flags 
in the imposing procession. 

* & 

While the news of President Carnot’s death was still un- 
realized, another death, almost a national calamity, took 
place, that of the celebrated contralto, Mme, Alboni. 

Although she died at her summer villa, Ville d’Avray, 
her home was in Paris, on the Cours-la-Reine, well known 
to the Parisian culte. The funeral was held at Saint 
Pierre-de-Chaillat, said to be the richest church in Paris, 
She was buried in Pere La Chaise, and in the procession, 
at the desire of the singer, were 100 orphan children. 

The casket of the well-loved singer was covered with 
natural flowers, and over a hundred garlands were disposed 
upon the carriage of death. M. Zieger, her husband, her 
brothers and sisters took part in the funeral procession 
(which is wholly on foot here, not in carriages as with us). 
The huissiers of the Hétel de Ville carried a magnificent 
couronne between them. 
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A delegation from the municipal council, the director of 
Public Assistance, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, 
the Italian Ambassador, Ambroise Thomas, Strakosch, the 
impresario, Madame Patti, Alexander Dumas, M. Truffier, 
the Count Casa Miranda, husband of Mme. Nilsson, were 
also in the procession. 

During the grand mass at the church were given ‘‘ Ego 
Sum,” by Gounod, ‘‘ Quid Sum Miser,” by the same com- 
poser, ‘‘ Pie Jesu,” Faure, sung by the composer, ‘‘ Sanctus 
et Benedictus,” from a mass of Dubois, ‘*‘ Agnus Dei,” from 
Stradella, sung by Mlle. Delna, accompanied by harp and 
‘cello. Faure and Delna with the maitrise were the 
singers. 

Correct in her life and boundless in her charities, Mme. 
Alboni was said to have the most pure and powerful con- 
tralto voice known in this century. Pupil of Rossini and 
Bartolotti, she made her début in La Scala, Milan, a 
triumph that meant something in those days, and was soon 
after engaged in the TnéAtre Italien, Paris, and later in the 
Opera. 

Later triumphs, almost without precedent, were made in 
London, in the States in 1864 and in Italy. Twice married, 
her first husband was a count, the second Captain of La 
Garde Republicaine of Paris, M. Ch. Zieger. 

Passionately attached to Paris, in which ‘‘ adorable city,” 
as she termed it, she always found ‘‘ the most sympathetic 
receptions and the most perfect courtesy,” she leaves to it 
the largest part of her fortune, a sum of about $10,000. 

It is said that the singer was extremely affected by the 
terms in which the Préfet of Paris spoke of her talent at 
the time of the inauguration of the Rossini Home, and she 
every year after that sent regularly a check of 2,000 francs 
to be used for the benefit of the pupils of Paris schools. 


* 2 


The season of concours or contests is upon the musical 
students of Paris with full force. 

The series opened with the solfege course for singers. 
The jury was composed of MM. Ambroise Thomas, Ch. 
Lenepveu, Barthe, Samuel Rousseau, of St. Clotilde 
Salomé, of Trinité, Weckerlin, librarian of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, de la Nux, Gastinel and Canoby. 

There were fourteen men and twenty-six women con- 
testants. Miles Dreux, pupil of Vidal and Mouzin ; Favier, 
pupil of Maugin; Tasso, pupil of Vidal and Mouzin, won 
first prizes. MM. Edwy, pupil of M. Danhauser, inspector 
of music in the public schools ; Huberdean, also of same 
teacher, and Dantu, pupil of Villaret, gained third prizes, 
as also Miles. Fiodin and Robert, pupils of Maugin, Tainy 
and Mastio, pupils of Vidal and Mouzin. 

* # * 


Nothwithstanding that all competition was closed this 
week owing to President Carnot’s death, a jury was ap- 
pointed to hear the cantatas of the contestants for the 
Grand Prix de Rome. The students wrote for twenty- 
five hours. . 

The first grand prize was given to M. Rabaud, pupil of 
Massenet, and second grand prize to Lethorey, pupil of Th. 
Dubois. Honorable mention was made of M. Mouquet, 
pupil also of Dubois. 

The contests in harmony have been postponed till the 
15th and 16th inst. 

Examination of music in the public schools consisted of 
three features: Sight reading, the singing of a chorus of 
three equal parts, from memory, and the singing of the 
‘** Marseillaise.” I do not wonder that the latter is made 
part of the test, as the officially recognized one, that of 
Rouget de Lisle, is extremely difficult. Two of the verses 
of the celebrated war song are omitted owing to the 
ferocity of the sentiments. 

In this can be seen, or heard rather, the difference be- 
tween singing and speaking diction of the French lan- 
guage. ‘‘ Patrie,” ‘‘ France,” ‘* féroce” become “ Patri-ah,” 
‘*Franc-ah,” ‘feroc-ah.” ‘* Exemple” becomes ‘‘ esem- 
plu” and “‘ tyrannie ” ‘‘ tyranni-a.” 

Sight reading comprises three or four keys, with modu- 
lations major and minor, with catchy time at -intervals— 
most excellent work and usually very well done. The boys’ 
three part chorus was ‘‘ L’Aurore,” by Eugéne Anthiome ; 
the girls’ about the same order of difficulty, ‘‘ La Bergerie,” 
by Auzende. Acommission is out for the discovery or new 
songs to be used in the public schools, but nothing ac- 
ceptable has been offered as yet. 

In sight reading the syllables are all read in the key of 
*C,” though the pitch is taken for the key indicated. For 
instance, in the key of ‘‘G” ‘‘sol” is found, but is called 
**sol,” not ‘‘do.” This simplifies matters. (All instru- 
mental music, too, is taught in solfége, not with the letters, 
as with us.) 

The examinations before last year were all conducted in 
one building, to which all Paris infant-ry had to flock. 
Two members of the Academy, with the inspector, M. 
Danhauser, composed the jury. There are now three sep- 
arate locales for examination. 

The classes are brought by their teachers, and accom- 
panied by their music teacher, to the large room of the 
central school. Here the little French lads and lassies 
stand in the middle of the floor. The music teacher stands 
with his back to the jury and keeps time, leaving the chil- 
dren to do all the work. Each teacher has so many schools 











15 
in his charge. The three members of the jury average the 
marks given each and form a percentage, from which 
prizes or medals are given. 

The teachers are chosen by competition. They are paid 
250 frs. a year for each school, and may have six. After 
three years 50 frs. are added, and the salary becomes 400 
frs. a year a school after nine years ! 

The expense of music in the public schools of Pairs is 
281,000 frs. a year. 

Music is obligatory for schools and pupils. All can learn. 
There is no such thing as ‘‘ no ear, A move- 
ment is being made in the normal schools to have the 
regular teachers made thorough musicians, but it is not yet 
achieved. The institution of ‘‘Orphéon” no longer exists. 

Women are the principals or matrons of the girls’ schools. 
One of the best regulated schools in every way is said to 
be that of rue Louis-Blanc. When the Russian visitors 
were here they highly complimented this school and its 
able principal. 

Cooking and sewing are taught, as well as music, and the 
results are marvelous. There are 182 boys’ schools and 184 
girls’ schools in the city, with eighteen schools for small 
boysand eighty maternal schools for boys and girls. There 
are 3,000,000 people in Paris. I do not know how this com- 
pares with educational possibilities in New York. 

*# 2s # 


” 


**no voice.” 


Miss Della Rogers, of Denver, Col., who has been three 
years a pupil of de la Grange in Paris, has made her début 
in St. Petersburg, in the rdle of ‘‘ Carmen,” with immense 
success. She is compared to Delna and Richard. 

Mrs. Albert G. Thies isin Paris. She this week gave a 
charming concert in the Salle Flaxland before a select 
audience of Americans and French, who were enthusiastic 
in their applause. Mrs. Thies looked very pretty in a cor- 
rect Josephine gown of pale blue watered silk, tan slippers 
and gloves. She was never in better voice. 

ee 

M. Casimir-Périer was ata grand soirée, given in his 
honor by the Countess Greffiiths, when news was brought 
to him of the assassination. Mlle. Delna, of the Opera 
Comique, was just about to commence one of the arias of 
‘‘ Figaro,” in which she has found herself famous, and the 
absolute quiet of a French musical party when an artist is 
about to commence to sing or play was over the place. The 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, now the President 
of the Republic, was seated on a divan between the Prin- 
cess d’Henin and the Countess de Pourtales, when Connt 
de Ganay entered hastily and broke the terrible news. 

Mlle. Delna, by the way, was a barkeeper’s daughter 
down in the provinces, and was frequently called from her 
duties as hostess to cheer the company with her remarka- 
ble voice. A Paris musician happening in one day was 
the ‘‘tide in the affairs” of the girl which has led on to 
most remarkable fortune. 

Added to a wild rose beauty of the soubrette type she 
has wonderful chest tones, ‘‘more so” even than Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, and a large fetching compass besides. 


* #2 


The Institution of the Young Blind at: Paris has associ- 
ated with it a Société de Placement for providing gradu- 
ates with positions. At Caen this week a concert of sacred 
music was given for the benefit of this society. M. Albert 
Mabant, professor of music at the Institution, and George 
Syme, the blind organist, of St. Etienne-du-Mont, Paris, 
took part in the affair. The music of Bach, Guilmant, 
Gigout, Boelman, Marty (the blind organist of St. Francois 
Xavier and professor of organ in the Paris Institution), and 
Lebel, also blind, were played. The audience was distin- 


j guished, refined and enthusiastic. 


"** 
M. Chas-Marie Widor gave this week a musical at his 
artistic studio, 3 Rue l’Abbaye, a stone’s throw from St. 
Germain-des-Prés. His new quintet, heretofore spoken of 
in THe Musicat Courter, was given by artists of the first 
rank on their different instruments, the maitre himself 
directing, leaning quietly against the corner of his organ 
box, his left hand in his pocket, the right with a lead 
pencil accenting the thoughts of the composition to the 
players. He wore his regulation suit of gray, with stu- 
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dents’ tie, and was graceful and courteous as a genius, and 
a French musical genius at that, well could be. 

M. J. Philippe was graceful master of the piano score and a 
charming host besides. Several beautiful songs were given 
Miss Lydia Eustis, daughter of Mr. Allain Eustis, 
and niece of Paris, a beautiful 


by 
the American Minister at 
and young brunette with illuminated dark eyes, a sweet 
and correct taste in dress, who speaks French like a 


sings with good diction and has a thrilling mezzo 


smile 
native 
soprano voice. 

Vierne, laureate of Widor’s organ class this year, who, 
by the way, is also quite blind and plays wholly by mem- 
ory, delighted the audience by his rendering of two Bach 
chorals on the gold and white organ—no one more de- 
lighted than Widor himself. 

Widor is a connoisseur, and the 
A detailed de- 


Ihe studio is perfect. 
various objects of art are not idly chosen. 
scription of the suite of rooms in which the symphonist 
‘ thinks” Tue Musica, Courter of Decem- 


Bl. 


was given in 


ber 
* * 

A touching ceremony took place in the Stowe Chapel 

The Princess Louise, fourth daughter of 

the Count of Paris, made her first communion under the 

direction of M. l'Abbé Gaudeau of the diocese of Paris, all 

the members of the family and of their house being pres- 


here this week 


During the ceremony, which was strictly private, 
an ‘‘Ave Maria” 


ent 

Madame la Comtesse de Paris sang 

which had been composed and dedicated to her grand- 

mother, Queen Amelie, by the choirmaster of Saint Roch. 
* & # 

M. Marsick, the violinist, when asked his opinion as to 
whether a violin artist should or should not condescend to 
play obligatos for singers, replies 

‘Mon opinion sur le cas que vous me signalez, c’est bien 
simple 

‘*Ce refus est un simple infantillage, et non mente guére 
qu'on siy arrcte.” 

& & & 

New thematic tables of new music are out by Richault 
& Cie the composers the names of Deshayes, 
De la 
organist of the Cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand, and Aloys 
across the 


Among 


> 


Tombelle, Grison, organist of Rheims; Lemaign, 


News comes 
Why is not American 


Claussmann. All for the organ! 
of some beautiful new music 


FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


water 
music known in Paris? 
PARI 


Weimar Letter. 
WEIMAR, 
STAVENHAGEN 


probably make a tour of the United States next sea- 


June 29, 1804 
ERNHARD will very 
son. He is the only one of the really great living pianists 
who has not yet visited America, and his appearance will 
be an event of great interest and importance in the musical 


world over there. Mrs. Stavenhagen has also been en- 
gaged by Walter Damrosch for his German opera in New 
York, provided his scheme materializes. The prospects 
Have just heard from an ab- 


Sucher nor 


seem rather dark just now. 
solutely reliable that 
Alvary will go, previous reports to the contrary notwith- 


source neither Rosa 
standing 

Without either of these two powerful artists the outlook 
would be very dark for Mr. Damrosch for giving first-class 
It would be a great pity if Mr. Damrosch’s 


performances 
fall through, but better that than mediocre 


plans should 
performances 
Sut to return to Stavenhagen. If he goes to America 
he will spend about five months concertizing in the States 
and Canada, visiting the principal cities, and then he con- 
templates going to Australia for,a short tour before return- 
ing home. His summer course of instruction has begun, 
and aspiring young pianists are coming to him from all 
parts of Germany, and from all the world in fact ; though his 
class is not yet large, it represents Germany, Hungary, 
Norway, America and Australia. The class meets twice a 
week at Stavenhagen’s house, and is conducted by him on 
exactly the same plan that Liszt adopted for his pupils. 

The choice of compositions is left entirely to the pupils, 
who are for the most part well advanced. The pupils take 
turns in playing, the best coming last, though there is 
otherwise no special order in regard to talent or pro- 
ficiency. 

Stavenhagen listens very attentively, making suggestions 
now and then, and occasionally stopping the performer and 
playing a few bars himself to better illustrate his meaning; 
he makes very little allusion to technic, the interpretation 
being the main thing. ‘To benefit much by his instruction, 
the pupil must have thoroughly mastered the technical dif- 
ficulties of a piece before taking it to him. His is not 
ordinary instruction such as one gets in private lessons; it 
is musical instruction on a broad and general basis, of 
great value to those far advanced and quick to compre- 
hend, and tosuch only. It is a fine school for artists in 
need of the finishing touches. 

I was present at one of these class performances recently 
and found it very interesting. Among the pupils are some 
of unusual promise. Ernest Hutcheson, a young Australian, 
easily leads the class; next comes Akos von Buttykay, a 
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Hungarian ; Miss Stollwell (or Stillwell), a young American 
girl, is also a very intelligent pianist. ‘The young men are 
both destined to make a name in the musical world. 
Hutcheson especially, is a pianist of extraordinary ability. 
Stavenhagen considers him the most talented pupil he ever 
had, which means a good deal, as the great pianist has 
taught many gifted pupils. 

Hutcheson is to give a recital in Leipsic on July 2, and as 
the program which he will play is very representative and 
gives one a good idea of the young pianist’s calibre, I 
give it: 

Chromatic fantasie and fugue 
Sonate Pastorale 
Charactersttick 

Romance 

Novelette 

Nocturne, B major...... 
Etude, op. 25, No. 11 

Etude, op. 1. No. 1 

Capriccio, B minor Brahms 
Walkuren-Ritt Wagner-Hutcheson 
ND 05 ceasneeteintensdeabs seusetienassinmeaiasend A. von Buttykay 


Beethoven 
.Mendelssohn 


Chopin 


Capriccio , } 
Intermezzo Pu oaeehUpebe reese senhhsssnayaes ee Stavenhagen 
Menuetto Capriccioso.... ) 

Rhapsody Wo. 6.....sidisnide ocikedscchecie tds tw cadegibhniustbieguaccey Liszt 

Having heard Hutcheson play this entire program, I can 
truthfully say that he gave a masterly interpretation of the 
various and in character so widely different compositions. 
He plays Bach and Brahms with breadth and composure, 
Chopin with delicacy and poetic conception and Liszt and 
his own ‘ Walkiiren-rit"—which, by the way, is a very 
clever and effective transcription—with great brilliancy. 
Deserving of special praise is his playing of the Staven- 
hagen and Buttykay numbers. 

Hutcheson has something of Stavenhagen’s inimitable 
touch, which enables him to give a most delicate rendering 
of the ‘* Intermezzo.” 

Quite a number of the pianist’s friends are going to Leip- 
sic from here to attend his concert, among them Staven- 
hagen himself. 

As Hutcheson seems destined to become a shining light 
in the musical heavens, it will no doubt interest the readers 
of Tue Musicat Courter to learn something about his 
career. He was born in Melbourne in 1871. At three and 
a half years of age he began to play the piano, and at five 
played in public in his native city. Then for a number of 
years he concertized in Australia asachild prodigy. At 
nine he began serious study, first with his guardian, a very 
competent teacher, with the title of Mus. Doc., and later 
with Max Vogrich, who accompanied Wilhelmj on his 
Australian tour in the early part of the eighties. Vogrich 
remained in Melbourne some time after Wilhelmj had re- 
turned to Europe. In 1886 Hutcheson went to Leipsic and 
took a four years’ course at the Conservatory, studying 
piano with Reinecke principally. 

During the summer of 1891 he studied with Stavenhagen, 
and then went to Australia on an extended concert tour. 
For the past year he has been with Stavenhagen again. 
He is a phenomenal sight reader, and has at the same time 
a remarkably fine memory; he not only memorizes with 
great ease, but retains pieces once learned remarkably 
well. All Hutcheson lacks is the final polish—the ultra 
finishing touches, demanded of great virtuosos nowadays. 
He will soon have acquired these requisites, and then he 
will be one of the greatest pianists of the day. 

3uttykay, the young Hungarian, also seems destined to 
make a name for himself, but rather as a composer than 
as a pianist, although he has unusual talent for his instru- 
ment. He did not begin serious study of the piano until he 
was in his eighteenth year, hence he is technically handi- 


“capped, but he is a musician through and through ; he has 


a pleasing personality and such a fund of native enthu- 
siasm that his playing is sure to please. Moreover, he is 
working very hard at technic and has made great progress 
during the past winter. Though he will never have such a 
prodigious technic as Stavenhagen or Hutcheson, he will 
undoubtedly gain recognition as a performer. However, 
composition is his real forte; here he certainly has a future 
before him. He has composed but little as yet, but the 
few works that he has written are gems. 

Stavenhagen himself is now studying his ‘‘ scherzo” and 
is to make it one of his standard répertoire pieces. This 
speaks well indeed for the composition, for Stavenhagen 
very rarely plays in public the works of contemporaneous 
composers, Brahms excepted. This ‘ scherzo” is his last 
work. His other compositions, all of which show marked 
talent, are,a ‘‘Symphonic Poem” for orchestra, a ‘‘ Valse 
Caprice” for piano, several songs and a one act ballet. 
None of these pieces have been published yet, but some of 
them will besoon. Buttykay’s family and relatives were 
opposed to an artistic career, but the young man’s love for 
music finally overcame all obstacles. However, it was not 
until he had graduated at the university of Buda-Pesth last 
year, at theage of twenty-two, that he could devote his en- 
tire time to hisart. During the four years’ course at the 
university he managed to do considerable with piano and 
theory, having piano lessons with Professor Thoman, and 
instruction in theory and harmony with Victor Herzfeld, 
both teachers at the Buda-Pesth Music Academy. For the 
last year Buttykay has studied with Stavenhagen.- As a 





rule Stavenhagen gives no instruction, except during the 
summer, and then only in the manner described above. 
But recognizing the exceptional talent of Hutcheson and 
Buttykay. he has ‘given them lessons all through the year, 
as regularly as his time permitted. 

*e# *# * 


The musical season closed here officially on the 10th with 
the performance of ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” ‘This was Giessen’s 
last night, and he received an ovation at the hands of his 
admirers. 

The Festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik Ver- 
ein properly closed the season. Concerning this Mr. 
Floersheim has written in full. Besides the European 
representative of Tue Musica: Courter, many other emi- 
nent critics and musicians were in town during these five 
days. 

On Monday evening of the Festival week Carl Scheide- 
mantel, of Dresden, gave an evening of song in the Erho- 
lung-Saale. The saying ‘‘ A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country” does not hold good in Scheide- 
mantel’s case. The incomparable baritone received a rous- 
ing welcome back to his native city. Scheidemantel and 
Alvary, who both began their artistic career on the Wei- 
mar stage, draw here as no other singers can. Scheide- 
mantel is a greater singer than Alvary. On this evening 
he sang selections by Henschel, Lassen, Schubert, Franz, 
Schumann, Lindner and Sommer in a manner fully worthy 
of his great reputation; his singing was quite above all 
criticism. Dr. Lassen accompanied with great taste and 
refinement, and so musically that it added much to the 
whole, making it an evening of unalloyed pleasure. 

ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





Paris News. 


PARIS, July 3, 1894. 
HE New York organist, Mr. Wm. C. Carl, 
who is here, will remain until September 8, when he 
will sail in time to meet his engagement at the Worcester 
Festival. Mr. Carl will study during the summer with 
Guilmant. 5 

Mr. G. L. P. Butler, first tenor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue, New York, arrived here last week to 
take a course with Sbriglia, oneof the famous vocal teachers 
of Paris. 

M. Colonne, the director, left for Aix-les-Bains on Satur- 
day for his annual season of orchestral concerts at that 
summer resort. 

Mile. Bourgeois will make her appearance at the Grand 
Opera here on July 9 in the ‘* Walkiire.” 

Mierszwinski, the tenor, is at present in Paris, anticipating 
a contract to sing at Grand Opéra. 

Henry Heyman, the San Francisco violinist, arrived here 
last week from Italy. He will leave for Liége, Belgium, 
next week at the invitation of Ovide Musin, who resides 
there when he is in Europe, to attend the commencement 
of the Conservatory of Music of that city. 

Paderewski is to open a new recital hall in the Erard 
Building, 18 Great Marlborough street, London, on July 11. 
Mr. Blondel, of the Paris house of Erard, will be present 
on the occasion. The latter has just returned from a visit 
to the Antwerp Exposition. 

You have no doubt received the preliminary announce- 
ment of Messrs. Abbey & Grau for the coming season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In Paris there is surprise 
at the engagement of Mlle. Sanderson, who, although an 
estimable artist, is considered passée so far as voice goes. 
But then nothing need surprise or would surprise New 
York people who have necessarily become accustomed to 
listening to opera singers whose voices have been worn to 
shreds by unceasing engagements on European opera 
stages. In fact no surprise would be occasioned if the en- 
gagemerit of Sims Reeves were announced, and he would 
probably be heard in New York next year if he could be 
induced to cross the ocean. 

An amusing feature of Mr. Abbey's interview in the 
Paris ‘‘ New York Herald” of yesterday is the statement 
that ‘‘ when I was in Italy I heard something like one hun- 
dred and eighty-five different singers,” &c., as if Mr. 
Abbey could distinguish between good, bad or indifferent 
singers, when, as a fact, that most excellent gentleman and 
Napoleon of managers cannot distinguish the difference be- 
tween a contralto and asoprano timbre. The ‘‘ Herald” 
must have interviewed Mr. Maurice Grau, who at least is 
capable of distinguishing those differences. 
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HE American Ladies’ Vocal Quartet is the 
newest attraction before the public and is destined to 
win many laurels throughout the United States and Canada 
this coming season. The Quartetis under the management 
of the New York Musical Exchange, and consists of Miss M. 
Winstanley Pridham, first soprano; Miss Winnifred Sulli- 
van, second suprano ;. Miss Helen A. Tappen, first alto, and 
Miss Adéle Crossete, second alto, who were selected from 
over 1,000 voices. These ladies hail respectively from 
Toronto, Lima, Ohio ; Bernardsville, N. J., and New York 
city, are all of them young, talented and attractive, and 
have never been heard in public to any extent. . A well- 
known pianist and a lady reader yet to be selected will 
travel with the Quartet and complete a highly interesting 
and novel program. 

Have you read Louis Lombard’s new book, ‘‘ Observa- 
tions of a Traveler"? If not, get a copy of it, peruse it 
carefully, and you'll learn a great deal worth knowing. It 
is dedicated ‘to Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, in proof of 
admiration,” and many of the ideas ex- 
pressed are emphatically those of a keen observer of human 
character and a scholarly philosopher. Those of us who 
know Louis well are aware that he merits both of these 
titles. His brief preface contains a touch of genuine 
humor. I give it in full: ‘‘In the hot haste of modern 
sight seeing, these observations were inscribed upon hotel 
receipts, cuffs, backs of envelopes and edges of news- 
papers, while the writing desk was a camel's neck, the back 
of a seatin adiligence, or sometimes, Arab fashion, my left 
hand. ‘Therefore, it is hoped that the reader may not ex- 
pect these jottings to be either exhaustive or coherent.” 
It would take altogether too long to mention here all the 
bright things which Louis has scattered through this 
dainty little volume; suffice it to say that the book is 
full of meat, instructive, witty, and worthy of more than 
one reading. 

B. H. A. Hofmann writes sensible articles for the 
‘* Violin World.” Iam glad he has given violinists some 
suggestions about the *‘ grooming” of the violin. Among 
other things hesays: ‘‘ The habit, by many so persistently 
adhered to, of allowing the rosin which constantly drops 
from the bow while playing to remain and eventually to 
form a solid crust on the belly of the instrument, under the 
strings, should be corrected at once. Do not be misled 
into the belief that it looks artistic. It doesnot. It simply 
brands you as careless and untidy.” 

Mrs. Gerrit Smith has sung the past two Sundays at St. 
John’s Church, Staten Island, near Fort Wadsworth station, 
and will probably be heard there for several Sundays to 


friendship and 


come. It is needless to add that she has captured the en- 
tire region. 
The Duff Opera Company's presentation of ‘: The 


Mikado” is very tine, and the big houses and warm appre- 
ciation are not at all out of place. Miss D. Eloise Morgan 
is an ideal ‘‘ Yum Yum,” and her F in alt astonishes her 
audiences beyond measure. Miss Lillian Swain, as ‘* Pitti 
Sing,” makes the hit of the entire opera, and is certainly 
too cute for anything. ‘‘ Ko Ko” and the ‘* Mikado” are 
irresistibly funny and the chorus is an uncommonly har- 
monious and well balanced body of singers. 

Louis R. Dressler has a new and highly useful ‘‘T'e Deum” 
out, in G, published by Ditson. Each voice gets its fair 
share of solo work, and the composition contains some very 
meritorious passages, written in the true devotional spirit. 
The ‘‘Te Deum” was first heard at one of the private 
meetings of the Manuscript Society last season. 

Dr. John Cornelius Griggs, of the Metropolitan College 
of Music, has sent me an exhaustive pamphlet, published 
in Leipsic, on ‘‘ Music in America.”” As the book is printed 
in German, and as I am an inferior scholar in that lan- 
guage, I have not attempted to read Dr. Griggs’ work 
through ; but any one with half an eye can see at a mere 
glance that the book is an ambitious one, and that the 
Doctor has, in the language of the Bowery, “‘ laid himself 
out.” This is evidently the work on the merits of which 
the Doctor received his degree of Ph. D. Dr. Griggs is a 
young man of high attainments, musically and otherwise ; 
and not the least of his many charms is his noble bass 
voice, which he knows so well how to use, and which gives 
pleasure to all who hear it. 

Henry Hall Duncklee, of Newark, has been enjoying rest 
and recreation at Goffstown, N. H. Among thesolo singers 
whom Mr. Duncklee engaged for the Sunday evening ser- 
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Church were: Miss Myrta French, Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. 
Gertrude Luther, Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, Mrs. Kate Morgan 
Smith, Miss Blanche Taylor, Miss Jennie Dutton, Miss 
Alice Purdy, Miss Alice Breen and Mrs Carrie Hun King, 
sopranos ; Miss Ruth Thompson, Miss Alice Mandelick, 
Mrs. Mortimer H. Leonard, Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer, Miss Laura H. Graves, Miss Ada Fores- 
man, Miss Evaline A. Watson and Mrs. Frederic Dean, con- 
traltos; Messrs. William Courtney, Leonard E. Auty, 
George L. P. Butler, Bernard Einstein and Harry R. May, 
tenors, and George W. Fergusson, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Dr. 
Carl E. Martin, Grant Odell, W. E. Harper, John Bolze, 
James Sauvage and Clarence Bowen. A worthy list in- 
deed, and Mr. Duncklee deserves high compliments for his 
enterprise and rare judgment. 

Miss Myrta French, in the réle of ‘* Juliet,” made a grand 
success in Baltimore last month at her first operatic appear- 
ance in that city. The Baltimore ‘* News" of June 22 says: 
‘She has a sweet, flexible and quite powerful soprano, and 
her performance made a strong impression. The lovely 
waltz song in the second act was given with great effect, 
and she was obliged to repeat it. The balcony scene was 
treated with fervor and delicacy. It was an excellent per- 
formance throughout, and Miss French's success could not 
be disputed. She was recalled several times and received 
flowers.” 

That charming violinist, Miss Geraldine Morgan, and 
her talented young brother Paul, the cellist, are going on 
a trip through New England, beginning the middle of Octo- 
ber and lasting three weeks. Miss Morgan is at present 
visiting her cousins, who have a summer house at lovely 
Englewood, N. J., my old stamping ground. 

Gerrit Smith writes me from Windermere, having first 
visited Glasgow and Edinbro’ and played in the cathedrals. 
He reached London June 23, where he dined with Ben 
Davies, William Shakespeare and other notables. In that 
mighty metropolis he had sundry good times with Walter 
Damrosch, Francis Fischer Powers, Purdon Robinson and 
other well-known members of American musical circles. 
Thence he proceeded to Heidelberg, where he now is. He 
plans to get back home about August 1. 

During the absence of the popular tenor, Thomas Evans 
Greene, in Maryland, his place in the choir of the West 
End Collegiate Church, has been successively and success- 
fully filled by W. T. Van Yorx and Adam Lellman. 

Benjamin Eastman Harwood, formerly solo tenor of St. 
Thomas’ Church, is, I am informed, the proud and happy 
father of twins. Every fellow member of the Musurgia 
will doubtless send congratulations. 

Will E. Taylor, the popular organist and accompanist, 
will shortly sojourn for aseason at Saratoga Springs. 

Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, the gifted composer, 
musician, reader and monologist, is summering at Mt. 
Meenahga, near Ellenville, N. Y. 

Frank F. Barnard, the famous tenor, who sung ‘‘ The 
Palms” in the Grace Church scene in ‘‘ The Old Home- 
stead” for six consecutive years, has been rusticating at 
Long Branch. 

Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde, formerly the contralto soloist of 
the Madison avenue Presbyterian Church, has become very 
popular in Cleveland, Ohio. A Cleveland paper recently 
said of her: ‘‘ This magnificent voice possesses such a 
sympathetic quality that it claims the admiration of every 
listener.” The same paper speaks as follows of Miss 
Hyde's sister, Mrs. J. D. Briggs, who was formerly Mrs. 
Florence H. Jenckes, of New York: ‘* Mrs. Briggs has an 
attractive personality, vivacious manner and a really beau- 
tiful voice. It isa rch soprano, and is always heard with 
delight and profit. While in New York Mrs. Briggs was a 
church soloist of ability, having been the leading voice in 
the choir of St. Andrew’s M. E. Church. She did most ac- 
ceptable concert work there.” 

Morris Reno and family are summering at ‘‘ The Anchor- 
age,” Point Pleasant, N. J. 

J. F. Kitchen, organist of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, is rusticating in Canada, visiting his 
parents. 

Miss Esther Butler, formerly well known in New York as 
an accomplished soprano, is here on a visit from her new 
home in Minneapolis, where she has lived during the past 
two years and become identified with the best musical cir- 
cles of that progressive city of the great Northwest. Asa 
teacher of the voice she has an extensive following in Min- 
neapolis. She is about to visit relatives at Owego, N. Y. 

August Fricke Dead.—August Fricke, long the chief 
bass at the Royal Opera House of Berlin, died June 
27. 

Professor Helmholtz Ill.—Prof.Dr.Von Helmholtz, the 
noted German scientist, was taken seriously ill the latter 
part of last week, and on Sunday his entire family was 
called to his bedside as he was thought to be in great 
danger. Upto the time of going to press no further in- 
formation could be obtained. 

Johnson Engages Ysaye.—R. E. Johnson, the musical 
manager, who is now in Brussels, announces that he has 
engaged the celebrated Belgian violinist Eugene Ysaye, 
for a tour of this country. Forty concerts will be given 
commencing in this city in November at the Philharmonic 
concert. i 





vices last season at the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
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Bayreuth and Wagner. 
UT to‘return to “Parsifal.” While “Gur- 
nemanz” is relating that the king received an incura- 
ble wound and lost the sacred spear by yielding to the 
temptations of a beautiful woman, thus losing his purity, 
which is the condition of being a Knight of the Grail, a 
wounded swan suddenly flies across the stage and drops 
dead, and is closely followed by ‘ Parsifal,” the ‘' guile- 
less fool,” who has been preordained to cure the king and 
to become his successor. To the king, once praying pas- 
sionately at the altar for relief, a voice had called : 
By pity lightened, 
The guileless foo! ; 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool. 
‘** Parsifal”” therefore was expected, as a sort of Messiah 
who should bring deliverance to the king. 

Born in the forest and bereft of his parents, ‘* Parsifal” 
had grown upin a wild state of innocence and ignorance, 
the natural man, untrained and unshackled. He it was 
who had shot the wild swan, spreading horror and dismay 
among the knights, to whom it was not permitted to kill 
the beasts or birds. ‘‘Gurnemanz” questions ‘'Parsifal,” but 
the youth knows nothing of his past, except that he once 
had a mother, whose name was “ Heart’s Affliction,” and 
had lost her. ‘‘ Kundry,” who is a sorceress, then comes 
forward and tells ‘‘ Parsifal ” his mother is dead. 
fal” springs upon ‘‘ Kundry” in a rage and tries to choke 
her, but ‘‘Gurnemanz” rescues ‘‘ Kundry ” and holds him 
back. ‘ Parsifal” then begins to tremble and turn faint, 
and ‘‘Kundry” hastily goes to a brook, brings some 
water, sprinkles him and gives him to drink. ‘‘ Gurne- 
manz,” now suspecting that ‘‘ Parsifal” is the ‘‘ guileless 
fool” who is to cure the king, offers to conduct him to 
the Feast of the Holy Grail, while ‘‘ Kundry” sadly 
turns away, conceals herself in a thicket and resumes her 
slumber. 

The scene changes, and ‘“‘ Parsifal ” and 
The forest disappears, a door opens 
Long sustained 


‘* Parsi- 


‘‘Gurnemanz’ 
appear to walk away: 
in rocky cliffs and conceals the two. 
trombone notes softly swell, church bells are heard; at last 
they arrive at a mighty hall which loses itself overhead in 
a high vaulted dome, down from which alone the light 
streams in. From the heights above the dome comes the 
increasing sound of chimes. At each side in the back- 
ground a large door opens. From the right enter slowly 
the Knights of the Grail in solemn procession, and range 
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To American Musical Societies, Clubs, Lodges, Etc. 


Concerts of Russian Music in 
. 
National Costume, 
In response to a great many requests, 
Mme. EUGENIE LINEFF 
begs to announce that she will undertake to organize and direct 
Concerts of Russian Music (as performed by her Choir at the 
World's Fair) with the members of various Choral Societies, Clubs, 


For terms, &c., address 
MANAGER MME. LINEFF, RUSSIAN CHOIR, 
130 East 23d Street, New York City. 


&c., of America. 
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themselves at two long tables, which are placed endways 


toward the audience, leaving the middle of the stage free. 
Only cups, no dishes, stand on them, 
from the summit of the dome : 

His love endures, 

The dove upsoars, 

The Saviour's sacred token 

Take the wine red, 

For you twas shed, 

Let Bread of Life be broken. 

In the meantime ‘‘Amfortas” is brought in on his litter, and 
before him march boys who bear a shrine draped in a pur 
ple red cloth 
background,where, overhung by a canopy, stands a raised 
couch. On this ‘‘Amfortas” is placed. Before it stands an 
altar-like marbie table, on which the boys place the shrine. 
still covered. 

When the song has ended, and the knights have all taken 
their seats, there is a long pause andsilence. Far back, 
from an arched niche behind*tAmfortas ” throne, is heard, as 
from a grave, the voice of old ‘‘ Titurel,” ‘‘Amfortas’ "father, 
urging him to uncover the Grail, and thus give him fresh 
life. This the king shrinks from doing, since it will cause 
his wound to break open afresh, and he bursts forth 
in passionate protest against the dreadfulness of his posi- 
tion 

Boys’ voices are again heard from the dome, singing : 

By pity lightened 
The guileless Foo! ; 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool 

The knights beg ‘* Amfortas” to ‘‘ wait in hope” and to 
fulfill his duty. ‘‘ Titurel"” again orders him to uncover the 
Grail and the boys bring it forth from the golden shrine, 
It is an antique crystal cup, from which they take the cover- 
ing and set it before *‘ Amfortas.” While the king bows him- 
self in silent prayer before the cup an increasing gloom 
spreads in the room, and the boys sing from the dome: 

Take and drink My Blood, 
Thus be our love remembered ; 
Take My Body and eat, 

Do this and think of Me. 

A dazzling ray of light shoots down from above upon 
the cup, which glows with increasing purplelustre. ‘‘Am- 
fortas” raises the Grail aloft, and waves it gently about. 
Since the coming of the dusk all have sunk upon their 
knees, and now cast their eyes reverently toward theGrail. 
‘‘Amfortas” sets it down again, and as the deep gloom wanes 
it grows gradually paler ; the boys cover it as before, and 
return it to the shrine. The cups on the table are seen'to 
be filled with wine, and by each is a piece of bread. All sit 
down to the repast, including ‘* Gurnemanz,” who keeps a 
place by him for ‘' Parsifal,” whom he invites with a sign to 
come and partake. ‘* Parsifal,” however, remains silent and 
motionless at the side, as if quite dumfounded. 

During the repast ‘‘ Amfortas,” who has not partaken, 
has gradually relapsed from his state of exaltation ; he 
bows his head and presses his hand to his wound. The 
pages approach him; his wound has burst out afresh; 
they tend and assist him to his litter ; then while all pre- 
pare to break up, they bear off ‘‘ Amfortas ” and the shrine 
in they order in whichthey came. The knights and esquires 
fall in, and slowly leave the hall in solemn procession, 
while the daylight gradually wanes. The bells are heard 
pealing again. 

‘* Parsifal,” on hearing ‘‘Amfortas’” cry of agony, clutches 
his heart, and remains in that position for some time as if 
When the last knight has left the hall the doors 
**Gurnemanz,” in ill humor, comes up to 


petrified. 
are again closed 
‘* Parsifal"’ and sbakes him by the arm and asks 


Why standest thou there? 


Wist thou what thou saw’st ? 


‘ Parsifal”’ shakes his head, and ‘‘ Gurnemanz” adds : 
Thou art then nothing but a fool! 
Come away, on thy road be gone, 
And put thy 
Leave all our swans for the future alone 


rede to woe: 


And seek thyself, gander, a goose 

He pushes ‘* Parsifal” out and slams the door after him 
angrily. As he follows the knights the curtain falls, and 
the first act ends, 

The music is sublimely beautiful from the time ‘‘ Gurne- 
manz” and * Parsifal” begin their walk through the forest, 
and is most strange and striking to theclose. The chimesof 
bells are so realistically given, one hears even the tug of 
the rope which pulls them, and the beautiful effect of 
the boys’ voices up in the dome can better be imagined 
For me the ‘*‘ Verwandelung’s Musik,” as 
it is called (transformation music), which is purely orches- 


than described. 
tral, and which goes on while the scenes are being shifted, 
and the forest is slowly gliding away, is one of the finest 
parts of the opera. Amy Fay. 
(To be continued.) 


Baronne Rothschild.—Baronne Rothschild, well 
known as a composer of songs, has completed a vaudeville, 
which is to be shortly produced in private with the assist- 
ance of Sigrid Arnoldson. 

** Mac’s Sister.” 
titled ‘* Mac’s Sister.” 
prose, which Golisciani turned into verses. 


The new opera of Bellincioni is en- 
Bellincioni wrote the words in 
The music is 

by the young composer Sginio Settacioli. 


Boys’ voices sing | 





This procession wends to the centre of the | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


St. Petersburg.—The summer season of opera at 
St. Petersburg has been quite successful sofar. Mr. Gunz- 
bourg, the director, has announced a very taking réper- 
toire and the artists are favorites. 

Mlle. Vuilliaume made her début at the Aquarium as 
‘‘ Lucia,” well supported by Messrs. Devoyod, Ibos and 
Jourdouresque. 

Besides Ed. Strauss’ Vienna Orchestra, there is also a 
Romanian orchestra, directed by Sava Paduriana, which 
is repeating here the great success it had while playing in 
Paris in 1889. 

Wiesbaden.—A new theatre will be opened at Wies- 
baden on September 15. 

Paris.—Paul Viardot, who was to conduct the repre- 
sentations of. Missa’s opera, ‘‘ Dinah,” at the Comédie- 
Parisienne, handed in ‘his resignation rather suddenly. 
The directors, authors and artists were very much embar- 
rassed, but bethought themselves of Albert Vizentini, 
who accepted the baton, though he had left the conductor's 
desk for good a number of years ago. The first repre- 
sentation was to take place June 22. 

Something New Under the Sun.—Brescia, 
celebrated for many reasons, has given a new sensation to 
the world, for which thanks! A club, ** Vittoria”—a cy- 
clist club of 150 members—has organized a band to play on 
the wheel. They were to make an excursion from Brescia 
to Milan, where fanfares will be given on their arrival in 
that city. There is no telling where this thing will stop. 
We may expect to see violinists on cycles, playing their 
favorite airs while taking a spin on the boulevards, or 
some fin de siécle piano crank with a baby grand on his 
wheel giving vent to his feelings in a paraphrase on the 
‘Flying Dutchman !” 

Frankfort.—The Opera House of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main is making great preparations for a brilliant fall sea- 
son of opera on account of the influx of strangers which 
crowd the city, as well as the neighboring Homburg, 
Wiesbaden and other watering places. The works of 
Wagner will be given as well as those of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Meyerbeer, Weber; ‘‘ Othello” and ‘‘ Aida,” by 
Verdi; ‘‘Cavalleria,” ‘‘L’Ami Fritz,” ‘‘ Armide,” ‘' Les 
Medicis,” ‘*‘ Hansel and Gretel.” 

Paris Exhibition of 1900.—The high commis- 
sion for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 held last week the first 
meeting at the houseof the Minister of Commerce. Alfred 
Picard gave his views on the classification of exhibits. 
After his plan Class No. 17 will include musical instru- 
ments, and No. 18 material of theatrical art. 


Alessandro Vesella.—Alessandro Vesella, the di- 
rector of the Municipal Band of Rome, was the author of 
the great musical demonstration in honor of Emperor Will- 
iam’s visit to that city. He had composed the music to 
Prof. D. Gnoli’s Hymn *‘ Hurrah!” which was executed by 
a large chorus and the band, creating the greatest enthusi- 
asim. This band is distinguished from others by having 
thirty-five clarinetists among its seventy-five members. 

When Vesella with his musicians left Rome for a tour 
through Germany they were the object of quite an ovation 
by the mayor, Prince Ruspoli and the Roman citizens. 
They gave concerts from June 24 till July 3 at Kroll’s Gar- 
den, Berlin, after having been in Wurzburg, Gotha and 
Erfurth. They will concertize in Dresden from July 4 till 
7; Chemnitz and Munich, 10th to 14th ; Ulm, 15th, and Stutt- 
gart, 16th. 

Enrico Masi Dead.—The once famous court vio- 
linist, Enrico Masi, died in Rome a few days ago. Hewas 
at one time a member of the well-known ‘‘ Florentine 
Quartet.” 


A Chip of the Old Block.—A well-known composer 
of operettas had promised his little five year old to take him 
to the theatre, and to the little one’s great joy the father 
made good his promise and took him to hear and see the 
“ Bat.” After the opera in answer to his father’s question 
as to how he liked it, the little one said quite earnestly: 
‘“You know, papa, I also will become an operatic com- 
poser ; itissoeasy. Even Strauss has stolen everthing ;” 
and bending over to his father he whispered to him, ‘‘ I 
have heard all these melodies on the hand organ.” 

Schumann in Leipzig.—We learn through a relia- 
ble source that some Mzcenas has contributed 56,000 
marks for the erection of a monument in Leipzig of Robert 





Schumann, which is already so far completed that it will 
be unveiled shortly in the Tauchnitz street. Leipzig will 
then have two Schumann monuments. The first one, also 
given by an ardent admirer of the composer (Dr. Phil. 
Fiedler) in 1875, stands back of the First Public School. 

Theatre des Refuses.—A society has been formed 
in Paris by writers and composers who had their works 
refused and which will give six representations annually. 

To the founders of this ‘‘ ThéAtre des Refusés” this 
question: Where are those to go who are refused by the 
Théatre des Refusés? 

They will very likely also have to start a society. 

We expect much joy in the future. 

Her Sister’s Sister.—Miss Ethel Harraden, a sister 
of the author of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,” has writ- 
ten the music of a fantastia opera entitled ‘‘ The Taboo,” 
which has been successfully given in London. 

The Pompeiian Theatre.—The Pompeyan The- 
atre at Milan is in the last stages of dissolution. Witha 
deficit of over 15,000 francs it is not surprising that the two 
directors, Brizzi and Lombardi, are said to have resigned. 

Cyclism and Wagnerism.—Two fin de siécle 
Romans, Carlo Brancaccio and Giulio Pallavicini, have left 
Rome on bicycles for Bayreuth to witness the ‘‘ Parsifal” 
performance ! 

Calve’s Next Winter Eagagements.—Calvé's 
success in the ‘‘ Navarraise” in London has deluged her 
with offers from all parts of the musical world. She has 
fixed on the following engagements for next winter: Dur- 
ing October, representations in Norway and Sweden ; from 
November 1 to December 15, Opéra Comique, Paris ; Janu- 
ary, representations, Madrid ; February, Nice or Monte 
Carlo; March and April, St. Petersbourgh and Moscow ; 
May and June, London. 

Darmstadt.—The twelfth Mittel Rhein Music Festival 
was held at Darmstadt July 7to 9, in the new hall erected 
near the entrance to the military drill grounds. The hall 
is large enough for the purpose, the dimensions being 
approximately 100x300, with a clear height of 50 ‘feet. 
The acoustic value of the building has been fully demon- 
strated. The space in front of the hall, about 45,000 
square feet, has been tastefully made into a flower garden. 
The works that were produced are ‘‘ The Creation,” by 
Haydn; ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” dramatic symphony by 
Berlioz ; ‘‘ Triumphal Song,” by Brahms; overture, ‘* Zur 
Weihe des Hauses,” by Beethoven. The soloists were: 
Soprano, Elisabeth Leisinger, Berlin; alto, Charlotte 
Huhn, Cologne; tenor, Willy Birrenkoven, Hamburg; 
John Messchaert, Amsterdam. The chorus of 925 voices 
and the orchestra of 140 were under the direction of Willem 
de Haan, of Darmstadt. 

“Cartouche.” —" Cartouche,” the first of Suppe’s oper- 
ettas, which is now given with great success in Florence, 
is notto be found among Suppe’s works, at least not under 
this title. It might be, however, identical with the opera 
‘«The Bandit,” which was produced in Vienna in 1848. The 
** Trovatore " of Milan claims to know that many original 
one act operettas are in manuscript at Padua, where young 
Franz von Suppe wrote at a racing pace such dramatic 
trifles with his teacher Donizetti. ¥ 

Ludwig Bleuer.—Ludwig Bleuer, concert master of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, according to the Berlin 
‘** Courier,” has been engaged as first violin in anew quartet 
club which is organizing in America. 

** Prometheus.”’—Heinrich Hofmann’s great chorus 
work ‘‘ Prometheus” will be given at Wiirzburg next 
November with the aid of prominent soloists. It will also 
be produced at Speyer. 

Dead.—Alexander Krakauer, 
achieved much success, especially in Austria, as a composer 
of songs, died suddenly of an hemorrhage in Graz. 

Mascagni.—Sonzogno 
Mascagni, which now ends December 31, 1899. 
agrees to produce annually a new opera. 


of. Vienna, who has 


extended his contract with 
Mascagni 





INNES’ FAMOUS BAND. 


An Incomparable Band that Does Not Run Away from Comparison. 


The Fall Tour of this biggest and best organization in 
America will continue from August 14 to December 4, in- 
cluding an engagement for the entire season at the Pitts- 
burgh Exposition and the Grand Army Encampment 1n 
that city. 

A special feature of the concert tour will be the pro- 
duction of ‘* War and Peace,” a great historical musical spec- 
tacle just completed by Mr. Innes, and undoubtedly the most 
thrilling and exciting descriptive story ever told 1n melody. 

‘‘War and Peace” will be given with the united 
forces of the great band, a fife and drum corps, Scotch pipers, 
ub. bands, military companies, G. A. R. posts, four eminent 
special vocal soloists, massed chorus, and a battery of elec- 
tric firing artillery to be boomed at a safe distance from the 
stage in exact time with the music. 

This is a splendid card to create a sensation and draw 
enormous crowds to watering places, parks or large build- 
ings. Nothing like it since the Gilmore Jubilee. 

For information regarding ‘‘ War and Peace,’ festivals, 
concerts or other engagements, address 


F. N. INNES, Director, 


HOWARD PEW, Business The Chelsea, 
J.H. LAINE, | Managers. New York. 
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BOSTON, Mass., July 15, 1894. 

PROPOSof the “Raconteur’s” mention in THE 
A Musica Courter of the 11th of Oscar Wilde's expla- 
nation of Shakespeare’s sonnets, let me call to the mind of 
the reader Barnstoff’s ‘‘ Key to the Sonnets” and Boden- 
stedt’s reply. This strange and unnatural subject is dis- 
cussed in the well-known book of Dr. Moll—I have before 
me only the French edition, ‘‘ Les Perversions de I’Instinct 
Génital,"—and Moll, page 69, finds himself unable to pass 
judgment on the evidence. The sonnet that is looked at 
with the most suspicion is the twentieth. 

I suppose you have heard of the latest phase of the 
Gower myth, a myth that lends interest to Lillian Nordica. 

From the beginning of time singers and musicians have 
worn such mythic halos. s 

Orpheus was one of the first to give recitals, and the 
story in the books about his being torn to pieces by Thra- 
cian women was only a cunning dodge of his manager. 
When Orpheus appeared on the stage, after his return from 
savage Thrace, believe me he was welcomed with frenetic 
enthusiasm. 

And so the Paderewski mania, with the stories of hys- 
terical women, women pelting the pianist with roses, beg- 
ging for a lock of his advertising hair, swooning at the 
mere thought of kissing passionately his inspired coat tails 
—this extraordinary mania five centuries from now will be 
explained by some deep German thinker as a sun myth. 

The tale of Gower lends itself easily to mythic pur- 
poses. Bell was the magician ; Gower the young Aladdin. 
The telephone was the lamp carried by Gower to Europe. 
But Bell was a friendly magician, who did not wish to 
leave the boy in the tomb, Providence. 

Did Gower rise one day in fortune? So he rose one day 
in a balloon. 

After the alleged balloon accident, and after the strug- 
gle over the property, strange tales were whispered. 

One man saw Gower in the wild West; saw him dis- 
guised partly by an Old Testament beard and mining 
boots. Another ran across him in Central Africa, where he 
was living in kingly splendor, with troops of prisoners 
drawn up for execution, with a drum corps of 300, and 
wives, obese wives, shining with grease ; his only wants— 
oh, insatiable man!—were ice and a daily newspaper. And 
yet another saw him in India, the bosom friend of fakirs, a 
past grand master in the art of hypnotism. 

Nor can I rid myself of the idea that when Nordica, at 
Bayreuth, awaits, as ‘‘ Elsa,” her long dreamed of knight, 
Gower will appear as “ Lohengrin,” possibly drawn by a 
swan, possibly descending in a balloon, upon the bank of 
the River Scheldt. Quelle surprise / 

Still, I hope that Mr. Gower will persist in his self-immo- 
lation. Rumor says that Nordica is engaged to Mr. Dome, 
an amiable young man, whose delight it is to sing in a 
ferocious manner wild tunes of Hungary, his beloved 
fatherland. 
would be painfully indiscreet. 
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A singular disarrangement of Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Belle 
Héléne” was given by the Pauline Hall Comic Opera Com- 
pany at the Boston Theatre the 9th. I saw only the per- 
formance of the 12th. Mr. Tomasi was conductor. The 


cast was as follows: 
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Perhaps the best idea of the character of the ‘‘ version” 
and the performance can be gained from the following 
notice that appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Post” of the 12th. 
I hasten to add that it was written in all seriousness: 


Miss Pauline Hall’s charming personality continues to please her 
admirers at the Boston. Since the first performance the interest of 
‘La Belle Héléne”’ has been materially increased by the introduction 
of new and interesting features. ‘the comedians last evening intro- 
duced a quartet, ‘‘Steiboo, Steibe,” that convulsed the audience and 
treated many of the topics of the day in humorous fashion. Fred 
Frear gave a song, “I’m Getting More Devilish Evéry Day,” that 
was enthusiastically encored. William Riley gave a character dance 
that was well received. 


Miss Hall's company will appear to-morrow evening in 





Mr. Gower’s return under these circumstances | 








‘*The Chimes of Normandy.” Miss Hall will take the 
part of ‘‘ Germaine.” 


* 


* * 


Miss Hall, by the way, gave her opinion of ‘‘ La Belle 
Héléne ” in the Boston ‘‘ Journal” this morning. Let me 
quote from it: 

When Offenbach drew threads from the skein of Grecian fable, 
hung upon them the gems of his bizarre musical genius and then 
steeped the entire fabric in the tints for the production of which Paris 
has remained, and probably will for ages continue sui generis, the 
work appealed to our sense of the unique, if it did not largely appeal 
to our sense of modesty. It was possible, when the day of Offenbach 
was at its dawn, and when his oracles were chic dames from the pur- 
ple-tinted capital of the universe, to give each and every work he 
offered with perfect integrity and it was unnecessary for the French 
wit to accommodate itself to our understanding, so eager were we to 
cultivate our minds to the appreciation of it. 

Miss Halli does not think that ‘‘ La Belle Héléne” in its 
original form, even with French interpreters, would meet 
with success, ‘‘ for we are a-weary of French suggestive- 
ness.” The version now presented at the Boston is, in- 
deed, free from suggestiveness. There was nothing to 
raise a blush or a laugh, pace Mr. Wheelan, whose god is 
his gag. 

Miss Hall gives, however, this more amiable description 
of the entertainment in which she appeared : 

Modified therefore to suit the latter day craze for farce, which 
has little notion of art at all, and decorated with some of the tinsel 
so popular with farce comedy writers, and with some of its music 
and quite all of its Parisian wit strained through the sieve of Ameri- 
can propriety, so that the dust of the French boulevards may not 
make us cough, it is now presented. 

Let me add that the management made no loud preten- 
sions, and admitted frankly that the version was one of 
gags and horse play. I may also add that Miss Hall ap- 
peared Wednesday evening to marked vocal advantage. I 
wish she would engage any comedian in Mr. Wheelan’s 
place. He no doubt in private life is une of the most esti- 
mable and cultivated of men, but on the stage he is afflict- 
ed sadly with the mania of permeating and possessing the 
whole theatre to the detriment of associates, orchestra and 
audience. 


* 
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Miss Camille D’Arville, whois now called by her more 











passionate admirers ‘‘ the Patti of comic opera,” appeared 
in the columns of the ‘‘ Journal” this morning as a critic— 
a real live critic. 
been singing, was the subject of her story. 

She is fond of Chassaigne’s music. She makes no vague 
statement of her devotion, but she analyses ; she applies 
litmus paper and the test tube. ‘‘The composer has, in 
every instance, written just the right notes in their right 
places, and score and libretto are beautifully blended and 
suited to each other.” You see, you cannot fool Miss 
d’Arville. If Chassaigne had written a juden bass part for 
the soprano, or rapid arpeggios for the oboe, Miss d’Arville 
would have exposed the scoundrel at once. 

Miss d'Arville is not to be deceived in anything. 
realizes the great merits of her associates. 
music, it seems, requires ‘‘a company of great strength.” 
The company at the Tremont is ‘‘a most capable one. Its 
members are possessed of excellent voices, and, as a mat- 
ter of note, they can without exception act.” 

Then Miss d’Arville gives Velasquez-like portraits of the 
members. Mr. McLaughlin has ‘ a magnificent bass voice ” 
and ‘‘ he put a deal of ferocity into his performance.” ‘* Fe- 
rocity,” I may add, is a weak expression of praise. Mr. 
McLaughlin is in the habit of biting the scenery. Miss 
d’Arville thinks highly of Mr. Clinton Elder, whom you 
saw in ‘‘ Utopia,” I believe. See how modestly she speaks 
of herself in connection with him: ‘* His voice and Miss 
d’Arville’s (I mean Falka’s) seemed to please the audience 
in their several duets.” 

Miss d’Arville speaks kind words concerning the chorus, 
praises the dancers and encourages the decorations. But, 
oh inexplicable omission! She does not mention the name 
of Mr. Julian Edwards, the conductor. 


She 


* 


* * 


The company in which Miss d’Arville is the leading singer | 


will appear to-morrow evening in ‘‘ The Grand Duchess.” 

‘* Madeleine,or the Magic Kiss” will be given later at the 
Tremont. This operetta was written by Stanilaus Strange 
and Julian Edwards for John Mason and Mrs. Manola- 
Mason. Mr. Charles Dickson will play the part intended 
originally for Mr. Mason. 


x x 


The Mason Operetta Company gave its last performance 
at the Park Saturday evening, and the performance was in 
the nature of a testimonial to Mrs. Mason. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason deserved better business, and many think that they 
have been treated shabbily in the city where Mr. Mason 
has for years been such a favorite. It is not my duty, how- 
ever, to discuss the unfortunate affair that led to their re- 
moval to the Park. There is apparently but one thing for him 
now to do, and that is to enter into a company of comedians, 
where the charm and the grace of his dramatic bearing 
will find a more legitimate opportunity for display. 

Puiu Hare. | 


USIOAL COURIER. 


‘* Falka,” the operetta in which she has } 


Chassaigne’s | 


| junctions he did well 
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'How He Was Led to Write a Comic 
| Opera. 
RITING in “La Revue de Paris,” M. 
Maurel denies that Signor Verdi was prompted by 
| Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersingers” to write a comic opera. He 
first thought of doing so in 1866, when he visited Paris to 
direct the rehearsals oi ‘‘ Don Carlos.” Wagner was then 
not ‘‘ un inconnu,” but ‘‘un méconnu.” Not that Germans 
were in disfavor. Meyerbeer was then considered in Paris 
among the first musicians of the age, and ** Les Commeéres 
Joyeuses de Windsor,” of Otto Nicolai, was on at the 
Théatre Lyrique, where Ismael personated ‘‘ Falstaff.” 
M. Carvalho in that year asked Signor Verdi for a tragic 
opera. He said he would prefer to write acomic one. The 
manager gave an evasive answer, which Signor Verdi took 
for arefusal. He had his own ideas about “ Falstaff” and 
the '‘ Merry Wives,” and wanted to express them, but 
the opportunity was only to come twenty-eight years 
later. 

Signor Verdi seemed to drop his notion of a comic opera, 
but he returned to it after 1890. He said then to M. 
Maurel that he found nothing inspiring in Moliére and 
many French writers’ comedies. Labiche was suggested 
He seemed, when Shakespeare was. mentioned, to take to 
the suggestion, but said nothing. Some days later M. 
Maurel sent him the manuscript of Delair’s adaptation of 
‘‘The Taming of the Shrew” for M. Coquelin. The sing- 
er thought it contained a subject for a comic opera. 
nor Verdi wrote from Genoa that he liked the adaptation. 
It had everything requisite for the libretto of an Italian 
opéra bouffe. Happy the musician who could write the 
music to such a subject! But it would require the 
eighteenth century masters or the early composers of this 
century, such as Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizetti. The pres- 
ent style was too orchestral to suit it, and masters of the 
present day had not the courage to write only what music 
was necessary. In their orchestral sonorities they muffled 
up the sculptural outline, or what should be the sculptural 
outline, of the characters. They overdid the dramatic sit- 
uations. As for himself Signor Verdi said: ‘ Too late, 
alas! I return you your manuscript.” 

Two years later M. Maurel was again with Signor Verdi 
at the Doria Palace in Genoa. The master asked if he re- 
membered how silent he was when Shakespeare was men- 
tioned as more inspiring that Moliére. He had been, he 
confessed, busy with Signor Boito at a Shakespearian comic 
opera, and suspected that somebody had been talking 
about it. Signor Verdi never talks of any work in hand 
until arrangements are concluded for its operatic. produc- 
tion. The subject that he and Signor Boito had chosen 
was ‘‘ Falstaff.” Signor Boito, fearing that the ‘‘ Falstaff” 
of ‘‘ Henry IV.” was too powerfully delineated for a comic 
opera, and the ‘‘ Falstaff” of ‘‘ The Merry Wives” was too 
low a fellow, designed a personage partly from the Shake- 
spearian comedy and partly from a fifteenth century tale, 
‘* Tl Pecorone,” which M. Maurel thinks Shakespeare must 
have read. The music for this libretto was composed in 1890, 
and the two following years on the farm-estate of Busetto, 
which contains the village of Roncole, where Signor Verdi 
was born, and as a boy was thechurch organist. The villag- 
ers were delighted when they knew the maestro was busy at 
a musical comedy. Hereflects in his manners and behavior 
the compositions on which he is engaged. When writing 
‘* Otello” he was wrapped up,” brusque, impatient and not 
pleasant to deal with. He was jovial and open mannered 
when his mind was full of ‘‘ Falstaff.” 

According to M. Maurel, Signor Verdi, though so hard of 
head and strong of will, is above all things intuitive. He 
entirely abandons himself to his intutition when he com- 
poses. He says the artist should suffer his muse to lead 
him blindfold. He should not reason or analyze much. 
When directing M. Maurel he gradually insisted on his 
following the inner monitor. In one of his letters he wrote: 
‘* Do take care not to reason out too much your part. The 
predominance of the reflective faculty is in arta sign of 
degeneration. 


Sig- 


When art becomes a science it is neither 

Try to do well, but do not try too hard. 
With 
your great talent of an actor-singer, with your diction, your 
sense of the true accent, you will easily get hold of the 
character of ‘‘ Falstaff.” The part once learned, the per- 
sonage will take form quite naturally without any beating 


art nor science. 
Do not tire your throat in adjusting your voice. 


of your brain or studies of exercises to vary your vocal 
effects. Study as little as you can, and‘ Au revoir.’” M. 
Maurel, however, had a French faith in hard, technical 
study, and believes that in disregarding the master’s in- 
These studies enabled him, without 
any break, to sing for sixty successive nights. The re- 
hearsals were exceedingly trying. Signor Verdi directed 
them all. His energy was incredible, and his efforts to 
spur, to correct, to suggest contradicted his written direc- 
tions. The musical world of Europe gathered to Italy for 
the first representation of ‘* Falstaff.” The king sent let- 
ters patent creating the composer Marquis of Busseto, but 
he declined the honor, preferring his own name. 


Felix Mottl.—The success of Felix Mottl in London 


| has induced his manager, Alfred Schultz Curtius, to enter 


with him in negotiations for a season of opera in London 
next year with the whole of the Karlsruhe Opera Company 
under Mottl’s direction. 
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Tubbs at Cieveland.- 


York, who is holding a school 


giving eighty private lessons a week, besides taking charge | 


of the classes and lectures 


from every one of the Middleand Western States 


Music at Richfield Springs.—The musical season at | 
The Hotel Earling- | 


Richfield Springs is fairly under way. 
ton re ] 
Mrs 
nder Thom, 
tenor 


joices in having three fine singers among its guests, 
Clara Dutton Thompson, contralto, and Mr. Alex- 
Utica, and Mr. Albert 
The two former singers have proved 
while the latter, under 
rection the musicales are given, is too well known 


son, baritone, both of 
hies, the 


-lves painstaking artists, 
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to need comment 


Elson on National Airs.—Louis C. Elson, the musical 
critic, in a lecture the other day said that ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 


was suggested by the motley appearance of the Colonial 


troops when they mustered for the Indian wars in 1755. | 
An English wit composed it, and in the slang of the day | 


doodle” meant a simpleton, and ‘‘ macaroni,” a dude. 
M1 that ‘‘ Yankee 
and end of the Revolutionary War, for at Lexington the 


” 


Elson said Doodle ” was the beginning 


British played it in derision, and at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis the Americans paid it back with interest, making 
At the 


present time Europe regards ‘‘ Hail Columbia” as our Na- 


the British prisoners march by the same tune. 


tional anthem, and the first edition of this song was shown | 


by Mr. Elson in illustrating the crude harmonies with 


which it was born. The tune had existed for some time as 
a march, but 
The audience went wild over it, 


Mr. Elson attributed the 


name Fox at his benefit. 


and it was encored eight times 
origin of the music of ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner” to an 
English drinking song written in 1770 

Florenza d'Arona.—Mme 


vocal teacher, is located at Larchmont for a few 


Florenza d'Arona, the well- 
known 
weeks. She comes to the city for five hours’ teaching every 
day, and will probably do so all summer, as many of her 
pupils, being professionals, have to study between their 
seasons engagements. 

Emma Juch.—Mme. Emma Juch will emerge from her 
private life as Mrs. Wellman at the Worcester Music Fes- 
tivalon September 27 and 28. She will sing as leading 
At the 
same festival Signor Campanari and Mr. W. H. Rieger will 


prima donna at both the concerts in an oratorio. 


sing the baritone and tenor music of Verdi's ** Requiem,” 
the mass written by the great Italian in memory of his 
countryman, Alessandro Manzoni. 


atthe American Roof Garden. 
the vineyard at 


Poland, but in that year he was ruined by the phylloxera. 


he was possessor of a large Cracow, 


After trying in vain to recover his losses he left his native 
land, and five years ago came to this country, intending to 


purchase a small farm and start life afresh. III luck pur- 


sued him, however, and he was unable to carry out his 


plans. Then at the suggestion of some friends he began 


to teach the ‘cello, instrument on which he had become 


an adept as an amateur 


an 
He continued to teach until last 
spring, when, having become a member of the union, he 
secured an engagement in the orchestra. 


Miss Wuertz for New York.—Miss Marguerite Wuertz, 


a very talented violinist and pupil of Petri and Rappoldi in | 


Dresden, will make this city her permanent home next fall. 
Miss Wuertz has been playing with great success through- 
out the South and West. 

Seidl at Brighton Beach.—The soloists at the Seid] con- 
certs at Brighton Beach on Saturday and Sunday will be 
Mrs 
Mr 
will be given 


Guthrie Moyer, soprano; Sig. Bielletti, tenor, and 
Martens, baritone. Selections from Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” 
On July 28 and 29 excerpts from ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” and *‘ Tannhiiuser” will be given. 

The program for this week's ‘‘Symphony Night” (Fri- 
day, July 20) will be this: 
Overture, ** Antonius and (¢ 


leopatra "’ -+e++ Rubinstein 


Symphony, D major (No. 2), (four parts)... .... Beethoven 
neerto for viola). 


Romance (from c« tee 
Viola—Mr. Sam Franko 


Divertimento (No. 1 sanekese pebseeene 
Orchestration by Anton Seid! 
val Mar first time 


Grand Fest Naprawnik 


Innes’ Band to Tour.—Bandmaster F, N. Innes, who is 
a great favorite in New York and Brooklyn, has recently 
completed a grand historical musical spectacle, founded on 


| corps, artillery, &c. 


Pupils are attending the school | 
| Music Teachers’ Association, held recently during the Buf- 


was first sung in Philadelphia by an actor | 
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the civil war, and entitled ‘‘ War and Peace.” It intro- 
duces national and characteristic ‘airs, which become en- 
meshed in combat, the Northern tunes coming out vic- 
torious. The piece is intended to be given with band, 
chorus, special soloists, military companies, fife and drum 
Mr. Innes will visit about twenty 
cities with this festival before commencing his engagement 
at the Pittsburg Exposition September 5. For this tour he 
has engaged Miss Martha Garrison Miner, soprano ; Mme. 
Katherine. Spencer Bloodgood, contralto; Mr. C. C. Fer- 
guson, tenor, and Mr. Bowman Ralston, basso. 

Pizzarello Re-engaged.—J. T. Pizzarello, the pianist, 
has been re-engaged by the National Conservatory of 
Music for next season. He sailed for Europe to-day fora 
two months’ vacation. 

A. Vote of Thanks for J. F. von der Heide.—At a 
meeting of the vice-presidents of the New York State 


falo Convention, the following resolution was passed : 

‘* Resolved, That we as a body of vice-presidents wish 
to put on record our hearty appreciation of the self-sacri- 
ficing interest and work of our retiring president, Von der 
Heide, in behalf of our association. 

‘‘ That we as a body thank our retiring president for the 
many courtesies he has shown us; that we shall always 
hold him in grateful remembrance ; and that this resolution 
be read in open session this afternoon (Thursday, June 28), 
and be inserted in the minutes of the association.” 

The above resolution was ordered re-read and accepted 
in arising vote of the entire assembly—every person on 
his feet. : 

Nevada’s Musical Mountain.—In the old Truckee min- 
ing district, down the Truckee River, near Pyramid Lake, 
is situated Nevada’s musical mountain. This mountain 
was first discovered by the white settlers in 1863, at which 
time there was some excitement in regard to mines found 
in its neighborhood. ‘The discoverers were a party of pros- 
pectors from the Comstock. 

They had pitched their tent at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and for a few evenings thought themselves bewitched. 
Each evening, a little after dark, when the air was calm and 
all was quiet, a mysterious concert began. Out from the 
face of the big mountain were wafted soft strains that 
seemed to cause the whole atmosphere to quiver as they 
floated over the camp. The music then appeared to pass 
over, until it was far, far away and almost lost in the dis- 
tance, when, beginning with a tinkling as of many little 
silver bells, there would be a fresh gush of sweet notes 
from the mountain. 

During the daylight hours little of the mysterious music 
was heard, and it was soon settled that it was not caused 
by the wind. A spring near which the explorers had 
pitched their tent afforded the only good camping grounds 
in the neighborhood, and as each new party of prospectors 
arrived at the spot the wonder grew. 

Some Piute Indians, who came along and camped at the 
spring, were found to be acquainted with the peculiar musi- 
cal character of the mountain. They called it the ‘‘ singing 
mountain.” 

Some of the men collected in the camp became more 


| interested in the mountain than in prospecting, and gave 
| most of their time to an investigation of the mystery of the 

Modjeska’s Nephew.—Ludwig Opid, a nephew of Mme. | 
Modjeska, the famous actress, is the 'cellist in the orchestra | 
Mr. Opid says that in 1884 | 


musical sounds heard to proceed from it. They found that 
the whole face of the mountain was covered with thin 
flakes of hard crystalline rock. There were great beds of 
these flakes. The investigators concluded that the musical 
sounds heard proceeded from this loose material, huge 


| drifts of which seemed to be gradually working their way 


down the steep face of the mountain. 

At all events the strains heard at the foot of the moun- 
tain in the evening's stillness seemed to be produced by the 
uniting and blending of the myriads of bell-like tinklings 
proceeding from the immense beds of slaty débris creeping 
glacier-like down the slope. 

This solution of the mystery of the musical mountain is 


the only one worthy of notice. As no mines of value were 


| found the district was soon deserted and has since seldom 


been visited. Therefore, few except the old time pros- 
pectors know much about the ‘singing mountain.”— 
‘** Virginia Enterprise.” 

The Voice of the Siren.—The big fog whistle or siren 
was blowing at Sandy Hook one day last week, when a 
deaf old gentleman at Atlantic Highlands put his hand back 
of his ear and said, while his face beamed with pleas- 
ure: ‘‘ That’s the first cornet playing I’ve heard in thirty 
years.”—Newark ‘* Sunday Call.” 

Handel’s Plagiarisms —As a plagiarist Hindel claims 
special attention. Othermen’s musical ideascrowded upon 
his receptive mind as lavishly as did his own, and he 
seems to have turned them very largely toaccount. A later 
age, with a more scrutinizing eye and analytical craze of 
his own, has discovered that Handel has justly entitled 
himself to the reputation of being a musical pirate, as bold 
and barefaced as was ever abroad. He did not merely bor- 
row ideas—he lifted whole movements en bloc. 

The customs of one age are often inexplicable to another, 
and no one nowadays could probably offer a solution to the 
problem which Hindel supplies in this respect. Buonon- 





cini had to fly the country for passing off as his own a 
madrigal by Lotti; yet Hindel seems to have been fortu- 
unate enough to have long escaped detection. One charge 
will suffice, although Erba, Stradella, Colonna and others 
have all been laid under contribution. When,in 1743, a 
grateful nation returned thanks for the battle of Dettin- 
gen, Hiindel provided a ‘‘Te Deum,” presumably of his 
own composition. It has been discovered, however, that 
the composition is mainly the music of a ‘‘ Te Deum,” by 
Urio, who was a chapelmaster in Venice in the seventeenth 
century. 

No less than nine movements in the ‘‘ Dettingen Te De- 
um” and six in ‘‘ Saul” are ‘‘cribs” of an amazing and auda- 
cious nature from Urio’s work. What induced Hindel to 
thus appropriate and palm off as his own other men’s work 
no one has discovered. It is a great blot on an otherwise 
honorable artistic career, and is the less excusable because 
it must have been even less trouble for him to write an 
original movement than tocopy one.—*' Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” 

A Musician’s Dual Mind.—An extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the dual working of the mind is to be found ina 
young musician of Pittsburg. Oscar Radin is about nine- 
teen years old. He has scored some difficult high class 
music for certain well-known musicians to their perfect 
satisfaction and wonderment, for as yet this youth is but a 
novice in musical work, having only recently completed 
his course of study under a local musician. In lieu of any- 
thing better the young musician took a place as pianist in 
adancing academy. Between the times when he is em- 
ployed in playing for lessons he devotes his attention to 
arranging. : 

Radin is a most studious individual, and when his time 
is not occupied in this way he seeks to increase his knowl- 
edge by reading. Of course most of his time is taken by 
playing the piano, but this does not interfere with his 
study in the least. He plays the music for dances, taking 
the signal to start and stop unconsciously from the profess- 
or, never even glancing up from the book on the music rack 
in which he may be absorbed. He reads away, apparently 
undisturbed by having to play or by the flitting forms on the 
floor ; and the books he reads are not the sort which could 
be read lightly. Histories, books of travel and books on 
philosophy are read with equal ease while he is playing. 
His playing is in perfect time, and his memory of what he 
reads is extraordinary. Here is an instance of the uncon- 
scious cerebration of the duality of the mind in which the 
double work is well done and without endeavor.—Pittsburg 
‘** Dispatch.” 

IOLINIST.—Pupil of Jacobsohn, a successful teacher, 
wishes position in school for coming year. Will also 
teach other branches. Address Violin Teacher, care of 
Tue Musicay Courter, 19 Union square, New York. 
THEORIST, composer, director and author, 
Fellow of the A. C. M., whois equally well acquainted 
with the theory system of Richter, as with the reformed 
system of Dr. Riemann; who further has lately made im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in the science and 
theory of music, wishes a position as teacher at some well- 
established conservatory or academy in New York. 

Speaks, reads and writes English and German. 

Would also be willing to join faculty in the violin or 
vocal class departments. Is, determined to work hard for 
his art, and can give the very best of references. Address 
Theorist, care of THE Musica Courier. 


Liszt’s Opera.—Not many know that Liszt wrote an 
opera entitled ‘‘ Don Sancho, or the Castle of Love,” an 
early work, produced at the Grand Opéra, Paris, October 
17, 1826. It had only three performances, whereupon the 
score was shelvedin the library and burned some years 
later. Another version is that Liszt took back the score 
and destroyed it. 

The Sutros.—The Misses Sutro, of Baltimore, pian- 
ists, who have just completed their studies in Berlin, played 
at Steinway Hall, London, last Saturday with great suc- 
cess. They will play there again on July 20. 





Seid/ Society's 
Brighton Beach Concerts, 


Under the direction of 


ANTON SEIDL, with his Metropolitan Orchestra. 


WEEKS... 
BEGINNING 
SEPTEMBER 3, 


A SEASON OF TEN 


JUNE 30, 


ENDING 


at Brighton Beach Music Hall every afternoon at 3 and 
evening at 8. On Saturdays and Sundays well-known 
vocalists will assist, and selections from the prominent 
operas will be given. Orchestral novelties, symphonies, 
new works,-also light popular music will be rendered. 


Address Bricuton Baacu Hore, 
New York. 
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CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. 
UNE, the month which Lowell so often celebrates 
with rapture, is of a truth the high tide of the year. It is the 
time of blue skies that burn, of roses that glow and sigh, of the 
sweet girl graduate, who, clad in cool tissues, expatiates at will 
over all the immensities and mysteries. But (angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend us!), it is the time when music schools 
burst forth like a whole aviary. 

Our Cincinnati ‘‘ College of Music” is an institution of unique 
character and of considerable proportions. It is unique of char- 
acter in that it is an endowed music school, and it enrolls usu- 
ally a thousand students per annum. 

A year or two ago a change was made from the old custom of 
giving evening concerts, when gas added an unnecessary in- 
tensity to the already sub-tropical heat, and Commencement ex- 
ercises were changed to 10 o'clock inthe morning. This year 
an additional change was made by having the Commencement 
first—namely, on Saturday, June 16—and the other concerts in 
a daily series after. 

At this point I am confronted by the customary difficulty of 
the reviewer, the embarrassment of abundance. A mere list of 
those students who merit honorable mention would stretch out, 
like Banquo’s progeny, to the crack of doom, and the average 
music student still has a superstitious reverence for ink. How 
hard it is for us mortals to learn to live in the impregnable for- 
tress of intrinsic values ! 

We cultivate art oftentimes for the love of glory rather than 
the love of beauty, and many a young pianist is not happy to 
hear it said : ‘‘ You play well,”but is ecstatic to hear it said: 
‘* You play much better than Miss X.” 

Isa head of clover less bright and fragrant because it has a 
million counterparts in the same meadow ? 

The graduates this year fell into four classes—voice, piano, 
composition and elocution. The vocalists were three, namely, 
Miss Estella Mann, Miss Emelie Gluchowsky and Miss Wanda D. 
Follett. Of these the first and last are pupils of Prof. Lino Mat- 
tioli, and the second of Mrs. Maier. They all displayed merits, 
but Miss Mann seemed to me most worthy of special comment. 
Her voice is a good one—a heavy mezzo soprano of extraordinary 
compass. It is abundant in power, and she has already devel- 
oped considerable agility. She is as yet quite young, and as she 
designs making a stage career we shall await future develop- 
ments with interest and expectation. 

Miss Wanda Follett has a strong and even voice, and her 
method is consistent throughout. She sang Gounod's noble 
aria from the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” ‘ Plus grand dans son ob- 
scurité.” Miss Gluchowsky displayed a voice of singular sweet- 
ness and lovely timbre, but nervous timidity and an extremely 
slow tempo marred the effect of her singing. She gave the 
beautiful concert aria by Mozart ‘‘ I am Thine.” 

The pianists brought forward were Miss Lucia Allen, Miss 
Helen Speidel and Mr. Joseph Kelly. 

Miss Allen made a creditable and clear performance of the first 
movement from Paderewski's unique concerto in A minor, op 
17. This was the second time I have heard the composition, and 
I admired it much more than at first. 

It no longer seemed patchy and incoherent, but the melodic 
designs and the unusual harmonization both pleased me. In the 
close and constant use of the motive it seems to me be must have 
had Schumann in his mind. 

Miss Helen Speidel made a fair success of the opening allegro 
of Beethoven's Fourth concerto in G major. But the work, it 
must be confessed, a little overtops all reasonable requirements 
for graduation. 

Mr. Joseph Kelly, of Dayton, Ohio, played in a fluent, interest- 
ing manner a movement from the C minor concerto of Schar- 
wenka, a work which I did not find more than moderately 
interesting. 

Miss Allen and Miss Speidel were pupils of Prof. E. W. Glover, 
and Mr. Kelly was a pupil of Prof. Benjamin Guckenberger. 

Miss Aline Fredin, the graduate in composition, is an American 
born French lady, and displays all the ideality, clearness and 
cleverness of her race. She bore her part as pianist in a selected 
movement from an original trio for piano, violin and ’cello. 

The graduates in dramatic reading were Miss May Perin, who 
read a dialogue from Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and 
Mr. Charles M. Flower, who gave in monologue, including four 
characters, the grave digging scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” Both 
showed excellent schooling. 

The next matter which claims particular attention is the school 
cf composition. The professor at the head of this department 
is F. J. A. Broeckhoven, an intelligent, enthusiastic Hollander, 
whose earnest love for art and nervous vivacity produces a char- 
acter at the exact antipodes of the picture of the Dutch painted 
by Irving inhis ‘‘ Knickerbocker History of New York.” The 
pupils of the composition department gave two elaborate con- 
certs, and the level of merit attained was surprisingly high. The 
forms of composition essayed were the suite, the sonata, the 
song the string quartet, the piano trio, the organ and various 
lyric and dance forms for piano solo. 

It was interesting to note two aspects of this pupil-music— 
first the forms which were easiest ; second, the personal traits of 
the young composers. In general those forms were best real- 
ized in which the technical framework was most strict, so that 
the student could work out and elaborate the design as if stitch- 


ing with brilliant silks upon a stretched canvas. Among the 
personal traits revealed were gentle dreaminess, piquant gayety, 
yielding gentleness, positive self-assertion, thoughtful sadness. 

Two of the young gentlemen—who are orchestral players—by 
the excellent make of their concerted string music revealed that 
fact. 

If one wishes to compose for orchestra, he should live in it as a 
fish in a river. 

The names of some of the more important young composers 
are these : George Dasch, Carl Hahn, Aline Fredin, Cara Parke, 
Zay R. Rector, Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood, Adolph Staderman, 
Helen O. Speidel, Clara Yorston and Dora Dasch. There is no 
positively bad composition in the whole display and many of the 
works were good enough to be enjoyed, if I may borrow a phrase 
from surgery, ‘‘ by the first intention.” That is to say, one 
listened without effort and found himself unawares relishing 
many a beautiful bit of detail. To be sure great force and origi- 
nality of thoughtare not to be expected in the works of students. 
A remark made to me in the midst of the afterglow of the per- 
formance while I was congratulating Professor Broeckhoven is 
worth recording. He said: ‘‘ Yes, yes, if I could only have 
such young people as these long enough, that is from the time 
they are children, I could help to make an American school of 
composition.” ‘ 

Professor Broeckhoven is right. It issuch institutions as the 
College of Music which are creating, by the careful culture of 
young and budding imaginations; it is such institutions which 
are preparing the musical flora of the future, so long as our mu- 
sicians must seek abroad the mansard roof of their musical edu- 
cation Americanism in art will be but a hybrid creature, and 
perhaps, like a hybrid, sterile. 

More next week. Van CLEVE. 


TWIN 
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CITY MUSIC. 
Str. PauL, June 13, 1804. 

| tone the heat there have been several very 

good recitals and concerts, closing up musical terms of in- 
struction, or in the interest of some benevolent object. On the 
afternoon of June 8 Mrs. Ella Lamberson, one of the prominent 
vocal teachers of St. Paul, gave a most interesting pupils’ recital 
in the recital hall of Nathan Ford's music house. Quite a large 
company of invited guests were assembled there to listen to the 
fair young girls who were on the program. Mrs. Dr. Briggs, 
soprano, and Miss Bolton, pianist, assisted. All acquitted them- 
selves well, and their work evinced intelligent study on their 
own part, and careful training on the part of their instructress. 
It isa dehght to listen to fresh, well-trained voices, whether 
much or little in quantity. The work of Mrs. Lamberson’s 
pupils was certainly a very flattering comment on her method, 
and success in voice placing, and training in vocal art. She has 
two voices which give promise of prominence in the future if 
not interfered with in proper cultivation—Miss Pace and Miss 
Warner. They are both very young girls and the possessors of 
voices of good quantity and fine timbre. They are enthusiastic 
in their studies, and that goes a long way toinstire success. The 
piano numbers by Miss Bolton were well given, and were a 
pleasing addition to the program. Mrs. Dr. Briggs sang a com- 
position of Rololi’s, ‘‘ Ho Sag nata,” which she gave in good 
form. At the conclusion of the musical program a dainty tea 
was served in Mrs. Lamberson’s private studio, Mrs. Briggs and 
two of the young ladies assisting the hostess. 


x ee 


Tuesday evening, June 12, an immense audience gathered in 
the Central Presbyterian Church to enjoy an organ recital and 
concert by the organist and some of the choir members, as- 
sisted by Mrs. S. V. Harris, soprano; Mrs. C. B. Yale, con- 
tralto; Mr. Goetzen, in violin obligato; Mr. J. F. Merrill, tenor; 
Prof. A. de C. Madeira, basso, formerly of New York, and Pro- 
fessor Titcomb as organ and piano accompanist. The program 
of fourteen numbers was increased to a goodly number more by 
responses to persistent encores. Notwithstanding the electric 
fans, the heat was of Minnesota's typical extreme. 

The vast audience in cool summer draperies and with all sorts 
of dainty creations in the way of fans did not mind the sultry 
atmosphere, but enjoyed to the very last number the musical 
feast which was to close all work on that line for the season. 
Some of the participants are old favorites, well known to the mu- 
sicians of both cities, as Mrs. C. B. Yale, Mr. Goetzen and Mr. 
Merrill, and their appearance upon a program always means a 
warm welcome. Others, however, were comparatively new, but 
they are fast winning favor with the music lovers of the Saintly 
City, and of course will ere long win the favor of the pretty 
Minne by the Falls. Mrs. S. V. Harris, soprano, has a voice of 
much sweetness and wide range, and she sings with ease and 
grace. Sheisa pupil of Varini, of Florence, where she studied 
several years. Her numbers were ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ Mascagni, and 
a duet with Mr. Merrill, ‘‘ A Night in Venice,” Lucantoni. Prof. 
A. de C. Madeira, basso, gave Tours’ ‘‘The Three Singers,’ 
winning great applause. He possesses a strong, resonant voice 
of wide range, which he uses with much skill, singing with taste 
and fervor. He is certainly a great addition to musical circles 
here. 

Mrs. C. B. Yale, always a favorite, sang with her usual taste 
and feeling ‘‘Happy Days,” Streleski. She has an attractive 
personality and considerable dramatic ability,and her work is 
always pleasing. 

J. F. Merrill (tenor) had for his solo number Dudley Buck's 
‘Fear not Ye, O Israel,” which he gave in good form. Mr. 
Merrill is not only possessed of a good tenor voice, but is as well 
a cultivated, musicianly singer. The work of the quartet, which 
was composed of members of the regular choir, Misses Scott and 
Burnett, Messrs. McDonald and Marquist, was very good. 

Miss Burnett, alto, appeared to good advantage in solo work, 
singing with good effect ‘‘ For all Eternity ” (Mascheroni). 

Miss Pace, a young music student, a pupil ot Mrs. Lamberson, 
is deserving of special notice. Her number was an ambitious 
one, ‘‘ Lascia ch’ io Pianga” Recit aria, Handel, which, while 
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good execution as to be worthy of favorable record. The young 
lady is possessed of an exceptionally beautiful voice as to qual- 
ity, strength and range. If her studies are not interfered with 
she will find high rank among our prominent American vocalists. 
Her voice is fresh and elastie and she has a musical nature. 

The instrumental part of the program, consisting of organ 
numbers by Prof. W. A. Wheaton, regular organist of the 
church, piano numbers by Masters Willie and Herman Fleer 
and cornet solo by Mr. C. T. Gleason, were all given with good 
execution. The youthful pianists, pupils of Professor Wheaton, 
won great applause, as did the blind cornetist. Despite the 
length of the program and the extreme heat the immense 
audience was enthusiastic and the concert a decided success, 
due in no small degree to the careful arrangement and carrying 
out of all the necessary details by Mr. McDonald, choir director. 

keke * 


Prof. Van Ellemeet, pianist, and Claude Madden, violinist, 
gave a musical recital during the first week in June before a 
small audience of invited guests. The program (a short one) 
was most delightfully given, and the occasion one that will be 
long remembered by those tortunate enough tu be present. Mr. 
Van Ellemeet is one of St. Paul's highly educated musicians, 
and is regarded as an authority in musical circles upon matters 
pertaining to the art. 

We are favored by having in our midst some whose studies 
with the masters of the old world fit them to rank as authority, 
and it says much for the advance we are ourselves making that 
this is recognized, not alone by music students, but by the 
patrons of institutions, clubs and societies devoted to educa- 
tion along these lines. 

The Schubert Club closed a most prosperous year with a 
goodly sum of money in the treasury of its ‘‘ Loan Fund,” and a 
student abroad under its auspices, all of which isa sufficient 
comment upon the energy of its members and its standing in 
the community. Mrs. Dorr, the efficient president, is an untir- 
ing worker, and proves herself a most able leader. 

**e#e* 
MINNEAPOLIS, June 1. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale Club closed its regular meet- 
ings for the year under the most favorable conditions—$300 in 
the treasury and a large application for membership next year. 
Their last musical program was devoted to the works of Ameri- 
can composers, and proved a very enjoyable one. The pro- 
grams were in the form of dainty souvenirs, the corners being 
artistically decorated with field violets, hand painted by Mrs. S. 
S. Brown, one of the members of the club. The composers 
whose works were presented were Arthur W. Foote, J. E. Web- 
ster, Geo. W. Marston, Geo. W. Chadwick, William Mason, Dud- 
ley Buck, J. H. Rogers, Frederick W. Root, Ethelbert Nevin and 
Geo. Templeton Strong. An able article on ‘‘ The Outlook for 
Music in America” was prepared and read by Mrs. H. W. 
Gleason, president of the club. 

*e# ee 

Professor Johnson's twelfth annual pupils’ recital took place at 
Century Hall on the evening of May 28, at which time an excel- 
lent program was given. Mr. Johnson was assisted by the Tem- 
ple Quartet (vocal), consisting of Messrs. Ray Finel, H. A. Stuart, 
G. H. Lugsdin and W. H. Eichman, who were a most pleasing 
addition to the instrumental numbers. The work of Mr. John- 
son’s pupils evinced careful instruction, and in some instances 
considerable talent. 

The handsome home of Mrs. W. H. McMillen, East Min- 
neapolis, was thrown open to Prof. A. H. Brooks and his pupils 
fora closing recital,and a program of piano numbers, inter- 
spersed with songs by Professor Webster, entertained a small 
audience of parents and friends of the pupils. Ices were 
served at the conclusion of the musical program. The pupils who 
took part were Misses Margaret McMillen, May Merrill, Gertrude 
Sherman, Anna Kincaid, Miss Holland, Miss Emerson, and 
Masters Burglehause and Kincaid, of Minneapolis, and the Misses 
Mead, of St. Paul. 

Herr Fritz Schlaeter, who stands at the head of the school of 
strings at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, closed his 
series of musicales with a symphony concert. On this occasion 
the violetta was used for the first time in Minneapolis as a solo 
instrument. Mr. Schlaeter himself was the performer, and he in- 
troduced it to his audience in a thoroughly musicianly manner. 
The entire program was given in good form and to the full en- 
joyment of a very musical audience. 

eee * 


The annual commencement of the Northwestern Conserva- 
tory of Music was a very successful one. The graduates from 
the different departments were well up in their efforts for hon- 
ors, and the rendition of the various numbers was a credit to 
the standing of the school. 

Notwithstanding the financial pressure that has weighed upon 
the country, the success of the Northwestern Conservatory has 
been very fair. 

ee S 

One of the sweetest missions in the province of music is the 
entertainment of the sick in the hospitals, and the enjoyment 
given to old veterans at the Soldiers’ Home. This pleasing 
task is taken up by the Ladies Thursday Musicale, who as | 
already recorded, appoint committees for that work. To Miss 
Leona Hamilton, contralto, assisted by various other members of 
the club, and sometimes the Mandolin Club (male) came the pro- 
viding a concert for our ‘‘ boys in blue” stationed at the Sol- 
diers’ Home, situated on a high bluff on the Mississippi River 
‘and within a stone’s throw of the bewitching Fallof Minneha- 
ha. On one occasion your correspondent was a member of the 
party. 

The afternoon was intensely hot, the thermometer standing 
somewhere in the 90's, when our party boarded the electric car 
bound for Minnehaha. At the entrance to the picnic grounds an 
‘old veteran” met us with a four-seated conveyance drawn by 
a good team of well kept and groomed horses. I have unfortu- 
nately forgotten the name of this gallant veteran or I would re- 
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friends in the Twin Cities who predict very brilliant things for 
Grace Ulmer—and not without reason. 

Another young lady of whom it is a pleasure to write is Miss 
Mayme Sample (contralto). Miss Sample has already studied a 
little, but her receptivity and dramatic ability enable her to make 
a good use of the few lessons she has received. She has a pretty 
and easy stage presence, and I am glad to note that she is still 
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We have in the 
young girls to go elsewhere for instruction in the primaries. It 
depends entirely upon the talent and perseverance of the student 
whether or not there 
We have teachers in our midst whose advantages of education 
could not be surpassed, some having studied with the masters 
of Europe, and gained valuable experience in musical fields 
abroad. It is a matter forcongratulation that there is anything 
which brings them to this Western world. 
xx * 
MINNEAPOLIS, July 10. 

Minneapolis is in the full tide of summer opera. Frank 
Deshon, of New York, and his company have occupied the Bijou 
Opera House for some five weeks, and now in company with the 
Andrews Opera Company, which appeared at the People’s The- 
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atre for two brief weeks, are drawing good houses at the Bijou. 
The managers of both companies took the best of each and 
formed a joint company. All the amusement loving public re- | 
gretted to leave the luxuriously furnished, delightful, new Peo- 
ple’s Theatre. Its location is pleasant and its management 
agreeable. Then, too, they had a good orchestra of their own, 
but the patronage of two summer opera companies was not suffi- | 
of any decided benefit financially to each, there | 
being so many rival attractions in the open air at the various | 
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DETROIT. 


Detroit, Mich., July 1, 184. 

| [ your far reaching columns that Michigan musicians held the 
| most successful meeting in the history of their association at 
| Flint last week. Over 600 tickets to the course of concerts and 
educational sessions were sold, 


| literally buried by visitors to the 1895 meeting. 


The M. M. T. A. meetings for 1892 and 1893 were not as suc- | 


| cessful as the earnest members wished, and there was consid- 


erable doubt as to the outcome of the Flint meeting ; but, thanks | 
to the untiring energy of the executive committee, every mem- | 


| ber of which was a lady, the very first session opened with so 


much enthusiasm that the delegates who were present tele- | 
| quisitely rendered. 


| graphed all their friends to join them at once, and the second 
day there were more people present at the sessions than ever 
before. 

The musical programs were mostly interesting, but the instru- 
mental performers were far superior to the vocalists as a whole. 
That is not likely to be the case next year, however. 
viola and 


His quartet in C violin, 


the program. 


meeting. major for piano, 


‘cello was on 


composer in this number. With the exception 


of the best for piano and strings by an Americancomposer. Mr. 
Foote was very well received in his solo numbers. 
program N. 
pipe organ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Detroit; secretary and treasurer, Frederick L. 


N. J. 
Corey Abel, 
Detroit. 
Program Committee—Mrs. Kate Marvin Kedzie, 
Detroit ; Miss Anna McMaster, Flint. 
Executive Committee—Frederick H. Pease, Ypsilanti, chair- 
man, and Mrs. J. B. Angell, Ann Arbor; Mrs. J. C. Owen, Mrs. 


Lansing ; J. 
| D. Mehan, 


| on the early 


| tine; 


| Overture, 
Minneapo- 
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and the delegates imbibed so | 
much enthusiasm that next year I shall expect to see Yysilanti | 


Arthur | 
Foote played a recital Friday night—the closing session of the | 


Messrs. Yunck, Voigtlander and | 
Hofmann, of the Detroit Philharmonic Club, played with the | 
of the scherzo | 
vivace movement I thought the quartet a beautiful work—one | 


On the same | 
J. Corey, of this city, played Foote’s pastorale for | 


Benjamin L. D’Oge, Mrs. J. A. Watling and Oscar Gareissen, 
Ypsilanti. 

Examining Committee on Michigan Compositions—J. V. Sey- 
ler, Detroit; M. W. Chase, Hillsdale; N. Cawthorne, Flint; W. 
E. Snyder, Detroit. 

The next meeting will be held in Ypsilanti, and there is every 
reason to expect that it will be even better than the one just 
finished. J. C. WiLcox. 
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GALVESTON. 


GaLvesTon, Tex., July 5, 1894. 
HE seventh annual meeting of the Texas Music 

Teachers’ Association took place in this city on June 26, 27, 
The attendance was unusually large, and considera- 
ble interest was manifested in the proceedings. As a mat- 
ter of fact it was a representative assemblage, the State being 
represented by some of its best talent. The two committees in 
charge of the convention were : 

Program Committee—Mrs. L. P. Grunewald, chairman ; 
E. Lindenberg, Mr. Carl Weis, Mr. Wm. Besserer, Austin ; 
Wm. Christian, Houston. 

Arrangement Committee—Mr. J. Singer, chairman; Mr. Thos. 
Goggan, Mr. C. Janke, Mr. H. A. Lebermann, Miss Mary L. 
Lockhart, Mrs. C. Washington. 

The executive board for the past two years consisted of Mr. 
George H. Rowe, of Waco, president; Mr. J. Singer, Galveston, 
vice-president ; Mr. Wim. Besserer, Austin, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Lizzie Avirett, of Taylor, assistant secretary. 

President Rowe and Secretary Besserer arrived in Galveston 
morning of the 26th, ready for business. Among 
the visiting music teachers your correspondent noticed Miss Anna 
Holman, LaGrange ; Miss Edna Brigance, Anderson ; Mrs. Wal- 
thersdorff, LaGrange ; Mrs. Hamlett, Ennis ; Mrs. Therese Gold- 
berg, Miss Stella Burgheim, Miss Bessie Hughes, Miss Lida 
Buckingham, Houston ; Miss Leighton, Mrs. Avirett, Miss Bun- 
nell, Taylor; Miss Edna Smith, Anderson; Miss M. Craddock, 
Crockett ; Mrs. L. M. Pettygrew, Taylor; Mrs. J. M. Layton, 
Hallettsville ; Mrs. Sue G. Nicholson, Larado; Mrs. L. P. Crow, 
Gatesville ; Mrs. Gibbon Killough, Miss Kittie England, Pales- 
Miss Sybil Campbell, Houston; Mr. Horace Clarke, Jr., 
Mr. Ramon Guerrero, San Antonio; Mr. Otto Praetorius, Taylor ; 
Mr. Abe Rich, Palestine; Mr. Douillete, Sherman; Mr. G. H. 
Rowe, Mrs. G. H. Rowe, Waco; Mr. William Besserer, Austin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards, Denison, and Miss Marion Williams, of 
Besides the above a large number were present that 
A. Galveston alone was repre- 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Corsicana. 
were not members of the T. M. T. 
sented by about forty members. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 
An executive session was held on the afternoon of the 26th, 
and the convention was formally opened the same evening with 
as 
address of welcome, 
of Waco, 


a grand concert at Harmony Hall, on which occasion Dr. 
Fly, the mayor of the city, delivered the 
which was emg ong to by Mr. H. 
dent of the T. M. T. 
The following was “a program rendered 
‘ Orpheus” 


Geo. Rowe, presi- 


Offenbach 
Galveston Orchestral Society. 
Address of welcome by the Hon. Dr. A. W. 

Galveston. 
Rowe, of Waco, president of the 
Ae Ye .© 
‘ Midsummer N fight’ s Dream.. 
(Two pianos, eight hands 

Mesdames Bornefeld, Grunewald, Lindenberg and Miss 
Wilkens. 


Fly, Mayor of 


Response by Mr. George H. 


ay Mendelssohn 


C. M. v. Weber. 

Wm. Ressel. 

.Miss Labry. 
Bevignani 


Concerto 
Clarinet solo. 
Accompanist..... 
Lullaby, ‘‘ Hush, My Little One” 
Soprano solo, Miss a 
Romanze and tarantelle... 
Violin eels, Mr. Lindenberg. 
‘* Winter Serenade” Saéns 
‘ Happiness in Wait” Abt 
With soprano solo by Mrs. Fowler. 
Galveston Quartet Society. 
Adagio finale from the ‘‘ Waldstein Sonata”......... 
Mme. prance of Houston. 
Scherzo and finale From quartet by Raff 
Mrs. Grunewald, Messrs. L indenberg, Ressel and Wilkens. 
.Mohr 


. Beethoven 


‘‘ Hymn of Praise”’ 
(With ore hestral accompaniment. ) 


Galveston Quartet Society. 
° Galveston Orchestral Society. 


In speaking of the opening concert, the Galveston 
News ” of the 27th ult., reports as follows : 

‘The overture by the Galveston Orchestral Society was ex- 
The orchestra, besides possessing individual 
talent to no ordinary degree, has been most proficiently trained 
in all that pertains to the art of music. 

‘‘ Mayor Fly welcomed the visitors at the conclusion of the 
overture in an appropriate address.” 

The overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,” by Mesdames 
Bornefeld, Grunewald, Lindenberg and Miss Wilkens was artis- 
tically rendered, as was the clarinet solo by William Ressel. 
Miss Labry accompanied Mr. Ressel in perfect time and with 
most delicious toifch on the piano. 

Miss Buckingham, ot Houston, rendered Bevignani’s lullaby, 
‘‘ Hush, My Little One,” in a very pretty soprano voice, which 
was especially pleasing in the lower register. 

The chief charm of the evening was the singing of the Galves- 
ton Quartet Club. ‘Their rendition of Saint Saéns’ ‘‘ Winter 
Serenade " was artistically done. ‘‘ Happinessin Wait,” by Abt, 
was given by the club with soprano obligato by Mrs. Fowler. 
The clear, rich voice of Mrs. Fowler harmonized most delicately 
with the accompaniment of the quartet, and the number was a 
musical gem seldom heard at the hands of amateurs. 4 

The whole program was rendered with a rare degree of ex- 
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cellence. 
The violin solo of Mr. Lindenberg was a rare treat—it was a 
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masterpiece. The scherzo and finale fromthe Raff quartet went 

magnificently ; in fact too much cannot be said in praise of all 

the participants. Mme. Goldberg's interpretation of her selec- 

tion showed her to bea pianist of decided, one might say un- 

usual merit. Mohr’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” under the leadership 

of Mr. F. O., was grand and the delivery highly effective. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Texas music teachers took 
place at 2:30 p. M. at the assembly rooms of the Ball High School. 
Mr. G. H. Rowe, the president, made a short address regarding 
the work of the association and the outlook for the future, after 
which the regular business routine was entered upon. Musical 
selections were rendered by Misses Blanche Beer, L. Buckingham 
and L. Lytton. The selections given were : 


wee a Ta ee ee oe een rs Peek ee Schubert-Liszt 
SO GONG ins 0 diced Cina cnt 0h ta Mined oat eae easavae tees 
Miss Blanche Beer, of Galveston, 
* CO. Memes DARA? .cctcceventnoedadete od heantoacntges’ Strelinski 
Miss Buckingham, of Houston. 
ERGO Ot. OS EI RRS, tenets kxgidentneeits deen Mozart-Liszt 


; Miss Leona Lytton, of ‘Taylor. 

In the evening the profession attended acomplimentary open- 
air concert at the Garten Verein, for which occasion Leader 
Barry, of the Voight and Barry Band, arranged a very interest- 
ing program. Mr. Barry is alsothe conductor of the Galveston 
Orchestral Society, and takes an active interest in T. M. T. A. 
matters. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 

The second day’s session of the association met promptly at 9 
o'clock, and was called to order by President Rowe. 

The attendance upon the convention was beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most skeptical, the hall being filled with eager 
listeners. 

The following program was carried out: 

Recital with analysis and lecture—Mr. Horace Clark, Jr., of San 

Antonio, assisted by Mr. E. Lindenberg, of Galveston 
Sonata, piano and violin (adagio, scherzo and rondo 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Lindenberg 
Romanze in F sharp. 


POR PEGR 6ccn persenens®, Pibccwinccatpians Schumann 
Dedication (transcribed by List).... ) 
Ballade in G minor, op. 23.... ) 
Scherzoin B flat, op. 31....... RI es Seypee Chopir 
Nocturne in F, op. 31......... ) 
PO SE cvskosnicaasshekgachortstadeetsawewcage Paderewski 
OE oe < nc code ) <x sWrande as atetenls tdkeackdaeecies Gade Raff 


‘* Kamenoi Ostrow’’. inet Rubinstein 
Mr. Clark intelligently illustrated his interpretations by im- 
promptu talks in reference to the composers, and their intention, 
pointing out distinct beauties in the pieces 

That Mr. Clark in his renditions inspired and en- 


conception, as well as 
rendered. 
h 


raptured his audience is but a small testimonial to his ver- 
satility. 
Mr. R. B. Savage, of Galveston, read a paper on “ The Train- 


” h 
a 


ing of the Voice,” wh 
favorably discussed. 

Business matters of the association were then taken up. The 
first thing in order was the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 
Singer, Galveston, president; G. H. Rowe, Waco, vice-presi- 
dent ; William Besserer, Austin, secretary and treasurer. 

The place of holding the next meeting was next declared in 
order. 

Mr. Singer placed Galveston in nomination, while others held 
it to be more practicable to hold the annual meetings of the as- 
sociation in conjunction with the State Teachers’ Association. 
After a somewhat thorough discussion the matter was put toa 
vote and Galveston was selected as the place of the next meet- 


Miss Blanche Beer, of Galveston. 
Duo for violin and piano, op. No. 162................4. Schubert 
Violin, Mr. A. Diehl, of Houston. 
Piano, Mme. Goldberg, of Houston. 





S Oat Ok BOTs é.:cbccdvecctcctedseness Sah bAMes GER des Mosenthal 
Houston Quartet Club. 
Mr. A. Diehl, director. 

Polemation im: Te: Diam QOD) oan oan.c i0d cov cee cued Sede dae reee Liszt 


Mme. Goldberg, of Houston. 
‘s My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice”... ccccerscascnecsae Saint-Saéns 
Miss Estelle Burgheim, of Houston 


Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2, piano solo... ........ceeeeeee Liszt 
Mr. Pierre Douillet, 
Director of Music at the North Texas Female College, 
Sherman. 
DOOOG Osh oi 66:5 di ecends 8 tess canst coscsees tid... Mipieapeka 


Houston Quartet Club. 

Every number was most artistically rendered. Every name 
on the program was that of an artist of high degree of excellence. 
The result was a performance superbly satisfactory from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, and thoroughly enjoyed by those fortunate 
enough to hear it. 

Miss Bessie Hughes, of Houston, who possesses a superb so- 
prano, sang Bevignani’s ‘‘ Flower Girl” in a rich, clear voice, 
perfectly trained and sweetly pleasing. 

The Houston Quartet Club was most warmly received. 
club is composed of the following singers : 

First tenors, B. Cook, J. H. Taylor, J. A. Giraud and W. L. 

€ Latting ; first bass, A. P. Nielsen, J. M. A. McEnnis, T. P. Buf- 


The 


was not only warmly received but very | 


The election resulted in the unanimous election of J. | 


fington, P. J. Evershade and Theo. Heyck ; second tenors, C. W. 
Updike, Robert Adair, H. Woodhead and E. Belleze ; second 
bass, J. Stott, C. Grunewald, Dr. R. C. Hodges and D. D. Bryan. 

The club, under the leadership of Mr. A. Diehl, gave Mosen- 


thal’s ‘Sailor Song” in grand style, the voices blending in | 
exquisite harmony, and displaying to rare advantage their care- | 


ful training. 


Houston. Miss Burgheim has improved nature’s generous en- 
dowments by culture of high order, and pleased her audience so 
well that an encore was demanded and its refusal brought sin- 
cere disappointment. 

Mr. Pierre Douillet gave Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 
on the piano. He came from Chicago to take part in the con- 
cert, arriving here last night, and will return this morning. 
rapturous attention and uncontrollable applause, indicative of 


2 


~y 


the debt incurred by his coming was fully requited by his audi- 
ence. 
master. 
forth from the instrument chords of sweetest melody. Having 
perfect control of the piano, Liszt's sweet strains would rise in 
rich volume and die away in gentlest tremolo, only to be awak- 
ened to beautiful life by the magic touch of the musician. 
number of the brilliant program was more heartily enjoyed or 
more highly artistic. Mr. Douillet graciously acceded to the 
demand of the audience for an encore. 

On the whole the concert was of the highest order of excel- 
lence, reflecting great credit on those rendering its numbers and 
the association they represent. 

29. 

Friday morning’s session opened with a large attendance and 
a great deal of interest was manifested. 

A resolution of thanks was introduced and carried for courte- 
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” 


the Galveston ‘‘ News” and ‘‘ Tribune” and Houston “ Post” 
—the railroads for reduced rates ; Messrs. Goggan Brothers and 
Janke & Co., for favors shown and pianos furnished ; to members 
taking part in recitals and concerts; to Professor Cooper for use 
of Ball High School assembly room ; the Chamber of Commerce 
for Harmony Hall; to the Garten Verein; to the Houston and 


Goldberg, Misses Angell, Hughes, Burgheim, of Houston; to 
Mr. Pierre Douillet, of Sherman; Horace Clark, Jr., of San Anto- 
nio; Mr. Diehl, of Houston, and to Mr. Savage for lecture on 


** Voice.”’ 





lowing committees for the ensuing year. 

On program—Mrs. L. P. Grunewald, Mr. E. Lindenberg, Carl 
Weiss Dan P. Shaw, all of Galveston; Mr. A. Diehl, of 
Houston, and Mr. R. Guerrero, of San Antonio. 

On arrangements— Messrs. Thos. and John Goggan, C. Janke, 
E. W. Berry, H. A. Lebermann and Misses Blanche Beer and 
Mary L. Lockhart. 

He also appointed the following associate vice-presidents for 
| the respective districts—Galveston, Mrs. L. P. Grunewald; Hous- 

ton, A. Diehl; San Antonio, Horace Clark, Jr.; Sherman, Pierfe 

Douillet ; Denison, Mr. Richards ; Taylor, Mrs. Lizzie Avirett; 
Mrs. Gibbon-Killough; Belton, Mrs, 


and 


Tyler, Palestine, &c., 
Josephine Haymond. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Miss Lockhart for being in- 
strumental in having Mr. Douillet attend and take part in the 
concert. 


Mr. Guerrero made a motion that all members send the sec- 


| retary alist of mnsic teachers in their towns and vicinity in 


ing. This virtually wound up the business of the association. 
The second complimentary concert in honor of the visitors 
took place at the Harmony Hall, and to say that it was a de- | 
cided success does not coverit. The program was as follows: 
Impromptu No. 3, piamo SOlO. ......... cece cece ee eeeee Schubert | 
Miss Julia Angell, of Houston. 
++ eae: Giana,” OUNEED BOND s 6.5 ins 56s exces sn tegesexcess Bevignani 
Miss Bessie Hughes, of Houston. 
Piano solo— 
7 NT 4600s éhe bead avacedy liaauest xean teen ree Thome 
PE UNE Ss 6 Fcc odors scree cacesuss3 suavagee Chopin 





order to increase the membership. 


Mr. Rowe delivered his lecture on ‘‘ The Need of Harmony 


and Analysis,” which was well received 
During the meeting the following musical selections were 
listened to attentively and were highly appreciated : 


I OEE rn ds cds dcebateneusisine:scidccavindasnanns Coenen 
Mr. Nicholson, of Laredo. 

FOUN HOMIE ac pt ock cc cceragratart i alacksemetisecpetcers Bemberg 
Miss Burgheim, of Houston. 
ET eT ECE TT ee ee eee Chopin 
Miss Blanche Beer, of Galveston. 

SC UEt BER BENE SOON so vacés nd dp ncaaxaisasgun tats .. Bishop 
Miss Marion Williams, of Corsicana. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Guerrero, of San 


Antonio, for two musical devices kindly dedicated to the Texas | 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
The association hereupon adjourned to 
June 25, 1895. 


meet at Galveston 


MajOR AND MINOR NOTES. 
An ‘Evening Tribune” reporter, who was assigned to ‘‘ write 
up” the T. M. T. A. meetings, but who did not attend, in order 


not to be outdone by his confrées, reported as follows on ‘Thurs- 


day’s proceedings : 

‘* The Texas Music Teachers’ Association met this morning in 
the assembly room of the Ball High School. 

‘* The session was opened with music and the enrollment then 
took place. Twenty-eight names were enrolled from interior 
towns of the State. 

‘* A business meeting was held, and several matters of interest 
to the association were discussed. 

‘* Professor G. H. Rowe delivered an interesting address on 
‘Need of Harmony and Analysis.’ 

"A general discussion on music followed, and was participated 
in by many teachers. 

‘The program for this afternoon was arecital, with analysis 
and lecture by Horace Clark, Jr., of San Antonio, assisted by E. 
Lindenberg, of this city. 

“The association expects to close their business this afternoon 
and adjourn to-night after the election of officers. 

The report, which was no doubt well intended, caused consid- 


erable merriment, as Mr. Rowe's address was not delivered until | 


‘*My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” a soprano solo by Saint- | 
Saéns, was rendered beautifully by Miss Estelle Burgheim, of | 


If | 
the keenest appreciation of his art, could repay Mr. Douillet, then | 


The first chords struck by Mr. Douillet pronounced him a | 
With a touch as gentle as a summer breeze he drew | 


No | 


sies extended by the citizens of Galveston; the press—notably 


Galveston Quartet Societies; to the Orchestral Union ; to Mrs. | 


Mr. J. Singer, the newly elected president, announced the fol- | 








noon on account of the boat excursion on the Galveston Bay 
| tendered to the visitors. The enterprising youth no doubt specu- 
lated on futures. 

Messrs. Thomas Goggan & Brother with their usual liberality 
furnished the T. M. T. A. with three splendid pianos for the 
Harmony Hall concerts—two Emersons and one Kimball. In 
| fact much of the success of the meeting is due to the active part 
Mr. Thomas Goggan took in looking out for its welfare. 

Your correspondent is also under special obligation to 
Mesdames Grunewald and Lindenberg, Miss Mary L. Lockhart, 
Messrs. H. A. Lebermann, Carl Weis, of Galveston, and Mr. 
Anthony Diehl, of Houston, for their assistance and co-opera- 
tion, which made this year’s T. M. T. A. convention the success 
that it was. 

Both of the grand concerts were given under the auspices of 
the local members of the T. M. T. A. 

Thursday night was indeed a gala night for the Houston 
guests. The Quartet Club, Mr..A. Diehl, director, was simply 
splendid, and taking into consideration that the club has not 
even yet reached its first anniversary, their showing was cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

On being loudly recalled they sang Geibel’s charming ‘‘ Sleep, 
My Lady,” splendidly. The attack was good and the shading 
very effective. Their selections were highly appreciated, judg- 
ing by the storm of applause that followed same. All I can add 
to it is that the applause was well deserved. Mr. Diehl also 
proved himself to be an expert violinist. His rendition of the 
Schubert duo, op. 162, was highly artistic. 

Speaking of Thursday's concert and the array of Houston 
talent represented reminds me of the two Houston pianists that 
took part that night, Miss Jabie Angell and Mme. Goldberg. 
The former was good but the latter deserves more than simply 
a passing notice. It being her début before a Galveston audience, 
considerable interest was manifested. Mme. Goldberg has cer- 
| tainly good reason to be well pleased with the reception she re- 
ceived. 

Miss Blanche Beer, of Galveston, who appeared on the same 
occasion, played charmingly, in fact she had to repeat the Chopin 
Funeral March by special request at the T. M. T. A. recital the 
morning following. It was an artistic delivery, enjoyed by all 
present. 

Mr. Douillet, of Sherman, was the hero of the evening. The pa- 
pers could not say enough of him. He most certainly deserves spe- 
cial credit for having come all the way from Chicago to participate 
in the concert of the 28th, which was indeed a high compliment 
to the T. M. T. A., ot which association Mr. Douillet is now an 
| active member, the writer having induced him to join the ranks. 

Prof. Geo. R. Rowe, the popular music director of the Bolton- 
Baylor College and Waco University during the past eight years, 
| has resigned from college work and will organize a school of 
of the new 


music, under his own supervision. The location 
school has as yet not been decided on. 

Miss Buckingham, a vocal teacher, late of Houston, proposes 
to locate here. She is welcome. 

Mr. Chas. S. Jardine, of Geo. Jardine & Son, is making a tour 
through the State. He is due here next week, when he will then 
give the Jardine organ at the Synagogue an overhauling. 

There was a great and in fact an unusually large demand for 
tickets to the association concerts. 

Miss Mary L. Lockhart, of Galveston, who was to have taken 
part in the opening concert, was unable to do so an account of 
sickness, much to the regret of her many friends. 

Copies of THe MusicaL CourIER can always had at 
Sabell’s, on Tremont street. ‘The paper is also on file at Messrs. 
Thos. Goggan & Brother, and at your correspondent’s office for 
J. SINGER. 


be 


the benefit of visitors. 


>. 


HARTFORD. 





HARTFORD, Conn., June 30. 

HERE is very little interest taken in music here 

at present, the season being about over; those who feel 
able are making preparations to enjoy the ocean breezes or to 
take a rest at some favorite mountain resort. 

Our city has the reputation of being very musical, and we 
should all take interest enough to uphold the good name. A 
great deal could be accomplished if each one would only help a 
| little, and we would look forward to a more prosperous season 

than last. 

Considerable interest was taken in the exercises held at Trin- 
ity College on Wednesday last, from the fact that Dudley Buck, 
who was of the class of 1859, had kindly consented to set to 

| music words written specially for the occasion, and was to be 
here and conduct a large chorus that had been rehearsing under 
the leadership of Irvin Emerson, who has had years ot experience 
in conducting large bodies of singers—and it goes without saying 
that they sang their parts well. The music was very appropri- 
| ate for the occasion and received hearty applause from the large 
| numbers present. 

But the composition was hardly up to Mr. Buck’s standard in 
originality. It was while organist at the Park Church in this 
city many years ago that Mr. Buck published his first motet 
collection. a work which marked an epoch in American church 


music. 

The Park Church Quartet took part in the Music Teach- 
ers’ Convention held in New Haven, and were highly praised 
on all sides for their excellent singing. Mrs. Marwick, Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. Barrington received special mention for their 
solo work. This quartet is considered one of the best in 
the State. John S. Camp, the organist, is a thorough musician 
and takes a great interest in music. The Choral U-‘on have de- 
cided to give ‘* The Messiah ” at their opening concert next sea- 
son, which work they have been rehearsing the past winter, pro- 
viding the people respond generously. 

Miss Julia Schlatter, of Springfield, gave a piano recital at 
Brown, Thomson & Co.'s new music hall last Saturday before a 


Friday morning, notwithstanding ‘ the interesting discussion that | select audience, and was the recipient of many words of praise 


followed it ;” besides, there was no meeting on Thursday after- | for her fine playing. 


The pupils of Geo. W. Steele gave a very 
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pleasing piano recital at Unity Hall. Miss Vida Ayer, a promis- 
ing young lady violinist, sails for Europe this week. 
Casino concert Colt's Band will be assisted by Miss Maud Powell, 

New York. N. B. Pratt. 

—=—- oe 
SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 1, 1804. 
hye musical season closed last week with four per- 
formances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘* Mikado,” by Syra- 
We have 


he well-kr lin virtuoso of 


1IownNn ViK 


cuse amateurs, under the direction of Harry F. Dixey. 
had an abundance of that kind of thing this past season, fifteen 
performances in all of the ‘‘ Chimes,” ‘‘ Said Pasha,” the ‘‘ Gon- 
And each opera has 
the best ot 


and the above mentioned opera. 
‘*Said Pasha” 


aouers 

been well presented, some very well, 

all, because of its being less difficult and having fewer leading 

parts to fill. What the next season will bring forth in this line 
seen. 

Mr. Tom Ward gave two pupils’ concerts, June 21 and 22. The 
first consisted of a miscellaneous program from standard orato- 
rios, and the second of Gounod's ** Mors et Vita,’’ given almost 
in its entirety. Mr. Ward observes a high standard in the make 
up of his programs, and is fortunate in having a number of very 
excellent voices among his Syracuse, Utica and Auburn pupils. 
The work of Misses Pitkin, Alice and Florence Colton, Pierce, 
May, Babcock and Thompson, and Messrs. Clary and Jones was 
very enjoyable and must be a source of much satisfaction to 
their instructor The concerts in the Reformed 
Church Mrs. L. E. Fuller, the organist, proved herself an 
effective accompanist. 

The annual concert at Crouse College of Fine Arts was held 
in the spacious music hall of that institution last Monday night, 
and was listened to by as many as could possibly get into the 
room, many standing throughout the entire performance. The 
work done was excellent. The graduates and faculty who took 
part were assisted by Mr. Arthur Severn, of Springfield, Mass. 

Henry W. Davis. 


were given 


and 


comand 

UTICA. 
Utica, June 30, 1894. 
i closing benefit of the year took place in the 
Opera House on Thursday evening, and proved a greater 
compliment than financial testimonial to the beneficiary, Mrs. 
J. H. Je 
has frequently been mentioned in this correspondence. 
rhe night was frightfully hot, and it took no ordinary amount 
of devotion and courage to be interested in anything but the 


yce, whose admirable work as accompanist and organist 


effort to avoid cremation. However, the audience was wonder- 
fully appreciative of the work done, and the program ran smooth- 
ly, considering all the circumstances, and in parts was brilliant 
and enthusing 
Here it is 
Overture. , ; apeeen .... Selected 
Becker's Orchestra. 

Comedietta in one act, ‘‘ A Fair Adventure.”..... 

Miss Clarice Lucille Bliven and Miss Anna Washburn Rockwood. 
Tenor Solo, Aida”., . Wagner 


Mr. Don Bailey. 


Céleste 
Aria.. seiveereecResuseen .- Selected 
Wm. Thea Dorri. 
** Musica Prohibita” 
Mrs. A. D. Chase. 
‘Il Trovatore” 
Mrs. ‘Chea Dorri and Mr. Don Bailey. 


ng 
Duet from 
Overture... . Selected 
Becker's Orchestra. 
1 operetta, * A Capital Joke.” 
Dramatis Persone. 
Mabel Pierrepont Miss Clarice L. Bliven. 
Edwardson. ..Miss Anna W. Rockwood. 
..Mr. Harry Franklyn Norris. 
weeds Mr. A. J. Bromley. 
...Mr. Charles A. Spencer. 


Englis 


Miss 
Mrs 
Mr. Jack... 

Mr. Edwardson., 
Bridget.... ; 

It was harder for the singer in the heat of the footlights than 
the audience could at all understand. 

Miss Bliven is a young girl from Ithaca who is studying elocu- 
tion and vocal culture with great enthusiasm, and who gives 
promise of results worthy of her earnest endeavors. She has a 
fine stage presence and speaking voice, and vocal powers that 
are yet uneven in quality but full of interest. 

Miss Rockwood 1s stronger in dramatic than vocal work, but 
her réles in both play and operetta demanded comparatively lit- 
tle power, the vein being light and humorous. 

Mr. Norris’ tenor is always true, sympathetic and well man- 
aged, and Mr. Bromley is quite equal to many professionals in 
his dash, vigor and vocal excellence. 

rhe laughable outbursts of ‘‘ Bridget” 1n Mr. Spencer's clear, 
ringing tones quite brought down the house. 

In the short concert program the first number introduced Mr. 
Don Bailey, a Utica tenor, who has been under the best European 
masters, and is certainly gifted with an unusual voice. I have 
heard him sing with much more power and freedom than in the 
He 
quite recovered from a severe throat trouble, and in my 


* Céleste Aida,” but the audience insisted upon an encore. 
had not 
estimation was sensibly effected by the heat and the nervousness 
connected with a home début, sothose who heard him could not 
fully appreciate what one of his resounding B's in alt usually is. 

Mme. Thea Dorri captured the house from the moment she 
appeared. She sings with great verve, finish, and absolutely 
true intonation, and carries herselfsuperbly. She was the ‘‘ Car- 
he Royal Theatre in Naples, when she was induced to 
© open the Manhattan Opera House, two 


men” of t 
come to New York 
years ago, creating the réle of ‘‘ Aixe ” in ‘* Boabdil.” 

Mrs. A 
teurs, a pupil of Cappiani's and a soprano of many rare charac- 
Her phrasing is extremely artistic, her range is ex- 


D. Chase is one of our most accomplished local ama- 
teristics 
tended and her voice management amply evidences the splendid 
school in which sbe has been trained. 


Mr. R. C, Burton, the genial manager of the Utica School of | 


At the next | 


Music, very generously placed a fine new Hallet & Davis piano 
upon the stage for the artists’ accompaniments and another 
grand instrument in the orchestra for the operetta piano work, 
in compliment to Mrs. Joyce. 

On Thursday evening a contest for a free scholarship in the vo- 
cal department of the Utica School of Music took place in Reci- 


| tal Hall before a committee of judges, and the result was the 





| choice of Miss Alice Coleman, of Clinton, as the holder of the 
| highest average of marks. 


This scholarship includes a year’s private vocal training and all 
the class, lecture and concert advantages of the school. 

Mrs. Evelyn Benedict Ayres, who is at the head of the elocu- 
tion and physical culture department of that school, hasalso been 
appointed to the faculty of Syracuse University, in the same 
work, and will divide her time between the two institutions. She 
is a teacher of great talent, has a special gift for developing the 
best in her pupils, and richly deserves her successes, 

The summer term of the Utica School of Music opens on July 
2 with an exceptionally large number of pupils, particularly in 
the violin department, which is to be under Mr. James Paddin’s 
skilled training. ; 

Much regret is felt at the departure of Mr. Pizzarello from the 
Conservatory by his pupils and friends, who hold him in high 
esteem. 

The closing vocal recital of the Utica School of Music, which 
took place on Friday afternoon, presented the following num- 
bers. Among the singers are some voices that promise really 
great things if they are not turned aside from steadfast develop- 
ment 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Only in Dreams’ De Koven 

Mr. Charles A. Spencer. 
Song, ‘‘Sunny Light”...........sccessceeceeceeeed. SChHarwenka 
Miss Skelly. 
‘* He was a Prince” 
Miss Anna M. McLellan. 
‘Spring Tide” 


Song, 


Song, 
Mrs. Nightingale. 
* Dpnlen, Bie: Sa 6 5 wed: te bean otavesn os Guava Spencer 
Miss Clarice Lucille Bliven. 
Duet, ‘‘In His Heads Are All the Corners of the 
Earth” 


Song, 


Solo, ‘‘Oh, Wherefore Flee so Rapidly”. ............ Meyerbeer 
Miss Lottie Hall. 
Solo, Canzonetta .....Meyer-Helmund 
Solo 
**Autumn”.... 
Sans 
(With violin obligato.) 
Miss Suters and Mr. Rudolph. 
Solo, ‘‘ Nymphs and Fauns,” prize song 
Miss Alice Coleman. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Annie Laurie ”’ 
Mrs. Nightingale and Misses Bliven, Suters and 
Tuckerman. 

There is little likelihood of another Utica letter until summer 
opera opens here, which, it is whispered, will be some time in 
August. CAROLINE WaASHBURNE ROcCKWOoD. 

a i ee 


ROCHESTER. 

a ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 6, 1894. 
M's MARY FARRAR and Miss Farrar Pierce 

have returned from their school in Kentucky, and will 
spend their vacation in Rochester. They were present at the 
meeting of the Cecelia Cary Society at Miss Hoekstra’s music 
rooms on Friday. Their preparation forcommencement at the 
Bellwood Seminary, at Anchorage, Ky., kept them in fine prac- 
tice up tothe moment of their home coming, and those who 
have been favored with their music since their return will testify 
to their constant progress in their art. 

Miss Farrar’s personal study with Mrs. Cary in Rochester and 
Nicode in Germany enables her to offer her pupils the same gen- 
eral course of instruction given in the finest European conserva- 
Miss Farrar Pierce has reason to be proud of the marked 
advancement of her local class. A number of beautiful voices 
were developed under her careful training duringthe year. The 
‘* Pilgrim” chorus, sung by sixty of her pupils, both surprised and 
delighted the large audience assembled to listen to the Monday 
evening concert preceding commencement. Both Misses Farrar 
and Pierce carry with them to their school a fervor and devotion 
to music which they are enabled to communicate to their large 
and enthusiastic class. Their friends and lovers of music in 
Rochester, while they felicitate them on their success in An- 
chorage, regret that so much talent is lost to their native town 
for so large a part of the year. K. Hoekstra. 

— + 


DULUTH. 


tories. 


DvuLutu, Minn., July 9, 1804. 
Y first musical impression of Duluth is good, for 
here I listen to an opera written and composed by a 
resident of this northern city. At the Lyceum, a beautiful thea- 
tre, on the evenings of June 25 and 26, was givena light opera in 
three acts, entitled ‘‘Ganymede,” words and music by Stella 
Prince Stocker. The argument is Act I. Scene,a grove on 
Mount Olympus. ‘Ganymede’ was stolen by Zeus 4,000 years 
before; he has been oblivious toan earthly life, but suddenly real- 
izes and desires to return. Zeus consents, but the goddesses 
form plots to confuse ‘‘Ganymede” so that he may wish to 
return to Olympus. 

The Graces, who are in love with ‘* Ganymede,’ 
earth to watch him and bring reports of him to“ Hera.” 

Act IL. Scene in Public Garden and a Public Square in Italy.— 
‘*Ganymede,” wandering about looking for his home, falls 
A band of rainbow fairies appear and bring him sweet 
As he awakes a procession of nuns 


are sent to 


asleep. 
dreams of future happiness. 





and a novice pass him. The nuns do not see him, but the novice 
does, and is transfixed by his beauty. He falls at her feet in 
ecstasy. The novice tears herself away, imploring him not to 
follow. The ‘‘ Graces” witness the scene, and although disap- 
pointed decide to remain on earth and befriend ‘‘ Ganymede.” 
They find entertainment at a Roman festival. 

Act III. Scene, Convent and Grove.—‘‘ Ganymede” discovers 
‘*Bianca.” The ‘Sister Superior” finds them together, is 
angry, but is pacified. By the instrumentality of the ‘‘ Graces” 
an old hermit is found, who explains ‘‘Ganymede’s” history 
and invokes a blessing on his betrothal. 

The opera was produced with local talent. Mr. W. H. Eich- 
man, of Minneapolis, staged it, and the spectacular effects and 
dancing of the Tambourine Girls and the Fairies were surpris- 
ingly good; also the massing of his chorus in the village scenes 
was quite professional. 

The chorus was drilled and ably directed by Mr. A. F. M. Cus- 
tance. 

Musically considered it is difficult to judge after one hearing. 
Portions were wholly satisfactory. Theorchestra had not suffi- 
ciently rehearsed, therefore the work from the stage was often 
hampered. But taking all things into consideration your corre- 
spondent is very glad to congratulate the lady who can write 
words, compose music, orchestrating it herself, and bring about 
the production of an opera of as much merit as ‘‘ Ganymede.” 
The audience insisted on her appearance, and the second evening 
she was presented with a basket of roses. The opera was given 
for the benefit of ‘‘ The Woman's Home,” and was a financial 
as well asa social and musical success. MarK C. BAKER. 

_- ae 
WICHITA. 
Wicuira, Kan., July 4, 1894. 

Mss ELLEN BEACH YAW, soprano; Miss Lay, 

pianist, and Mr. Max Dick, violinist, gave a concert in this 
place June8. Miss Yaw claims the remarkable range of three 
octaves and a sixth, from lowG(G of the small octave to E 
above high E—two lined E). Her high tones were sweeter and 
clearer than herlowertones. She captivates an audience by her 
unassuming manner. Her rendition of the ‘‘ Swiss Echo Song” 
displayed her voice to the best advantage. She responded to 
several very enthusiastic encores. 

Miss Lay's technic is very fine. 

The closing musical event of the season was the christening of 
the new Auditorium by the Wichita Musical Club, assisted by 
Prof. K. Geza Von Dome, violinist (the successful contestant 
for first prize for violin solo at the State contest at Hutchinson 
this spring, and the Newton Male Quartet (who were also fortu- 
nate in taking first prize for male quartet). The first part of the 
program consisted of selections from Mendelssohn’s music to 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.”" The numbers for 
two pianos were the ‘* Overture,” *‘ Nocturne” and ‘‘ Wedding 
March ;” choruses, ‘‘ Ye Spotted Snakes” and ‘‘ Through the 
House.” 

The second part was miscellaneous and was more appreciated 
by the audience; it was as follows: 


’ 


Quartet, ‘‘ The Happiest Land” Hatton 
Newton Male Quartet. 
Violin solo, ‘* Ziegeunerweisen ”...........sccccccsscces Sarasate 
Prof. K. Geza Von Dome. 
Choruses— 
‘* The Mountain Brook” Rheinberger 
‘* Dragon Flies” Bargiel 
Wichita Musical Club. 
Quartet, ‘‘ The Three Fishers” 
Newton Male Quartet. 


Goldbeck 


Violin solos— 
DOO in cise 65s cie baie Hele bas sa nhc UCR SRE Cd aees Schubert 
Mazurka, A Chopin 
Prof. Geza Von Dome. 
Choruses— 
‘No Evil Shall Befall Thee” 
‘* Faithful and True” 
(Bridal Chorus from *‘ Lohengrin.) 


Wichita Musical Club. Patty. 








Paderewski Plays.—Paderewski came from Paris 
on Wednesday last especially to play at the opening of the 
new Salle Erard, on Great Marlborough street. 

Clara Poole King.—Clara Poole King will sing in 
‘* Elijah,” at Albert Hall, on November 1. Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan's ‘‘ Golden Legend ” will be given on January 17. 


The Drury Lane Season.—The German opera 
season at Drury Lane has been made noteworthy by the 
revival of Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” on Tuesday last, 
after an interval of ten years. Its success was so great 
that a repetition is announced. 

Clarinet.—Some extremely interesting instrumental 
experiments are being made at the Brussels Conservatory. 
At a recent concert Liszt's Fourteenth rhapsody was 
played by a band made up entirely of clarinets, seventeen 
in number. The whole piece was played without notes, 
and the effect is said to have been very fascinating. The 
range of the band covered no less than six full octaves, 
every kind of clarinet being used, from the highest in E to 
the low ‘‘ pedal clarinet” recently constructed in Paris, 
which goes as low as the deepest tone of the five stringed 
double bass. Some entirely novel tone-colors were thus 
secured, to which Victor Herbert, Sousa and other band- 
masters will do well to pay attention. The Brussels Con- 
servatory also has a special tuba class which at the same 
concert played Wagnerian selections. For these innova- 
tions Professor Gevaert, the great authority on instrumen- 
tation, is doubtless responsible.—‘t Evening Post.” 

















MUSIC SE 





NT FOR CRITICISM. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
W. A. AMBROS. The Boundaries of Music and Poetry. 
“STUDY IN MUSICAL AZSTHETICS,” by 
Wilhelm August Ambros, is here presented to Eng- 
lish readers in an excellent translation from the German by 
the celebrated writer J. H. Cornell. 


It is a hand book of 187 pages which for correctness of 


details as regards proof reading, &c., and beauty of work- 
manship in all that relates to the mechanical art of book 
production, is in all respects worthy the reputation that the 
publishing house of G. Schirmer enjoys. 

The ideas advanced are ranged under the following 
heads: (1) Music inits attitude to the other arts, (2) the 
formal feature of music, (3) its ideal feature, (4) points of 
contact with poetry, (5) music considered in its objective 
attitude by the side of poetry, (6) and as the result of the 
subjective intellectual activity of the composer, (7) as an 
object of subjective interpretation on the part of the 
hearer, (8) music with interpretation restricted by words 
attached to it (program music), (9) final conclusions. 

In the unfolding of these subjects many ideas are pre- 
sented which cannot fail to prove worthy of consideration. 


The whole book is highly instructive and at the same time | 


entertaining, for amateurs may read it through for the 
mere pleasure of pondering a novel subject, and be well 
rewarded. 

There is no index ; and a small line is all that separates 
the chief divisions of the argument given above, so that 
the reader moves along an unbroken path from beginning 
to end. ‘This continuity although pleasant to some per- 
sons, is not so to others. 


ject is relinquished for another. 

No subheadings or summaries help the reader to epito- 
mize the subject matter. 

A want of direct aim, of a regular logical sequence, of a 


step by step progression from proof to proof until the final | 


conclusion is reached is strongly felt. Nothing herein seems 


properly amassed for future flights; all appears discursive | 
and rambling. Sometimes the statements appear to be | 


self-contradictory, or to veer unaccountably. There is a 
long disquisition on “things in general,” and then at the 
end, suddenly and unexpectedly, follows a summing up, 
called ‘‘ final conclusions reached by iuvestigation,” in 
which many factors are ignored and the whole question at 


issue is reduced to a comparison of the art works of Berlioz | 


and Beethoven, when the case is closed. 

A liberal spirit is shown, and yet Liszt is not accorded 
high consideration, nor other modern writers who have 
striven to work in the sphere of definite ideas, as in ‘‘ pro- 
gram music.” A leaning toward ‘‘ absolute music’ 
covered, and yet also a continuous ** hedging.” 

Some of the arguments cut both ways. 

Finally there is virtually a confession of failure to define 
the limits of music and poetry, and by way of excuse for 
disappointing the reader refuge is taken in the fact that 
the ‘‘Englena Viridis” has in course of years been clas- 
sified in turn in the animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
dom by scientists of the first rank. 

All this illustrates well the difficulties to be surmounted 
in the attempt to make definite limitations for our art, and 
should lead one to sympathize with the author, even al- 
though his task was a self-imposed one. 

The value of the work lies chiefly in the suggestions 
made, in the numberand variety of the illustrative remarks, 
and in the widely differing points of view that here receive 
attention. 


conclusions in the way that is becoming to a pupil. 

‘In music we have reached a critical point. Hardly any- 
one knows what he should or should not do, can or cannot.” 
This opening remark illustrates fairly well the author's 
own perplexity. 

Such questions as the following are proposed or are sug- 
gested herein. Older composers played with tonal forms, 
and were content with creating abstract music. We are 
highly educated, and regard the world as complete men 
(not mere music makers). Shall we not import this wealth of 
new ideas into our tonal art? Does all our theorizing indi- 
cate sunset or sunrise, a ferment or decomposition? If 
Beethoven called up definite images in the ‘‘ Pastoral Sym- 
phony,” what right have we to blame his successors for 
presenting us with more realistic works? Is not all ** pro- 
gram music” a confession of weakness rather than an ad- 
vance? 

Did not Greek sculpture begin to decline when the seek- 
ing for beauty for its own sake gave way to a desire to 
illustrate fables, &c., as when a Venus was exhibited hold- 
ing forth an apple, and the beholder was led to ponder the 
story of the choice of Paris? Is not such music on a par 
with Mexican picture writing—with the ideographs or pho- 
netic symbols of the ancient Egyptian priests, which, being 
sacred, were called hieroglyphics? Is music to be domi- 
nated by the esthetician, acoustician, mathematician, neu- 
rologist or creative artist ? 


The question too frequently | 
arises, What is herein proven?—especially when one sub- | 


is dis- | 


The student will often gain as much or more by | 
differing persistently with the writer, as by accepting his | 
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upon our attention, being called up by the various illustra- 
tive remarks that fill the pages of this highly interesting 
book. 

But with reference to the question of ‘‘ The Boundaries of 
Music and Poetry” (its avowed subject), nothing definite 
appears until the 51st page, when we read that when 
‘‘a boundary is to be drawn between two domains, a point 
of contact between them must in general first be ascer- 
tained. 

‘* The point of contact commen to poetry and music lies in 
the excitement of moods.” Here is the author’s own defi- 
nition of the term ‘‘ boundary,” which has been sought for 
carefully, because of a suspicion that the word is ill chosen, 
and alone may set up erroneous notions in the mind of a 
student. It excludes positively all ideas of overlapping, 
without which it is impossible to comprehend any system 
of the world of nature or of art. On page 54 it is 
shown that poetry may mention the conceptions having an 
intended mood for the result, or bring up natural scenes or 
symbolical pictures tothis end. But ‘‘ in the case of music 
just the opposite way is to be taken.” 

Here then we have opposition, which more positively ex- 
cludes overlapping. 

So far with reference to the term ‘‘ boundary.” Now as 
regards ‘‘ music and poetry” as used in the title. It will 
be found that architecture, sculpture and painting are first 
| of all duly reviewed before the subject of poetry is reached, 
and this is soon relinquished for the art of dramatic con- 
struction. Then, after certain episodal matter (page 109), 
a brief review of musical history is given, which is still 
| more rambling and discursive. Then (page 150) tone-paint- 
ing is taken up. 

Here the author well says Mendelssohn's overture ‘* Fin- 
gal’s Cave” or ‘‘ Hebrides” is the real prototype of that 
music descriptive of landscapes which has developed into a 
| definite branch of art; that the point of contact between 
landscape painting and music is to be sought essentially in 
| the circumstance that they both show their peculiar power 
in the excitation of moods. What is common to and 
| remarkable in all these compositions is a peculiar quiet 
breadth of representation. 

None of the moods worked with is brought out with in- 





| 
| reason that all really passionate emotion is avoided. For 
| ideas such as these one would award unstinted praise and 
forget, if possible, the fact that the whole argument is in- 
conclusive. The writer here (pages 150 and 177) speaks of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Scotch Symphony ” (A minor) as though it 
were to be associated in idea with scenes in Germany and 
seems unable to grasp its real significance. 
The broad outlook is now (page 156) suddenly relin- 

quished for a very narrow one, the scrutiny of program 
| music; and here Berlioz is accorded the high position of 
representative composer of this school, to the exclusion of 
other great artists, some of whom (such as Liszt, for ex- 
ample) seem to be more worthy the honor, or are at least 
| deserving of honorable mention. 
| There is constantly a marked tendency to endeavor to 
| define instrumental compositions, to reduce them to asome- 
what narrow interpretation by showing what composers 
desired to shadow forth; yet, nevertheless, in the exposi- 
tion of the scheme of plans that was formulated very care- 
fully by Berlioz in the preliminary preparations for the 
| production of his Shakesperian illustrations, and especially 
in the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” music, there will be found 
| much matter of a highly instructive kind, and also very 
| pleasant reading. Yet speaking of the work as a whole 
there is much that is most perplexing, for it is herein at- 
tempted to define the indefinable and illimitable in general 
terms that are frequently vague. The words ‘ boundary, 
music and poetry ” require accurate definition, and should 
| always be used in the same sense, if the student is here to 
| be kept free from bewilderment, Whenother arts, say archi- 
| tecture, is treated, one should know immediately if naval 
architecture, celestial or terrestrial architecture is meant. 
If the latter, are we to keep before our minds Arabic or 
Egyptian, Gothic or Grecian? 





When it is compared with music (as on page 31), in order 
to show very fascinating contrasts and correspondencies, 
it is necessary that one should be informed what kind of 
music is intended. The argument on page 24 does not 
hold good if we think of fugues or of any many parted and 
highly developed compositions. That on page 31 is true 
only of lyric art or at most of the style of writing that 
Helmholtz describes as mixed (¢. ¢., a style between homo- 
phonic and polyphonic). Hence it is not pedantic in all 
perplexing asthetical arguments to demand definitions. 
The general term music seems altogether inadmissible, for 
scholars well acquainted with all styles and periods must 
strive hard to discover what particular kind of music is to 
be thought of in order that the comparisons may be made 
in the special sense intended, and thus become clearly 
perceived. 

With ordinary readers this effort cannot be put forth. 

But why should any attempt be made to define the 
boundaries of the illimitable ? 

Who can say what is impossible, either in music or 
poetry? In physics alone, in these times of high mental 





Myriads of considerations such as these force themselves 


tensive power, but softened and compensated, for the | 
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which have universally been deemed contrary to all ex- 
perience are, nevertheless, true ; that woolens, impalpable 
powders and other non-conductors of sound may be made 
to sing under the influence of a rapidly intermittent beam 
of light, and that colors are an important factor in the 
volume of tone so produced ; that perfectly pure alcohol 
may be made entirely from minerals, &c. 

Science presents unexplored fairy lands as well as art. 

Possibly to AEschylus and Sophocles the Shakespearian 
comedy, if described ever so marvelously well, might ap- 
pear as artistically impossible; and to Pythagoras and 
Aristotle, say, Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream ” would be simply unthinkable. 

To us, both are accomplished facts; and we do not 
greatly care whether the play be given as a prologue illus- 
trating the music, or ifthe music be first rendered as an in- 
troduction illustrating the play. For we regard the Shakes- 
pearian comedy and the Symphonische Dichtung in many 
particulars as precisely analogous. Both are plays; one 
with, and one without words. One employs visible charac- 
ters, the other audible ones, but both are persons (Per 
sonare). In both we move from scene to scene, from dream 
to dream ; and there is apparently no limit to illusion. 

In neither are we held chained to common sense or the 
final Q. E. D. 

We do not want the ‘‘ Ghost” in ‘‘ Hamlet” put undera 
lime light in the centre of the stage, nor so to label every 
phrase in music that nothing is left to the imagination ; but 
would rather barely see the apparition, and but dimly de- 
scry the illusions of the symphonist ; for it is the illusion in 
either case that delights. Realities are frequently tiresome 
enough in this most prosaic nineteenth century ; and so 
much so that it is most refreshing to find ourselves eman- 
cipated from rigorous logic, and roaming in a sort of 
dreamland, making romantic adventures and experiencing 
the childish delight akin to that first felt in the nursery 
when fairy tales were read. 

We are not deceived in all this ; but abandon ourselves 
completely to the guidance of art works, and are perfectly 
well aware that we do so give ourselves up. In fact, in 
order to enjoy such escapes from ordinary life and experi- 
ences, it must be constantly borne in mind that all is un- 
real. This saves us from shedding unbidden tears when 
the sympathy evoked is too intense, or threatens to become 
so. The gap which divides the ideal from the real is so 
wide that one can sympathize with the characters without 
actually suffering with them. Distance lends enchant- 
ment. 

When the feelings are enlisted in the Shakespearian 

comedy (say, ‘‘ As You Like It,” in which action, interest, 
likelihood and serious intent are reduced to a minimum) 
we are not so fastidious respecting the hurrying forward 
of the plot ; and similarly, when the soul is made to soar on 
a beautiful melody in a truly grand opera we are equally 
desirous to give it time to unfold and spread itself (in ex- 
tenso), however much the action may be impeded. It seems 
therefore to matter little whether one dreams on, carried 
with the tide of poetic emotions or the purely musical ones. 
Still less, if able to pass an examination respecting the 
boundaries of either, and prove that there is or is not an 
overlapping. 
If one takes a ball and begins to rub it in six places to 
make a cube, and then a cube, and reduce its angles to 
make a ball, the two objects will have similar appearances, 
and one cares not on general principles which is about to 
become a ball, and which a die, should they be otherwise 
indistinguishable. On shooting an arrow upward at no 
particular instant can we say it is in the sky, for no known 
line is passed which divides even earth from heaven in this 
sense. Again, we speak of the ‘‘ infinite” and the ‘in- 
definite,” employing two words that really in meaning 
have next to no difference. However much the philosopher 
may amuse himself in the endeavor to define this differ- 
ence, to mark a boundary, his real delight is not in delimi- 
tation, but in the illimitable. It is the mission of both 
music and poetry to make man completely conscious of 
this. 


Bayreuth Rehearsals.—The Bayreuth rehearsals 
proceed almost daily, with Frau Cosima Wagner in con- 
stant attendance. ‘The orchestra consists of 120 selected 
players. Mme. Nordica’s ‘‘ Elsa” in *‘ Lohengrin” prom- 
ises to be a fine performance. 


Ovide Musin Plays at Liege.— At the memo- 
rial services for President Carnot, in Liege, Belgium, Ovide 
Musin, the famous violin virtuoso, played several numbers 
by Mascagni and Wilhelmj-Wagner, with telling effect. 
Mr. Musin is a member of the jury for the ‘‘ Concours Su- 
périeur”’ of violin playing in Belgium. 


Eugenio von Pirani.—A number of melodious 
piano compositions by Eugenio von Pirani has been issued 
by the Milan publishing house of Ricordi. The elegantly 
gotten up Klavier Album with a portrait and biography of 
the composer contains: ‘‘ Murmures de la Mer,” ‘‘ Chanson 
Tyrolienne,” ‘‘ Deux Etudes de Concert,” gavot, op. 25; 
‘‘Une Carme,” tarantella, etude de concert. These 
pieces can be recommended for dilettanti who can master 
medium difficult works; also for soli in concert. 





activity, almost every day proofs are advanced that things 
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DEALER would be extremely short-sighted 
A in casting about for a medium grade 
piano which in style and general all round make up 
will meet the requirements of a seller and a stayer, 
should overlook the Keller Brothers’, made by the 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


D° 1G Felt is not merely an improved 

quality so far as the construction of the ham- 
mer is concerned, but through it a better quality of 
The contact is more 


who, 


~ * 


= 


-S Blue 


tone is drawn from the string. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


N these times a factory which is busy like that of 
Ludwig & Co.’sis an example of what young men 
can do. 


good substantial lines. 


o*K 


| 


HE house of Weber is making remarkable strides | 


in its latest styles of pianos. Those who have 
been playing these new uprights are not only pleased 
and delighted, but amazed at the quality of the in- 
struments. 


| tion of piano tone, and they are destined to give the 
| Weber house a greater prestige than it ever had. 





| 
| 


iT 


flexible and less harsh than with hammers carrying | 
| country, and its chief, Mr. Alois Brambach, is an ex- 
| : : . : : : 

pert piano maker who has no superior in his line in 


the usual felt, and the cultured ear can distinguish 
readily between pianos whose hammers are covered 
with the ordinary felt and those covered with Blue 
Felt. 
teristic of the new felt which is bound to supersede 


the others. 


| this country. 
This difference is, in fact, the great charac- | 


_ 


AUGUST HYLLESTED, of Chicago, used | 


R. 
M the Hallet & Davis piano at the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, held 
at Ottawa, Ill. The Hallet & Davis piano is always a 
favorite with musicians. It makes no difference to 
what piano a professional is attached he has kind 
words for the Hallet & Davis piano. 


aol 


HE old corporation of Behr Brothers & Co. have 
declared and paid a dividend of 15 per cent on 
their indebtedness. The orders are signed by the 
receivers of the old firm, Martin W. Brett and Henry 
sehr. 


They are true revelations in the direc- | 


| 





The newly reorganized corporation is mak- | 


ing ready for the fall trade and is manufacturing | 


goods ahead to be in readiness when the demand | 
: | pianist. 


comes. 


M Jacob Doll piano. Mr. Grunewald is on the 
road and is sending in splendid orders for instru- 
ments, Mr. Doll is particularly pleased with the way 
the Doll piano has ‘‘caught on” and predicts great 
things in the future for it. 


= 


past weeks. 


B 


=> 
RIGGS’ pianos have inherent merit. They are 
endowed with such qualities that they inevitably 


musician and critic. The Briggs Piano Co. aims at 
this very thing and is constantly striving to accom- 
plish it. The dealer knows this, and hence his confi- 
dence in the Briggs, which is destined to occupy a 
place of great importance in the trade. 


aa 


Col., that he is going to California to take a well 


| earned rest of a fortnight or longer, which time he 


will spend in hunting and fishing. There is probably 
not a traveling man in the United States who day in 


| and.day out works harder in the interests of his 
| house than Felix Kraemer, and we wish him good 


aim and a big catch. 
or 
HE Brambach Piano Company, of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., is as practically laid out for the manufac- 
ture of thoroughly built instruments as any in this 


He is making pianos on a larger scale 
than heretofore with the purpose of meeting a quicker 
demand for the goods, which is springing up wherever 
the Brambach has already been sold. 


R. FELIX KRAEMER, traveling for Kranich & | 
3ach, writes under date of July 3from Denver, | 


R. JACOB DOLL reports good business for the | 





These predictions are | the illness came upon him. 


based on a careful consideration of the events of the trade will be glad to know that his recovery, barring 


| accident, is assured. 


A 


bring forth the favorable criticism of the competent | the attention of the dealer first, and attracts the at- 





the first place, ‘‘Crown” is a good name, in the 
second, ‘‘Crown” goods are good goods, and in 


I" 


‘Nothing succeeds like success” is an old| the third place, ‘‘Crown” men are superior men. 
| Saw, yet one is inclined to use it when speaking of | What can one expect from such a trinity of Crowns 
| this young firm, who have built up a solid business on | but success? Good name, good goods, superior men 


—it's a combination that brings forth great results. 


oo 
UST a trifle old fashioned, some say, in the quiet 
way in which they transact business and the ap- 
parent disregard for the existing depression in trade. 
Well, maybe they are, but please bear in mind that 
the pianos that are being manufactured by the firm 
of James & Holmstrom are quite ‘‘up to date” if the 
members of the firm do seem a little easy going. 
a 
OME idea of the extent of the business in the 
S Symphony may be had when we state that the 
Wilcox & White Company will have ready this fall a 
line of these beautiful instruments running as high 
as $750 to $1,000 in price, with full scales, operating 
upon nearly 500 different reeds, and placed in cases 
of most expensive and elegant design. 


wz2+72e 
MONG the passengers of the steamer Lahn, 
A North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 
which sailed yesterday was Miss Isabella Beaton, 


| daughter of Mr. Wm. Beaton, of Grinnell, la., one of 


the staunchest of the Geo. Steck & Co. agents. Miss 
Beaton will remain in Berlin some time perfecting 
her musical education. She is an accomplished 


oF 


R. C. H. O. HOUGHTON, the veneer man, is 
convalescing from what it was thought would 
prove a fatal attack of pneumonia, Mr. Houghton 
with Mrs. Houghton and their young son was stop- 
ping with Malcolm Love at Waterloo, N. Y., when 
His many friends in the 


or 
PIANO of handsome appearance, well made, 
musical in tone, at a fair price is what attracts 


tention of the customer later. The Strich & Zeidler 

instruments combine the abovenamed qualities ; also 

in addition they are made by a young firm full of am- 

bition to manufacture a piano which will reflect credit 

upon their skill as piano makers, and they are suc- 
ceeding. 

= 

R. O. W. WILLIAMS, who upon his withdrawal 

from the Levassor Piano Company, purchased 

an interest in the concern of Hockett Brothers & 


| Puntenney, as has been already noticed in these col- 


umns, together with the statement that the last- 
mentioned house would open a store in Cincinnati, 
announces now, in the ‘‘Commercial Gazette” of that 
city, that the Chickering piano will be run as the 
leader, 
a ao 
OR many years there has not been the stagnation 
in the retail piano business in this city that ex- 
ists at the present time. The summer season being 
in full blast and the exodus from New York being 
greater than for some years past, there is apparently 
nothing going on in the warerooms save the prayers 
of the salesmen that their vacations will soon come 
and the determination that all hands will buckle in 
and make up for it next fall. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
NE ENGL AN!) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
wi po hPa Ot EO a a 2 are ae lalancilag a 

PIAN S ‘LJ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” *23foiz"*=* 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


CALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at WorczsTER, Mass, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 








HIGH GRADE 


=a MEHLIN 
== PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable improvements than all others. 


D The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 











EASTERN FACTORY: WESTERN FACTORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO. 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 


PIANOS. 
By Ss aed? ii il tt lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
y Specia ppointment to 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
JACOB DOLL, 


Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 
SUCCESSOR TO 




















Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of ; 
Lorne). 





Baus Piano Company. 
Targest Factories in me. ww~~~~~ OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS ~~~’ 
Southern Boulevard, Rast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


LONDON, w. BERLIN, N.  |f aaah =u anasto 


40 WIGMORE STREET, &-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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HARDMAN & LA GRASSA. 


A Glance at Their New Catalogue. 


A that have come thus far from the firm of Hard- 
man & La Grassa their new and long promised cata- 
logue appears this week, a handsome, well printed 
pamphlet with designs of their several styles well 
drawn and well portrayed, with a series of strong 
testimonials from musicians of anywhere from a 
local to an international reputation, and with a short 
introduction so brief in its length and so tersely 
worded as tobe worthy of quotation herewith : 


Introduction. 

We have not to inflict public and 
prospective purchasers a voluminous pamphlet, with ex- 
tended accounts of our accomplishments and progress, but 
only publish that which, in our opinion, is essential to a 
thorough understanding of the Hardman & La Grassa 
1s, acknowledged and recognized in the musical world 


desired the 


upon 


plan 
as instruments of the very highest grade 
The pages therefore 
chiefly with a view to calling the reader's attention to this 
most important fact, confident that an examination of our 


following have been designed 


instrument will bear out these claims for its quality. 

Never in the history of the art of American piano con- 
struction has any piano, without exception, been so spon- 
taneously and strongly indorsed by accepted authorities 
and practical critics for its tonal and durable qualities as is 

Respectfully, 
HARDMAN & LA GRASSA. 


the Hardman & La Grassa piano 
New York, July 1, 1894 
\ short sketch of Mr. Hugh Hardman 
illy brief of Mr. Salvadore La Grassa then follow 


and one 
equ 
with a ‘‘ Statement to the Trade and Public” regard- 
ing the legal status of the firm as decided in the re- 
sults of the recent litigation. 

In the front part of the book and also on its last 
printed inside page there appears in bold type the 
following 

Warning. 
The firm of Hardman 


‘: én- 
lity Havis the right to stamp its name upon the pr a- 


La Grassa as a legal 
uct of its factory, and to protect its wares, patents, 
des Pus, @c., lo the ‘aw, Ve spect- 
to them 


the full sf extent of 
requests all agents 
of any attempts on the part of any person to 
any report that a legal decision or injunc- 
lies up” or the firm of 


Hardman & La Grassa from carrying on thetr legite- 


fully and dealers inform 


at ov 


any restricts 


ve spect + 


mate business as manufacturers of pianos 


This then would seem to dispose of all possibility 
of Mr. La Grassa using only his own name on the 
pianos made by his firm, and shows plainly that the 
firm of Hardman & La Grassa intend to fully avail 
themselves of the decision of the court in the matter 
of Hardman, Peck & Co. v. Hardman & La Grassa, 
praying for an injunction restraining the latter firm 
from the name ‘‘Hardman.” It will be re- 
called by those who followed the controversy that 
the court decided in the permanent injunction re- 
straining Hardman & La Grassa from using the name 
‘* Hardman,” ‘‘Hugh Hardman” or ‘‘ H. Hardman,” 
or the phrase ‘‘ Established 1842,” that 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed to restrain 
the said defendants from using their present firm name of 
‘‘Hardman & La Grassa,” or the name of any successor 
firm wherein the name ‘‘ Hardman” shall appear, in con- 
nection with at least one other name, in or on any signs, 
circulars, letterheads, cards, advertisements or publica- 
tions, or iu or on any piano, or any part thereof, made, sold 
or exhibited by them ; but when using the said firm name 
the name ‘‘ Hardman” and the name * La Grassa” and 
the name of any other partner that may be used, shall be of 
the same size and style of type or lettering, and shall either 
be on the same line, or if on different lines shall be sepa- 
rated only by the word ‘‘ and,” and not by any other word, 
or by any monogram, device or design whatsoever; and 
in using such names the said defendants shall not in any- 
wise imitate or simulate the names, designs, trade marks, 
advertisements or circulars used by the said plaintiffs, or 
use any colorable imitation thereof. 


using 


There has been considerable pressure brought to 
bear upon the firm of Hardman & La Grassa to have 
Mr. La Grassa use his own name alone on the instru- 
ments manufactured by him, and we are informed 
that several dealers have been energetic in their en- 
deavors to bring this about; but it seems from the 
issuance of this catalogue that other counsels have 
prevailed, and that Hardman & La Grassa have de- 
termined to use their full firm name—and the matter 
there rests. 

It is not our purpose in a review of a catalogue to 
enter into a discussion of the question—suffice it that 
Hardman & La Grassa have decided upon the course 
that they will pursue, andthey must stand before the 





trade to be judged by their own acts. Many people, 
and some of them highin the estimation of the better 
elements of the music business, have considered that 
it would be to the advantage of the firm of Hardman 
& La Grassa to make use of both the firm name and 
the individual name of La Grassa as the demands of 
the dealers might dictate. 

They have urged that this course would present to 
Hardman & La Gassa a wider field of operation and 
open up to them possibilities of business which may 
be shut off by their persistence in pursuing the 
present policy. But the firm of Hardman & La Gassa 
maintain, as we understand the matter, that they 
were in duty bound to conclude to fight for their 
existence and reputation on the present grounds 
because of the active opposition offered them by the 
firm of Hardman, Peck & Co., who, so Hardman & 
La Gassa maintain, have endeavored in every manner 
possible to crush them out. 

Among those who have been on the inside of the 
fight, which has been growing hotter and hotter for 
some months past, ithas been assumed that if Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. had but permitted matters to 
settle down and seek their own end some amicable 
arrangement of each firm’s affairs would have taken 
place and each would have gone on on the question 
of the merits of their respective product without the 
commercial clash which has now been rendered in- 
evitable. 

In order that they may go before the trade and the 
public in a fair and square way, well within the limits 
of the spirit as well as the letter of the law, Hard- 
man & La Grassa publish on one of the first pages of 
their catalogue an exact reproduction of the stencil, 
‘‘Hardman & La Grassa, New York,” which they use 
and will continue to use on the fall boards of their 
instruments. It is printed in gold, as it would be 
transferred toa piano, and attention is called to it as 
being a 

Facsimile of the stencil on the name board of all genu- 
ine Hardman & La Grassa pianos. 

Therefore there can be no reasonable excuse for 
any dealer or customer of intelligence to confuse the 
pianos made by Hardman & La Grassa and the 
pianos made by Hardman, Peck & Co, because of any 
similarity of the name imprinted on them, any more 
than there need be excuse for anyone confusing the 
one instrument with the other when the musical 
qualities of one are compared with the other. 

Besides the points made in the catalogue under 
notice that have already been mentioned, a novel 
feature is presented in the handling of the various 
testimonials quoted by giving to each one a caption 
that embraces in a trite phrase the status of the 
signer of the indorsement as fixed by the compiler of 
the book. They run in this wise: 

Tributes from Master Minds. 
(Then follow the letters from) 
Mancinelli and 
Bevignani. 
Operatic Song Birds Sing Its Praises. 
Scalchi. 
Guercia. 
A Star Among Artists Pleased. 
Vignas. 
A Scientific and Analytical Opinion. 
A. J. Goodrich. 
A Famous Tenor Inspired. 
Ben Davies. 
A Master Vocalist’s Admiration. 
Clement Tetedoux. 
A Guilmant Exponent Delighted. 
William C. Carl. 
A Piano Lecturer’s Expression. 
Marie Merrick. 
What the Secretary of the M. T. N. A. says. 
H. S. Perkins 
How They Appeal to a Musical Historian. 
Frederic Dean. 

And numerous others followed by some press 
notices. 

‘Fhe testimonials are all of interest in that they ap- 
pear to be the sincere opinions of the people who 
sign them, and they present a powerful set of in- 
dorsements for any piano. 

Of the instrument itself as treated in the Hardman 
& La Grassa catalogue we shall have something 
further to say at a future time. 


SHEET MUSIC and book man of fifteen years’ experience with 

one of the largest houses in the country desires position Sep- 
tember 1. A practical stock-keeper a retail salesman of large ex- 
perience, anadept at cataloguing, a general all-around man of energy 
and ability, with best of references. Address “ American,” care 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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LATEST FROM PARIS. 
Se Es 
G. Chevrel. 
PARIS, July 4, 1804. 
HE marquetry work of G. Chevrel, of Paris, is 
well-known among American piano manufac- 
turers, who have been using it extensively of late to 
ornament and embellish the panel work of their 
cases. Herein Paris, where the factory islocated, can 
be seen work in course of construction for piano 
makers all over the globe, for furniture makers and 
for all branches of the decorative art, in which 
Chevrel occupies a foremost position. 

The first line of inlaid panels that came under the 
observation of your correspondent was an order from 
a large Grand Rapids furniture concern, and Chevrel 
enjoys as great a distinction among the furniture 
makers of Europe for the artistic character of his 
work and his designs as he does in America among 
piano and furniture makers who contract with him, 

He is exhibiting an extraordinary assortment of his 
wood and metal designs at the Antwerp Exposition, 
of which further details will no doubt appear in these 
columns. M. A. B. 





Another Piano Missing. 
J. MARTENE, representing the music 
e house of D. H. Baldwin & Co., at Memphis, is in 
Forrest City, Ark., on a still hunt for one W. N. Steadman. 

Recently a tall, neatly-dressed man, with sandy hair and 
mustache, wearing a Prince Albert black coat and light 
blue pants, called at the house in Memphis and purchased 
apiano. He gave his name as W. N. Steadman and claimed 
to be an engineer on the Little Rock and Memphis Rail- 
road. He stated that he lived with his wife in Forrest City, 
having married a year ago in Mississippi. He said he had 
a five days’ lay off and was here in company with his wife, 
who was at the Fransioli House, but was unable to visit the 
store and select aninstrument. He said she requested him 
to act for her and have it shipped to Forrest City, subject 
to her inspection. 

A $350 piano was selected, and the firm forwarded it by 
express the following morning, the terms being $200 cash 
upon acceptance by Mrs. Steadman and $150 payable in 
monthly instalments of $20 each. 

The couple arrived at Forrest City on the evening of the 
purchase and stopped at a well-known boarding house. 
Friday morning the piano arrived on schedule time and 
Steadman at once decorated a spare corner of a front room 
with the upright music box. He immediately began a can- 
vass of the town to sell his instrument, representing him- 
self to be an agent of the company. The following day he 
sold the piano to an unsuspecting boarding house couple 
for $50 cash, and a few hours later he boarded a west 
bound train for Brinkley and Searcy, leaving his wife to 
await his return. He claimed the company had shipped in- 
struments to Brinkley and Searcy to be disposed of at a 
sacrifice on the introduction plan. He wrote the Memphis 
house from Forrest City on Saturday acknowledging the 
receipt of the piano all O. K., and stating that his wife was 
still too ill to pass upon its merits, but he hoped she would 
do so soon, when he would notify them to come over for a 
settlement. 

Upon learning the trick played upon his house, Mr. 
Martene at once dispatched an officer in quest of the 
fellow. ° 

Mrs. Steadman is yet at Forrest City, and now realizes 
that she has been forsaken. She received the following 
note from her husband by special delivery late Sunday 
evening : 

BRINKLEY, Ark., June 17. 
It will be impossible for me to get back to Forrest 


We will go to Memphis to-morrow 
W.N. STEADMAN. 


DEAR WIFE 
City before the night train. 
evening. Your husband, 

Mrs. Steadman claims to have married Steadman two 
months ago at her home in Madison County, Tenn.—Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) ‘‘ Commercial.” 

—J. Knowles Page, a well-known piano dealer of Chester, Pa., died 
at that place June 23. 





THERE 
ARE 
OTHERS, ———. 


Don’t think for a moment that 
there are only one or two makes of 
Piano Actions worthy of attention. 
Such an impression is fallacious. 

Manufacturers have proven the 
reliability in workmanship, touch 
and durability of severalmakes of 
Actions which can be used with 
satisfaction in the highest grade in- 
struments. 

Roth & Kngelhardt, of St. Johns. 
ville, N. Y., are making a splendid 
Action. Investigate their qualities. 
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LATEST FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, July 5, 1894. 
HE writer spent the evening of July 4 with Mr. N. 
Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, at the Hotel 
Continental here. Mr.‘Stetson arrived from London 
with his family the day previous and leaves for Baden- 
Baden this evening for a three weeks’ sojourn. 

The London house of Steinway & Sons has been 
doing a very satisfactory trade of late in grand 
pianos particularly, three grands having been sold 
the day Mr. Stetson left. 

Mr. Stetson will spend some time at the Hamburg 
factory of the firm before leaving for home, about 
the end of August. M. A. B. 








Warning. 
ELKHART, Ind., July 7, 1894. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

YOUNG piano tuner named Geo. Thorndike 
has left Elkhart and Goshen, Ind., for parts un- 
He is a thorough dead-beat and has left many 
He is also a very poor tuner. Look out forhim! 

W. B. VANDERLIP. 


known. 
creditors. 


McArthur Retires. 
R. F. E. McARTHUR, who has been the 
manager for the Schubert Piano Company's retail 
wareroonis in this city during the past year, has severed his 
connection with that house. His place has been taken by 
Mr. James Donnelly, who has been on the road representing 
the Schubert concern in the Eastern States. 
Mr. McArthur will probably remain in New York city. 


Mrs. Hutchins Fails. 
ARY J.D. HUTCHINS, one of the best 


known women in the piano trade of the East, has 
filed a voluntary petition in insolvency. The assets con- 
sist of stock and fixtures in store, business wagon, carriage, 
harnesses, and margins on leases of pianos. The Spring- 
field, Mass., creditors are: A. Griffith, money loaned ; 
Forbes & Wallace, note, $143.47; Mosher, $26; P. Wash- 
ington, $16; C. W. Hutchins, $654.50; Helen Fitzgerald, 
$45.50; Malvina B. Springer, note and services, $362 ; G. 
A. Barstow, $203; A. B. Maynard, note, $271.80; Burgin 
Brothers, $13; Union Newspaper Company, note, $72.74 ; 
Springfield Gas Light Company, $54.60; Electric Light 
Company, $38 ; Pynchon & Stickney, $64 ; Richards & Bliss, 
note, $75; Dr. H. Lukes, $16; the **Republican” Company, 
$67.25; W.S. Arms estate, $12.13 ; G. A. Schasty Company, 
$30. 

Other creditors are Kranich & Bach, mortgage ; Pease 
Piano Company, mortgage ; A. W. Lincoln, mortgage ; A. 
Griffith, mortgage—the first two claims being for merchan- 
dise and the last two for money loaned ; A. Bohlman, New 
York, $14 ; O. Ditson Company, Boston, $15 ; Treat & Shep- 
herd Company, New Haven, note, $183.53 ; E. D. Castleton 
& Sons, Meriden, note, $138.84; Home National Bank, 
Meriden, $116.67; E. Howe & Co., Boston, $180; J. B. 
Chapin, Chicopee, note, $500 ; McCammon Piano Company, 
Oneonta, N. Y., $840; Woodward & Brown, Boston, $245 ; 
Ludwig & Co., New York, note, $382.50; H. S. Gordon, 
New York, $221.74; E. W.+*Chapin, Holyoke, note, $120; 
E. S. Wilcox, Chicopee, $15. 


Mr. Parsons Abroad. 

R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, president of the 

Needham Piano-Organ Company, returned from his 
European trip on Wednesday last. 

Regarding the piano and organ business abroad Mr. Par- 
sons said: ‘* It is just as quiet in London and Liverpool as 
here, but there was nothing surprising in that fact, for July 
and August are the dull months in England. 

‘ The Britishers figure on a revival of trade after the last 
bank holiday, which occurs this yearon Saturday, August 
25. After that time there is a general settling down to 
work, and all industries are benefited.” 

‘‘ The difference between the two countries is that busi- 
ness in America is paralyzed through internal dissensions, 
while the European stagnation is the effect of the annual 
period of rest to which every inhabitant of that country 
considers himself entitled.” 

‘The American cabinet organs have found a home in Eng- 
land,” said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ the colliery men and mechanics 
being the purchasers to a great extent. In America the 
. farmer and miner are the purchasers of organs. There is 
no question in my mind regarding the future sale of these 
instruments abroad. The field is a big one, the goods are 
popular and I am going to push the Needham organs over 
there stronger than ever.” 

‘«To change the subject,” said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ I was con- 
siderably surprised at the extensive circulation THE Musi- 
cAL Courter had attained in London. It seemed to me that 





it was the only paper mentioned by dealers and musicians. 





It was certainly quoted as an authority on all matters per- 
taining to music and the trade. Regarding that London 
edition which you are going to issue in the fall, it is being | 
commented upon by all in our line, and if the enterprise is | 
carried out on the scale you have proposed it will be a big | 
scheme. I consider that it will be a valuable medium 
through which to present American goods to the European 
trade, and will open the eyes of publishers of music trade 
journals in other countries.” 

Mr. Parsons had a funny experience in attempting to 
subscribe to one of the London musical journals while in 
that city. After climbing to the top of the building, where 
the office was supposed to be located, he was compelled to | 
stand on the landing at the head of the stairs and transact | 
his business through a hole in the wall, this seeming to be 
the custom iastead of utilizing office space. This proceed- 
ure was so contrary to the American manner of receiving 
a prospective subscriber that it caused Mr. Parsons con- 
siderable amusement. 

‘*In our country,” said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ I would have been 
invited into the office, shown the plant, my subscription 
taken, and given a good hard tussle for an advertising 
contract as well.” 

Mr. Parsons had the pleasure of meeting many mu- 
sicians while in London ; some well known to the Amer- 
ican public and others awaiting their introduction in the 
near future. 

Mr. Parsons enjoyed his trip and returns rested in mind 
and body. 








Trade Notes. 


—Kitson’s music store at Clarksville, Tenn., has moved into larger 
quarters. 
A. Hospe, Jr., of Omaha, Neb., has opened a branch at Fremont, 
under Mr. J. C. Acton. 


—The awning of Thomas’ music store at Albany, N. Y., caught fire 
recently, but did little or no damage. 


—The residence of W. H. Weiser, of Reading, Pa., was damaged to 
the extent of several hundred dollars by fire on July 6. 


G. T. Baughman, of Larue, Ohio, is just completing improvements 
which will add considerable space to his present music rooms. 


-W. F. Conklin, of Newburgh, N. Y., has added another store to 
his present warerooms, which would seem to indicate a growing 
business. 


Stanton Ferguson, the manager of A. & S. Nordheimer’s ware- 
rooms at Toronto, Canada, was married July 5 to Miss Janet Sanders 
at Cobourg, Canada. 


—J. L. Flanery, for years agent for D. H. Baldwin & Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with that firm and gone into business for himself 
at 55 West Main street, Springfield, Ohio. 


—G. L. Spence, of Marietta, Ohio, has sold his music and art store 
to Messrs. C. P. Doan and H. Kaufman, who will continue the busi- 
ness under the firm name of Doan & Kaufman. 


—Mr. W. W. Warner, of Madison, Wis., was chairman of the 
finance committee of the grand celebration of the Fourth of July in his 
city. Mr. Warner is always prominently identified with every local 
movement of importance. 


—O.C. Houck & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., will shortly remove to 
359 Main street. They are disposing of their present stock of new 
and second-hand instruments on the Chicago plan, and are advertis- 
ing great reductions in prices. 


—John Henderson, an employé in the Cornish organ factory at 
Washington, N. J., was recently putting two pieces of wood together 
with a screwdriver, when the tool slipped and flew off the sawhead, 
piercing his left eye with great force and destroying the sight. 


—Louis M. Hall, a former piano man, died at Rome, N. Y., June 
30 from the effects of a stroke of paralysis. He was born in Oneida, 
N. Y., May 6, 1839, and in early life learned piano tuning and also 
learned the printer’s trade, but did not follow the latter business, | 
his tastes leading him to the musical line, and since 1870 had been es- 
tablished in Rome. 





Adolph Brodsky on Strings. 
HE following brief but strong testimony was 
given to Messrs. August Gemiinder & Sons by the 
violin virtuoso, Adolph Brodsky, and conveys some idea to 
the public of the opinion of a master who has for three 
years past used the strings sold by this firm : 
NEW YORK, May 25, 1894 
August Gemiinder & Sons, 13 East Sixteenth street, New York: 

DEAR SIRS—I cannot leave America without expressing to you my 
fullest satisfaction with your tested “‘ Concert ” violin strings, which 
I have used the three seasons I have been in America 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
Felix Kraemer’s Experience. 

ELIX KRAEMER, of New York, is in Salt 

Lake once more, and mighty glad he is to be here. 

Mr. Kraemer has been ‘‘ making ” these many, for lo, these 

many years, but never before did he come through under 

such peculiar circumstances, not even in the early days 

when he sold pianos to the late D. O. Calder and had them 
shipped in by ox team. 

Mr. Kraemer is now with Kranich & Bach, a big New 
York piano firm, and he left Denver a few days ago for 
Salt Lake to confer with E. N. Jenkins, his local represen- 
tative. His train was the first one through to the Junction 
City after the inauguration of the great strike, and the 
gentleman forced himself right in the middle of the trouble. 
At almost every station crowds had gathered, and the 
situation was such as to make it extremely doubtful as to 
how far the train would proceed. 

At Cheyenne, Laramie, Rawlins and Green River there 
were exciting scenes, but the climax was reached when 
the train pulled into Ogden on Saturday. The cars were 
immediately surrounded by a howling mob, and the riot in 
which the fireman who came in with the train was beaten 
followed. Mr. Kraemer describes the whole affair as one 
calculated to try a man’s nerves, and when the passengers 
disembarked all of the gentlemen who were armed had 
their pistols out and escorted the women and children to 
places of safety. 

Finding that it would be impossible to get away from the 
Junction City by rail at once, and not knowing how long 
the tie-up might last, Mr. Kraemer organized a party of 10 
passengers to come down to Salt Lake by the good old 
method, and a California. stage coach was procured. To 
this four horses were hitched, and a skillful driver was em- 
ployed to handle the ribbons. 

The party started out amid the hooting and yelling of the 
crowd, and made the trip in manner reminiscent of the 
pioneer days. Of course the wheelers got loose occasion- 
ally, and when a steep grade was reached the boys all got 
out and helped the horses along, and at every mountain 
stream the passengers stretched their length on the ground 
and refreshed themselves with a drink. 

After experiences that would fill a book to relate in de- 
tail, most of which occurred before the start was made for 
the city, the party reached Salt Lake sunburned and tired, 
but very happy. 

Mr. Kraemer was kept busy yesterday shaking hands 
with his many old-time friends. He will spend some days 
in the city.—Salt Lake ‘* Herald.” 


Mr. Stephen Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, expects to 
visit California within a few days. 

Mr. Geo. Nembach, of the firm of Geo. Steck & Co., 
sail for home on the steamer Fiirst Bismarck on the 23d inst., arriv- 
ing in this country about August 1. Mr. 
friends that his trip has been a very pleasant one and that it has im- 


expects to 


Nembach has written 


| proved his strength and vigor materially. 
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DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., July 14, 1894. 
ESSRS. H. LEONARD, Charles F. Koester, 
and A. Steinbach, of Alfred Dolge & Son, New York, 
accompanied by Mr. Friederichs, violin manufacturer and 
dealer in musical instruments of New York, arrived here 
Thursday noon. Inthe afternoon they secured a wagon- 
ette and started out, a placard proclaiming to all observers 
that they were hunting for Sefior Cavalli’s Maltese cat farm. 
Although they explored nearly the whole area of Dolgeyille, 
searched all about High Falls Park, including the restau- 
rant, and climbed Brockett Mountain, not even a kitten was 
discovered, and the ‘‘ hunt” was declared off, The entire 
party accompanied by Mr, E. Weiss, of the Dolgeville 
Woolen Company, left for Canada Lake early Friday 
morning. 

Mr. Aldis J. Gery, who has already attained quite an 
enviable reputation as a performer upon the concert auto- 
harp, is in New York studying with the celebrated harpist, 
John Cheshire. Mr. Gery has kindly consented to return 
to Dolgeville during the coming Turn Fest of the West 
New York Turnbezirk, July 25 to 28, and favor that assem- 
bly with several selections on the concert harp. 

The C, F, Zimmermann Company completed their new 
Style 7, parlor grand autoharp this week and haye shipped 
the same to their sales agents, Messrs. Alfred Dolge & 
Son, New York, as sample. This harp is next in size to the 
concert grand, is finely finished throughout, and has several 
entirely new improvements. The purity of tone of the con- 
cert harp is also a feature of this. instrument, and there is 
no doubt but that it will prove as great a success in every 
way. The general excellence of this new autoharp fully 
warrants the company in believing that orders for this 
style will come in rapidly. 

Mr. W. A. White, who was recently secured by the 
Brambach Piano Company to travel in its interest, has 
been spending several days here consulting with the com- 
pany. He has now left on a three weeks’ preliminary tour 
through a part of New York and Pennsylvania. Mr. White 
expressed himself as delighted with Dolgeville and its 
splendid facilities for manufacturing, pianos especially. 
He is quite an enthusiast with reference to the Brambach 
piano and its future, and has sold a great number of these 
instruments already during the last 12 months while in his 
former capacity as traveling salesman for the well-known 
house of Estey & Bruce, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DOLCEVILLE TURNFEST. 


— > 


W* extend congratulations to the management of 

the Dolgeville ‘‘Herald” for the handsomely 
illustrated edition of their July 12 number. The 
paper is printed partially in German, in recognition 
of the great Turnfest, which takes place in Dolge- 
ville July 25-28, 

The following from the issue mentioned will be of 
interest to all piano makers : 

Dolgeville has always been popular among German 
Turners. Years ago, before there was a railway line 
nearer than # miles, they came here to hold their Fests, 

In 1888 thousands of Turners from different parts of the 
State held one of their most successful Turnfests at our 
High Falls Park, being conveyed from Little Falls in 
vehicles of various kinds. 

The West New York Turnbezirk decided this year to 
hold the 25th Turnfest—a kind of silver jubilee—in 
Dolgeville. 

There is now a finely equipped railroad in operation be- 
tween Dolgeville and Little Falls, connecting at the latter 
point with the New York Central system. It is a standard 
gauge road, and excursion trains on the Central can run 
direct to Dolgeville, avoiding the delay and confusion of a 
change of cars. 

In addition to the improved transportation facilities the 
village now has a number of commodious hotels, some of 
them established since 1888, and a very large number of 
new houses. 

If an impression has gone abroad that these Turnfests 
are for the pleasure and participation of Germans only it is 


exceedingly erroneous. The Turners are American citi- 





zens, most of them of Fatherland ancestry, it is true, but 
they are among the most patriotic and devoted of all the 
adopted or native born sons of the republic. They are in 
no sense clannish, and while they hold tender memories of 
the land of their forefathers, they are earnest and sincere 
in their desire to be known, not as invaders, but as Ameri- 
cans, 

Tothis end the Turners extend a cordial invitation to all 
citizens, whatever their ancestry, to meet with them at 
their Turnfest and enjoy equally with them the manifold 
pleasures of the occasion. 

This 25th Turnfest in Dolgeville will eclipse all those of 
the past in the variety and extent of the pleasures pro- 
vided. 

The Dolgeville Turn Verein, on behalf of the West New 
York Turnbezirk, emphasizes the general invitation to the 
people of New York State, coupled with the assurance 
that every visitor will be made as comfortable and happy 
as hospitality and courtesy can accomplish such a result. 

Arrangements have been made for the entertainment of 
10,000 visitors, and it is expected that even a greater num- 
ber will be present. The hospitality of Dolgeville, how- 
ever, is elastic, and no matter how many come their com- 
fort will be provided for in one way oranother. Those who 
cannot find accommodations at the hotels will be enter- 
tained in private houses. There is hardly a family in the 
village who has not placed one or more spare rooms at the 
disposal of the locai Turn Verein. 

To give the general public a correct idea of the nature 
and scope of these Turnfests it is necessary to explain 
the character of Turn Verein organizations. The word 
“Turner” is equivalent to the English word ‘‘ Athlete.” 
The American athletic clubs are similar to the German 
Turn Vereins, save in one particular. The Turn Vereins 
are founded upon the principle that both mind and body 
should be developed at one and the same time. 

The American athletic clubs seem to have but a single 
object—the development of championship material in the 
field of muscular achievement. They have a certain social 
quality of course, but are devoted mainly to the expansion 
of muscle rather than to the simultaneous improvement of 
brain and brawn. 

The Turn Vereins are conducted on the theory that the 
brain is all the better if reinforced by a sound body, and 
that the body will reach its highest development under the 
direction of a sound intellect. In the entertainments given 
by the Turn Vereins the literary and athletic exercises are 
about equally divided, and the prizes offered for proficiency 
in the one department are as valuable as those given in the 
other. Thus it happens that at all the Turnfests the inter- 
est is divided between the literary and athletic contests. 
In both departments there will be much to interest visitors 
to the Turnfest in Dolgeville two weeks hence. 

The athletic contests will consist of turning, or, in other 
words, single and parallel bar feats, weight putting, vault- 
ing, leaping, club swinging, fencing, running, &c. 

The contests will be of great variety. There will be 
struggles between individual athletes, between sections 
and classes, and between entire Turn Vereins. In many 
cities there are ladies’ classes, and the lady Turners from 
3uffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Dolgeville and elsewhere 
will give an exhibition of their skill. 

Considerable time will be given up to the literary exer- 
cises in the new and magnificent Turn Hall, reference to 
which will be found in another column. 

In addition to the athletic and literary exercises, there 
will be abundant opportunities for enjoyment. Every 
facility will be provided for pleasures of every kind. 

The occasion will give the visitors an opportunity to en- 
joy some of the most picturesque scenery in the State of 
New York, and to inspect the great factories established by 
Alfred Dolge, which have made Dolgeville one of the most 
widely celebrated industrial communities in the world. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the English 
language only may fest assured that they will receive as 
cordial a welcome as any of our German friends. 


Look Out! 
ANNISTON, Ala., July 13, 1804. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
MAN, by name R, L, Montgomery, who has 
A been in my employ, has left for parts unknown, He 
is a man of ordinary height, has a sear under his chin that 
is sure to be noticed, very quick in his walk and speech, 
about 27 yearsold. Used to be connected with the Domes- 
tic Sewing Machine Company, and has proved a defaulter 
in my service—sold goods all cash, collected the money 
and sent in forged notes, made collections on notes and 
never reported them. He will no doubt make application 
to some dealer for a position, and I send you this so you 
can give warning. Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) E. E. Fores. 





J. 8, Brownlow, late of Beal’s music store, has opened an office 
for the sale of pianos, corner Orchard and Cherry streets, Danbury, 
Conn. 

—As will be seen in our music department Professor Dr. von 
Helmholtz, the eminent authority on tone, is dangerously ill at his 
residence in Berlin. 





EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 


HE one European Edition of THE MusIcaL 
CourRIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our special September num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
as a London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe, It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 





Charged with Embezziement 
W. CHAPMAN, the Belle street furniture 
. dealer, was arrested June 20 by Deputy Sheriff Vol- 
bracht on a warrant sworn out by an agent of the Kiesel- 
horst Music Company, of St. Louis, charging him with 
embezzlement of funds. Mr. Chapman sold music on com- 
mission for Kieselborst, and the firm claims he did not turn 
in all the money. He was taken to Edwardsville this 
morning and put under $500 bonds. Up to the time of 
going to press he has been unable to obtain bonds. It is 
hoped that matters will be straightened up and that Mr, 
Chapman will come out all right. 

Mr. Chapman could not be found at his store, but a lady 
employé stated that she believed the arrest was caused by 
spite ; that Mr. C. had sold music on commission, returns 
of which he made monthly ; that he probably owed Kiesel- 
horst a small balance on musical instruments, and for this 
cause he was arrested.—Alton (Ill.) ‘* Telegraph.” 








Another to Europe. 
R. CARL FISCHER, the well-known music 
publisher and musical instrument manufacturer and 
dealer of this city, sailed for Europe by the steamer Lahn, 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, yester- 
day. Mr. Fischer anticipates remaining abroad till Sep- 
tember 1. 

A very considerable portion of Mr. Fischer's stock of 
band and stringed instruments is imported by him direct, 
and it is his custom to visit the different factories in Eu- 
rope from which his supply is obtained once each year to 
select stock. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Fischer has obtained and 
fitted up a large store building immediately adjoining No. 
6 Fourth avenue, his regular place of business, the two 
stores being connected by an archway. This additional 
room will be devoted to sheet music and small musical in- 
struments on the first floor and to the storage of surplus 
stock on the floors above. 

Mr. Fischer carries a very large stock, which heretofore 
has been closely packed away in every conceivable nook 
and corner about the building. The acquisition of nearly 
double the space he has had gives an opportunity to more 
conveniently arrange and classify the goods. He will now 
have one of the largest and best appointed stores of its 
kind in the country. 








The Autoharp. 
HE results which Mr. H. C. Sherrod is ob- 
taining for the Autoharp in Mexico and Cubaare very 
gratifying to Alfred Dolge & Son, the general sales agents 
for that instrument. Mr. Sherrod is the traveling repre- 
sentative for this firm and he will continue his travels 
through the Northern and Eastern coast of South America 
introducing and selling the Autoharp. He is an accom- 
plished musician, and has succeeded in not only interesting 
musical people in these foreign countries but nearly every 
large dealer as well, who are placing orders for immediate 
and future delivery. 

The Autoharp, with its mellow, musical tones, is particu- 
larly appreciated by the Spanish people, and is well adapted 
to their particular style of music. 

Mr. Wm. Barry Owen, who is in charge of the Autoharp 
department of Alfred Dolge & Son in the absence abroad 
of Mr. Rudolf Dolge, returned from Boston the first of this 
week. 


L. H. Ferguson, of Bloomsburg, Pa., has purchased the interest 
of his partner, L. Frick, and now has complete control. 
—B. H. Cory, of Providence, R. I., charged with embezzlement by 
Jacob Brothers, has been held to await the action of the grand jury. 








e Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 
The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing. 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs, An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars. 
(Patent applied for.) 

Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey Sr. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


‘Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=a NASSAU, N. Y. 











Music Engraving 


Lithography and 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
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THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS.) a 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TEH JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





~ 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANY,T, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF—— 





THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE. 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 





EB. A. COLE, Secretary. 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Prasipzx 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (nics Square), New York. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES; 


RUSSIA —- Hexman 
Warsaw. 


a USTRALIA — Sutton Bros., Melbourne 
'‘sERMANY —R5ume & Son, Gera-Reuss 


; NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & Tuompson, Chriey 
urch 


nd | 
| INDIA—T. Brvan & Co.., Calcutta. 
| BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 


(For American Agencies address Home Office as above 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FoRMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 

















Pease Plato Co, 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
——NEW YORK. 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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= Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to, 


FACTORY: 


Nema 510 & 512 West 36th St 


4 Bet. soth and :1th Aves. 
s NEW YORK. 





YOURS 
IF 
YoU 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 

= Exorbitant 
> PRICE. 

STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST, 








Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. 
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HOW TO GET TRADE, 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising to daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates 


XXXIX 


matter those who wish it, 


No. 


It seems that I find more things to talk about in the 
Mr. A. Cleveland, than I do in 
anybody else are two more ads. of his, 


which are distinctly and decidedly good : 


A PIANO 
Orrer. 


ver th 


advertising of LD. Coe, of 


Here 


‘ 


that of 


end to buy a Piano within 


1K 


when good Pianos are so 


t w ry now g 


New Steinway ol riyeors sees 
vy Wi 1 


\ 


A. D. COKE, 


348 SUPERIOR ST., Cleveland, 


sale and Retail Dealer in the Steinway, the old 


reliable Colby and other Pia 





} "OU are cor 


Steinway 


and Colby Pianos. 


headquarters in Cleveland fe 
t of eve 
of 


SCC Ou? 


Hially invited to call to 


We 


are 
rything in our line of 
Pianos, but in Piano 


etc. Our RENT- 
nol equaled in the culty. 


, Mi nly i 


1 
V) Luning, 


5 


ING Pianos 


and an 


a? 


mit) COZ, 
348 Superior Street. 


One for tl f its display and the other for the 
it advertises a list of bargains. I 


one a description of 


which 


lave g 


plainness with 


thir nk I should | 


each of the pianos offered on the bargain list, but I would 


a little bit into 


h sur 





be ve 1K prised if these ads. were not productive of 


ry mt 


Ye 


resuits 


This advertisement is from Atlanta, Ga., and I should 
think ought to have sold some pianos : 
i 


SPECIAL, 
It tells all there is to tell in very plain language. The 


PIANO BARGAIN. 
Good For Two(2) Months Only. 
BUYERS should accept at once. An offer 

of a lifetime. Money saved in 

this purchase, and buyers should 
not hesitate in placing their 

orders. 

Tunes,” is likely to attract 
attention and stick in one’s mind. It would make a good 
head line for another advertisement. Almost anyone can 
think of seven things about any piano which people ought 
I think that line should be pretty generally 


PHILLIPS & CREW C0,, 


ATLANTA, GA 


lead the van with an offer oO, 
They have made a special contract for the 
exclusive handling of the 


HINZE PIANO, 


We propose for the next 
60 DAYS 


to offer Style No. 80, 
Octaves, Solid Oak Case, Full Size, Hand- 
some Design, Good Action, Sweet Tone and 
Solidly made, French Repeating Action. 


Makers’ List Price, $500 
Our Special Price, $214 


A Bargain « This Cabinet Grand 


U ade bc Piano with 
plate, an old maker, 


dals, full iron 

PF material, best 

workmanship and tone, our usual price $300, 
less 10 per cent for cash, now offered for $214 
cash, to be paid after receipt and approval. 


Remember 7 Things. 


Offer good for 60 days. 2d.-—Easy 
terms and long time given if wanted; write 
for particulars. 3d.— We deliver the Piano at 
your station. 4th.—Give free, plush covered 
ottoman, piano instructor and 6 piec oe pope: 
lar music. 5th.—Every buyer given a chance 
to test the Piano, and if not as represented 
can return at Phillips & Crew Co.'s expense. 
6th —Give every purchaser five year guaran- 
tee. 7th.—Money saved to whoever accepts, 

Write for full description. Tell plainly 
how you want to buy More expensive 
Pianos in stock. If this offer don’t please 
you write us; we have another that will. 
Write. 


PHILLIPS & CREW C0., 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 





Upright Grand, 7% 
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display line, ‘* REMEMBER 7 


to remember. 
used. 
* 
* * 
which, as is usually the 
It is, of course, 


Mr. French sends me this ad., 
case with his productions, is very good. 








‘ Never so fair as when she plays.” 


A Pretty Lady 


Said she bought a piano in New \ ork ‘ 
she got a lower price.”” We asked, 
make?” The ,” she replied. E xactly ! 

We've never claimed that “ pianos” could 
not be bought cheaper in New York. But we 
do claim that “ pianos of equal grade” can be 
bought cheaper of us. If you must hav a par- 
ticular make let us give you a price—then goto 
New York and try. 

It is of course absurd to think the price on a 
Jones piano cheaper than that on a Brown 
piano, unless absolutely certain that each is 
equal in musical value. 

No matter what make is desired, we like a 
chance to give a price. We can then make 
something and so can the buyer, nine times in 
ten. : 

Catalogues on request. Long credit, 


Pianos and Organs. 


CURTIS & FRENCH, 
Cor. Broad and White Sts., Red Bank. 


Soa 


* bec ‘ause 
*What 





written to fit a particular condition of affairs, and seems to 
cover that condition perfectly. It is not extravagant in its 





statements, and that, as much as anything else, makes it 
convincing. 
x 

a 


x 
Here isa ready made ad. which ought to fit the needs of 
a good many dealers. It is contributed by Mr. E. French, 


of Lakewood, N. J.: 


goG Mone saesebess cOnEGEcEoReRaD a 


pat! 


“ Where music is, there is content.” 


Weare 


ADVERTISERS 
OF FACTS, 


not boasters. If a man says he has 





an 18 hand horse, you may think 
but if he produces the 


18 


he brags ; 


animal and you measure him 
hands, bragging becomes truth. 

In advertising we never know- 
If 


it is 


ingly make a _ misstatement. 
sometimes one seems boastful, 
because some of our readers do not 
yet realize that we conduct our 
business in a larger and more lib- 
We 


can 


eral way than the old way. 


buy more and cheaper, and 
therefore offer more variety, lower 
All 


our statements are, however, easily 


prices and more liberal terms. 
measured and proved. 
Long credit given. Discount for 
cash. Every instrument bought of 
us must be satisfactory, else we re- 
move it with nocost to the buyer. 
Send 


terms and other information 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS. 


JONES & CO, 
PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


217 SMITH STREET. 


for illustrated catalogue, 


about 
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* ” 


I said that the advertisement of Kirsch, Meckel & Co., of 
Cleveland, which I recently reproduced, was not good and 
that it would not sell anything. Here is a letter which I 
have received from them: 

‘We notice your friendly criticism of our ad. in your last 
edition. We admit the child-like simplicity of our ad., yet 
we had a distinct object in view when we made this an- 
nouncement, and we are more than satisfied with the 
result, as we have since been obliged to order more of the 
pianos named. 

‘We inclose our ad. of last week. While we admit a 
part of the phraseology is borrowed, yet we should be 
pleased to hear from you on the same. We believe that 
your department on ‘ Hints for Advertisers’ is invaluable 
to dealers generally, and the idea is a capital one.” 


‘* Which the same” goes to show that ‘‘man is ever 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemvcster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 




















prone to err.” However, I still think that the advertisement 
had no business bringing qualities, and if I were to guess, 


| Plugged Dollar 
M 


UT have you ever seen or heard 








AY pass with some people ; so may a poor Piano 
or badly written music. There are Pianos and 
Pianos—some of them good ; others like a cheap 

‘wear out. 





pair of shoes, they soon 





A Shaw Piano? 


They are captivating everybody. 





O other Piano has made such a record in Cleveland 
as the SHAW Piano. The secret of it all is, we 





offer to the anticipating purchaser a strictly 
first class Piano at a moderate price. 

ALK witb us on Price and Terms. 
Beautiful Catalogue free for the asking 
Correspondence solicited 
Open Saturday evenings. 





Kirsch, Meckel & Co.; 


342 SUPERIOR STREET, CITY HALL. 





I would say that the real sales were made by something | 


-lse and that possibly the ad. was merely used as an aux- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


iliary. Here isa new ad. from the same firm, the display | 
of which is very good, except the large capital letters at the | 
beginning of each paragraph. 

They mar the symmetry of the ad, and I can see no really | 
good reason why they should be used. I think also that I | 
would have had the words ‘‘ A Shaw Piano” set in consid- 
erably larger type. It would also look better if it were | 
thrown over to the left about three-quarters of an inch. 

The opening part of the ad. is good. The mention of the 
catalogue, the invitation for correspondence and mention- 
ing the fact of being open on Saturday evenings are all 
good ideas. ‘A strictly first-class piano at moderate 
price” is what every piano in the country, with the ex- 
ception of two or three of the highest class, is claimed to be. 
It may be true in some cases, though I doubt it, but I think 
I would lie awake two or three nights if necessary to find 
out some way of saying it alittle differently. 


* 
” & 


| 








The printer who set this advertisement evidently tried to | 
display all of it. He showed a very strong disposition to | 
make all of the lines black. 

The ad. was embellished (?) with a cut of a small man 
talking into a gigantic ear. These things may be very | 
| funny and very convincing, but from my standpoint I can- | 
not see it that way. Thechances are about 100 to 1, and | 
| the dealer had better take the amount of money he pays 
for these alleged funny illustrations and buy a little extra 
There is one good thing about this ad. 





| space with it. 
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That is the line ‘‘Come to Albany at our expense.” I 


should think that ought to make a good impression. 


We Want Your Ear Long Enough 


ro TELL YOU OF THE 


PIANO- 


Warerooms we open the last of 
month in the new 


PARDUE BLOCK, 


504 & 506 BROADWAY 
We will show the largest and hand- 
somest line of 


Pianos and Organs 


ever displayed in Saratoga. If you 
are ina hurry and cannot wait un- 
til we open our Saratoga store, 


NEW 


his 


Come to Albany at Our Expense 
and see us at the 


Bible House Piano Warerooms, 


31 MAIDEN LANE, 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER 


°° PIANOS. ° 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York 
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THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ ANOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


ie APPEAL TO THE 
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Wos. 384 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 








Have you seen our 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


eI f not, send for it 


‘Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


(1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices : 
(269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Detroit, Mich. . 


STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 














KeBAcH 


Grand, Square and ve 


~PIANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Has the Largest Circula- 
tion of any Musical Pa- 
per Published. 


strument ofthe Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
¢#~ Illustrated C atalogue furnished on applica- 
tion, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory,from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 
Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 








DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 
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WITH THE NEW 
Sort Stop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
New York. 
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PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 
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57 LITTLE WEST 121Tn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 13TH STREET, 


Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 









DIAMOND 






DEAR SIRS: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Polish. Yours truly, 


Koually good for Pianos or Organs, [PaspER OrGAN Co. 


Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1804, 





OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our ADORESS~ BHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 





Rochester, N. Y, 
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The Ancestors of the Euphonion. | tone color, neither did it offer the facilities for execution 


euphonion is one of the mest useful 


HE 
inst 
‘ g three full octaves, and, in the hands of 


com tending 


ruments at present employed in our bands; ot| 


of still further extension 


mers, up- | 
exible, resonant and sympathetic tone, and | 


ease of manipulation, combine to make it a 
the music 
im- 


instrumentalists and 
instrument, 


> with composers, 


ng publi It is, however, a modern 
possible before the invention of valves in 1820, and arriving 
state of development during the years that 

1ed between that date and the present. Rel- 

1 iples among brass instruments a position 

imilar to that held by the violoncello among the strings, 
brass band can be con- 


included in the or- 


or mixed reed and 


‘te 1f one or more are not 


and in fact 
an instrument termed the ‘‘serpent” was 


centuries until well on in the middle of 
the last century 
assigned the position now held by the euphonion. It is now 
practically obsolete, and specimens of it are to be found ex- 
ibited only museums or to be discovered slumbering, 
»blivious of former usefulness, among other forgotten lum- 
ver in the rural home or instrument maker’s limbo, whence | 
relegated articles and odds and ends no longer sal- 


I'he serpent was the natural bass of the old cornet 


are 
able 
and its name is characteristic of the sinuosity of its 


family 
belonged, variously termed 


form. The family to which 


corno, cornetto torto or corno, and in Germany zinke, was 


it 
the direct lineal descendant of the ancient horn employed 
by the nations of antiquity. 

The serpent was originally made of very thin wood from | 
the nut tree, covered with leather, and its first curve addi- 
tionally strengthened with sinews of ox being glued 

The bore was conical throughout the length of 
the tube—which Mersennus (1648) remarks ‘‘ was 6 feet and 
1 inch long "—varying from about 5¢ of an inch at the mouth 


Its side was pierced with | 


around it 


piece to 4 inches at the open end. 
finger holes arranged rather for convenience than with any | 
stical requirements; hence it was far from | 
The tone was | 


regard for acou 
being perfect in the matter of intonation. 
aid to have been “‘ strong enough to drown twenty robust 
voices, being animated by the breath of a boy, and yet the 
sound of it might be attempered to the softness of the | 
sweetest voice.” 

The serpent, besides being employed in bands, was used 
in churches to support the voices, and parts for it are to be 
found in the writings of the old masters. Mendelssohn | 
and Verdi among modern writers have included it in some 
of their The great of instrumentation, | 


master 
Berlioz, rather sneered at its pretensions to be considered a | 


scores 
musical instrument fit to be found in company of the other | 
elements an orchestra. In reference to its use in the 
church he remarked: ‘‘ The quality of tone, essentially bar- 
barous, which distinguishes this instrument, would have 
suited better with the rites of sanguinary Druidical wor- 
ship than with those of the Catholic religion, where it al- 
ways figures as a monument of the coarseness in sentiment 


has directed in 


of 


and taste which, from time immemorial, 
cur temples the application of musical art to divine ser- 
vice id 

However, from 1590, when the serpent is said to have 
been invented, to the days of Berlioz covers a long stretch 
of years. Inthe meantime it had been much improved, 
being now made of brass instead of wood, having gained | 
in addition of keys and more scientific adjustment of the | 
holes for production of the scale. And yet it did not rise 


to the requirements of the growing taste in the matter of 


| ance with the instrument. 
| of an orchestra, when his attention was called to the ser- 


| key. 
| monie, as well as by the foregoing appellation. 


| France 


| the staff, bass clef. 


| demanded by the increasing difficulties of modern music. 


It reached its highest structural development about a cen- 
tury ago, and beyond that it was impossible to carry it. 
The scale of the serpent in its palmy days included all 
chromatic intervals from B below to A above the third 
ledger line's bass clef. 

An amusing anecdote is told of Hiindel's first acquaint- 
He was directing the rehearsal 


pent by the coarse and powerful sounds issuing therefrom. 
This unexpected attack on his refined ears so exasperated 
him that he stopped the orchestra and inquired : ‘* Vat de 
diffel be dat?” When he was informed that the sound was 
the voice of the serpent, he remarked: ‘‘O, de serpent. 
Ay, ay! but, by Jove, disis not de serpent dat tempted 
Eve, I am sure.” 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the efforts 
that had been made to improve the serpent culminated in 
the invention of an instrument later known in England and 
Germany as an ‘‘ Ophicleide ” (keyed serpent), a term de- 
rivedfrom the two Greek words offs, serpent, and 4/e7s, 
It is knownin France under the title Basse d'Har- 
Its inven- 
tion is claimed for no less than three parties: Regibo, 1780, 
a musician.of St. Peter’s Church at Lille; Frichot, 1790, a 
French musician resident at London, who, says Fetis, in 
1800 published ‘‘ a complete scale and gammut of the bass 
horn, a new instrument invented by M. Frichot and manu- 
factured by J. Astor,” and Halary, Paris, who took out a 
patent for it in 1821. 

It is difficult at this time to decide who did invent the in- 
strument, for although its invention has generally been 
conceded to some Frenchman, J. Frederic Giraud in his 
work ‘‘Le Polycorde” remarks, ‘‘It was introduced in 
about 1815, and into our music about 1820." He 
does not say from whence it was introduced. However, as 
we are not concerned to settle that question it may be 
dropped from our consideration at this time. The ophi- 
cleide became a fact, and succeeded in superseding the old 
serpent. Halary'’s ophicleide had seven keys and a scale 
of 27 notes, but that number of keys was increased to 11 
by later experimenters, and 11 additional notes were thus 


obtained. 


The scale included all chromatic degrees from great C to | 


small g, that is, from C below to G third ledger line above 


than that obtained from the average valve instrument, for 


which reason, if correct, it isto be regretted that it has | ° ‘ . ; 
| instruments of its class, and as free from discrepancies of 


, | . aR skill car it. 
like that of its predecessor, was conical, but the method of | intonation as human skill can make it 


been supplanted by more modern instruments. The tube, 
construction and arrangement of keys, as well as the dilation 
of the bell, all combined to impart toit a more command- 
ing, and, if it may so betermed, frank voice, thus specially 
fitting it for band performances. 

It has not been much written for by the great masters. 
In fact Mendelssohn is the only one who seems to have 
employed it freely. Some 20 years since it was very 
commonly used in military bands, so-called, and at one 
time quite in favor as a solo instrument. 
appeared to me to possess the vibrancy of the euphonion ; 
it was solid, full of body, but entirely lacking in sym- 
pathy. Berlioz was almost as hard on the ophicleide as on 
the serpent. In his caustic way he remarks: ‘‘ The quality 
of these low sounds is rude; but it does wonders—in cer- 


tain cases—beneath masses of brass instruments. The 


| creations. 





Its tone was resonant and equal | 
throughout the entire compass of the instrument, and, it | 
| has been averred, the intonation was far more accurate 


Its tone never | 


COURIER. 





very high notes have a wild character, of which perhaps 
sufficient advantage has not yet been made. The medium 
—especially when the player is not very skillful—too much 
recalls the sound of the cathedral serpent and of the cornet 
a bouquin; I think it should rarely be allowed to be heard 
much displayed. There is nothing more coarse—I might 
say more monstrous—or less fit to harmonize with the rest 
of the orchestra than those passages, more or less rapid, writ- 
ten in the form of solos for the ophicleide medium in some 
modern operas. It is as if a bull, escaped from its stall, had 
come to play off its vagaries in the middle of a drawing- 
room.” And yet Berlioz doted upon cymbals and drums and 
many other noise-producing agencies far less musical than 
the ophicleide. He mentions three kinds: alto, bass and 
contra bass ophicleides. I never heard any but the bass, 
and am free to confess that instrument certainly did not 
deserve the strictures of Berlioz. It was not comparable in 
quality of tone with the euphonion, but there was a charac- 
ter of firmness about it and justesse of intonation that made 
it an agreeable instrument to listen to, out of doors at least, 
and very useful in the military band. 

But, as with other things, the march of progress has led 
us to demand more in these days than contented people a 
generation ago. Twenty years ago the ophicleide was held in 
some esteem and much used ; to-day not one person ina 
thousand is aware that such and instrument ever existed, 
and to all but a few of the rising generation of musicians it 
exists only as a name of something as remote, practically, 
as the yobel horn of the Hebrews. The astonishing degree 
of perfection attained to by the euphonion and other in- 
struments of that class has driven the ophicleide out of 
sight and almost out of memory, just as it effectually sup- 
planted and drove the serpent into oblivion. Modern manu- 
facturers of brass instruments have neither slumbered nor 
slept in the practice of their craft, and as a result the labor 
of musicians 1s much lighter than formerly, when instru- 
ments were more crude, faulty in intonation, uneven in 
tone and lacking in digital facilities. 

The more conservative among us may regret to see in- 
struments familiar to our youth retired in favor of newer 
In these contributory factors to the advance of 
musical art we perceive the coming sunlight that our fore- 
fathers longed to see, but did not, and that thought ena- 
bles us to cast aside those regrets, and nerves us not only 
to accept the newer order of things, but also to exert our- 
selves to establish them on a sure footing. The serpent 
has become obsolete, the ophicleide nearly so; the 
euphonion is here and in the American Excelsior has at- 
tained toa degree of perfection that leaves little—if any- 
thing—to be desired. It isa grand instrument ; flexible, 
sympathetic and vocal in tone; musical beyond all other 


As such let us ac- 
cept it, and though it is well to recall the factors that have 


| contributed to its existence, not waste time in sighing for 


a return of the *‘ good old days” that, in view of modern 
advantages, never had real existence.—A. A. Clappe, 
in ‘* Dominant.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORCAN CO.,, Witerioo, 5.¥- 


t@ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











m having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
New York restraining certain per- 
our exclusive 


An iniunct 
Supreme ( iT f the State olf 
irom [ré lulently attempt to appropriate 


ing 


with tl name as applied to 


* Hardman ”’ 
the 


rights in connect 
we shall continue policy begun 


iction referred to and shall immedi- 


pianos, we desire that 


by the applicatior 


NEW YORK. 


PECEHKEK & CO.., 


ELA RDMAN, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, 


ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman”’ 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


RAAanuracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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THE CASE OF JONES. 


oo 


ONES was in the piano and organ business at 
J Smithsboro, where he began trade about a dozen 
years ago on a 1,000 and odd dollars, which he had 
made in the red hot days of the sewing machine 
trade. His credit with sewing machine factors stood 
well, for although at times long winded in his pay- 
ments, he managed to meet his obligations with 
what was considered promptness for his line and in 
his days, and therefore when he went, as he first did, 
into the organ business, before he took on pianos, his 
reference was all right and he got the small stock he 
needed to start in without trouble. 

He followed his instalment theories as he had im- 
bibed them in the sewing machine business, and 
after he had had some experience with his first 
pianos he made up his mind to draw the line a little 
closer with an article as expensive as the piano, and 
required a decent down payment before selling on 
instalments. He was, as is seen, careful and refused 
to run risks, deeming credit as an important factor, 
and in this he was of course right. 

Business was slow, particularly in the piano line. 
He could sell organs fast enough, but he was too con- 
servative for what the dealets in his section called a 
“rattling” kind of trade, but he paid his bills as 
best he could, and as to fancy or high priced pianos, 
he held them in stock only if the manufacturer would 
consign them, for he could not afford to give big 
notes for such slowly selling goods. But Jones 
worked hard ; kept his expenses down to a minimum ; 
visited around in town at night after the store closed, 
and got a salesman for whom he seeured a place as 
church organist to get influence in religious circles, 
joined gradually all the secret orders, including the 
Red Men and the G. A. R., and plodded along for 
several years, by which time he had built up the 
biggest piano and organ trade in his section, the 
sewing machine department having dropped off en- 
tirely. 

Jones knew nothing about music or musical in- 
struments, but there was a tuner—a German who 
used to work in New York in Kranich & Bach's, and 
in Sohmer’s, and Hazelton’s factories, who knew all 
about pianos—who gave points to Jones without 
knowing it, and who never tuned any pianos in the 
wareroom without finding Jones at his side asking 
questions, and so Jones soon had all the general tech- 
nicalities down fine, and when traveling men from 
other piano factories than those Jones dealt with 
came to Smithsboro and talked pianos with him, they 
were usually impelled to ask Jones where he worked 
at piano making, Jones having the details down fine. 

Jones worked along and was elected supervisor of 
the town, and he was very much respected by every 
one, and the commercial agencies a few years ago 
put him down as worth $5,000 and good credit. Man- 
ufacturers were all after him, for he sold about 150 
organs a year and about 60 pianos—good trade for 
Jackson County, where he sold his goods. 

He never increased his force, still believing in keep- 
ing down expenses ; he kept the same salesman, ad- 
vancing him very cautiously, and he did al! the sell- 
ing himself outside of the salesman’s rare big sales, 
and he did the bookkeeping, &c. Once ina while, 
when the local papers got out specials, or when some 
of the county papers were enlarged on account of 
the county fair, a little card of Jones’ costing $2,%%— 
really two and a half dollars—appeared in one of the 
obscure corners, but Jones did not even read it, and 
his wife would show it to him a week orso later, 
when he would tell her that he put it in because he 
expected to sell the agent of the paper a piano one 
of these days. Jones had it all his own way; they 
would have to come to him anyway if they wanted 
pianos or organs, for they knew that he was straight 
and honest and would treat them right and not pull 
the instrument in case a payment was jumped or 
delayed. 

Things went along like this without disturbance, 
for the German music teacher at the other end of 
town who occasionally sold a piano was no competi- 
tor. He had no capital anyway and could only sell 
when parties had the cash down, and that was seldom 
the case. After such parties would show up it would 
take about six months for the German music teacher 
to make the sale, and then he would have to write to 
the factory and the piano would then be sent on and 
Jones would find it out through the clerk at the 
freight depot, and in this way he would break into 
the negotiations and at timescripple the sale. 

That was all the competition Jones had, and a few 





| 





years ago, just before the panic, he had advanced 
his rating from $5,000 to $10,000 capital, counting his 
instalment papers at face value. 

One fine morning a few months ago a young man 
walked into the store and began asking questions 
about pianos and Jones answered with his usual 
freedom and tried his best to make an impression, for 
he thought there was a sale ahead sure. The man, 
however, did not promise tocome back, but said as 
he left : ‘‘ You will probably hear from me again.” 
But Jones paid no attention to him until the slow 
salesman, who still plays the small organ at the 
church, said: ‘‘ Mr. Jones, I think I saw that man in 
a piano wareroom in Chicago the last time I was 
there. He ain't from this neighborhood, I am quite 
sure.” Jones thought his salesman had been out late 
the night before, but he passed along and disdain- 
fully sneered at the slow young man. 

However, as he went home to his twelve o'clock 
dinner, a friend in the bank stopped him to ask him 
what that muslin sign down over the store in the 
Shingle Block meant. ‘‘What sign?” asked Jones. 
‘‘Why, don’t you know, Jones, a party deposited 


Some money in our bank this morning and left word 


that the First National Bank of Chicago was his refer- 
ence in case anybody inquired about his standing, 
and that he had leased the big store in the Shingle 
Block—that handsome store I told you to rent, Jones, 
you know—and that he would be pleased to have us 
call in a day or two to look at the finest line of pianos 
ever brought into Smithsboro.” ‘‘ Rot,” said Jones, as 
he went to dinner, ‘‘I’ve heard just such stuff before 
this,” and he disappeared. 

3ut on his way back to his store on the side street 
he passed down Main street, and sure enough in the 
Shingle Block, over the big, new corner store was a 
muslin sign like this: 
THE FINEST PIANOS 

EVER MADE 
Will be exhibited in these warerooms after 
See daily papers. 
A. F. ISHER, 
Proprietor. 


3) OF 
to-morrow. 


When Jones got back to his store he asked his 
quiet salesman more about the Chicago piano man ; 
but the salesman knew nothing new about it, having 
already told him all he knew. 

Next morning’s issue of the ‘‘Smithsboro Daily 
Populist Bladder” contained the following article: 

Pianos. 
To the Citizens of Smithsboro 

I have opened a piano wareroom in the handsome corner store of 
the Shingle Block, erected by your esteemed fellow citizen, Hon. 
Pine Wood Shingle, as an ornament to this enterprising city. Fifty 
of the handsomest pianos of unquestioned musical quality have been 
shipped to me from Chicago and are now to be seen and heard. 
Come to see them; come to hear them; come to play them. Do not 
bring any music teacher along, as I pay no commissions. I am 
opposed to the payment of commissions, and I will deduct at once all 
commissions from the price of the pianos. 

References: The Chicago Factory; the Usury National Bank of 
Smithsboro; the First National Bank of Chicago, and 

Yours truly, A. F. ISHER. 
wife showed him this card in the 
‘‘The idea of insulting our 
music teachers that way. I will go right down to 
Dumbacher and ask him his opinion.” Dumbacher 
is the German competitor who sells a piano now and 
then. ‘‘But,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ you and Dumbacher 
are mortal enemies ever since you killed that sale at 
the convent last year. Why he hates you, Ira, and 
would poison you if he had a chance.” ‘‘ Makes no 
difference ; I am going to see him about this swindle 
that has come into town,” replied Jones, and off he 
went to Dumbacher’s. The latter agreed with him 
at once, and although only the day before yesterday 
he spit on the flagstone as he passed Jones on the 
crossing, they now came near hugging each other as 
they concluded to reply to Isher’s card in the paper. 
They agreed to meet at seven o'clock in Jones’ store 
and get up the card, and Dumbacher was first to call 
at the ‘‘Bladder” office and see if the editor would 
not let it go in for nothing because they were citizens 
and ought to be protected. 

When Jones got back tothe store the slow sales- 
man with the glasses, who plays the organ in the 
little church behind the corner, told him that Mrs. 
Parsnipper and her daughter had been in and left 
word not to bother about the piano they had been 
looking at, as they had just bought a beautiful one at 
the new place opened that morning by a Chicago*man. 
‘You darn fool! what did you say?” ‘‘ Was there 
anything to say after that, Mr. Jones? Why I have 
been calling on the Parsnippers night after night and 
treating Miss Jemima twice a week todoughnuts, and 


When Jones’ 
‘Bladder ” he got wild. 





So_ 


brought her some caramels, and took her to the last 
church festival and let her sing a song al! by herself 
to make this sale. After the old lady had told me 
that she had bought all I could do was to ask her how 
much she paid, and she said it was none of my busi- 
ness, but that she had paid cash ; and as they went 
out I heard her say to Miss Jemima that she thought 
I was getting very fresh.” ‘‘Oh, you're a fool,” was 
all that Jones replied ; then he went back to the office 
and commenced handling the newspapers, which he 
was never in the habit of doing. 

About seven Dumbacher came in rather excited. 
‘Say, Chones, you know I was drying to sell the 
Billmires a piano for dree years. Genny is von of my 
bubles. Vat do you dink? Aboud an hour ago dat 
Sheegago shtinker sold dem von uv his’n for gash.” 
Jones was looking sick ever since Dumbacher had 
started to tell his story because he had Billmires on 
his list for several years, and had told his wife to buy 
all the meat at Billmires’. Jones knew thatthe other 
butcher was mad, but he intended to transfer his cus- 
tom to himas soon as he had sold Billmires the piano. 
He said nothing to Dumbacher, however, but invited 
him back to the office, where the latter exclaimed as 
he sat there: ‘‘ Say, Chones, you got a bully office ; 
I hadn’t no idee you vas fixed ub dot way.” Jones pro- 
posed to get right to work on the card for next morn- 
ing’s paper, whereupon Dumbacher told him that he 
had gone into the ‘‘ Bladder ” office, and they told him 
that such card spaces are sold by the line, at ten cents 
aline. ‘‘ Dose newsbaber men are all deefes,” said 
Dumbacher. ‘‘ Well,” said Jones, ‘‘let us get the 
article up first, and then we will take it down together 
and demand that the paper must publish it for the 
benefit of its readers, see?” 

About a quarter of ten they had completed the 
article and went to the ‘‘ Bladder.” Mr. Pennington, 
the clerk, looked at it and said it would cost $11.80, 
which Mr. Jones could send in at any time. The two 
piano men looked at each cther, and then Dumbacher 
said, ‘‘Dis is aoudrage. Vy yousharge us when ve 
are brodecting the beobles from shwindle. Dat’s all 
itis.” Mr. Pennington told them they would have to 
go up Stairs to see the editor, and that is just what 
Jones wanted, for he was well acquainted with him 
and belonged to the same lodge of Invincible Broth- 
ers of the Mutual Association of Honor. Mr. Potink 
received both gentlemen cordially, and asked them 
to be seated, although he was just hard at work on 
an editorial on the ‘‘Cure of Sore Feet.” They ex- 
plained their case and handed him the article. ‘“‘ You 
must modify your language somewhat before I could 
publish this in the ‘Bladder’; the way it stands now 
itis libel. Besides that you should sign it and not 
make an anonymous reply. Mr. Isher signed his 
card.” ‘‘Must we pay?” asked Jones. ‘‘ Certainly. 
Mr. Isher, a perfect stranger, came here to do busi- 
ness with us the first day he opened. You both have 
been in business in this town for years; you have 
spent nothing to build up the paper which Mr. Isher 
finds sufficiently valuable to use on the very first day 
he opens. Why shouid you get for nothing what he 
pays for? 

‘‘Begauze ve are citizens,” 
‘‘Oh!” said Potink, ‘‘ that’s it, is it? Then we should 
not encourage outsiders to become citizens. We 
should put a tax on them by charging them for some- 
thing which we will give to our citizens for nothing ? 
Mr. Jones, does Mr. Billmire, the butcher, charge you 
nothing for meat, while Mr. Isher must pay for his?” 

‘*But this is a newspaper,” said Jones. ‘‘How do 


replied Dumbacher. 
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know that, Mr. Jones?” said Potink. ‘‘ You 
haven't known it all these years. You never used it. 
Mr. Isher comes here and makes immediate use of it. 
Had your course, you yourself would 
probably not have known that Isher was in town. 
‘thers who to-day have bought pianos there would 
1ot have known of the existence of the place if Isher 
had not told them through the ‘ Bladder.’ You will 
just as Isher pays and before you can in- 
article | must modify it. You are anony- 
blackguarding this man, who is simply an- 
s business status.” 

men looked at each other with 
glances. They agreed according to Potink’s 
on the next morning this card ap- 
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he followed 
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sert the 

nously 

nouncing hi 

he two piano 

troubled 
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for mere temporary pur- 


working 
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Smithsboro Piano Dealers’ Society. 

Che day after the following card appeared in the 
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this and 
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u that I pay no commissions. I 
A card 
teous statement, 
are afraid to put their 


nouncement. appeared 


eply to my cour It is an 
cowardly men who 

mand that wize, and if they 
) pianos at cost next week and put an end 


they apok 


andling added 
A. F. ISHER. 

lo make-a short story long, three weeks after this, 

having spent over $500 in the ‘‘ Bladder,” and 
his stock, announced an 
to close out. Jones called on him the 
and asked him what he could do 
to stop the auction. ‘‘ Look here,” said Isher, ‘‘it is 
allverysimple. Youtake the agency for these pianos ; 
buy the stock I have on hand and I will retire.” 

Jones did it and that is the case of Jones. 


ense of h 


having disposed of all of 
auction sale 


day before the sale 


acturing Company, of New York city, has 
al of $10,000 to manufacturea wrist and 
1e directors are Chas. Heinrichs, of 


and Wm. R. Karple, of thiscity. 
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An Accident. 

R. C. F. KING, who has been with Jack 
Haynes for the past year, met with a serious accident 
a few days ago which has caused him much discomfort. In 
jumping from the deck of a steamer to a barge the distance 
was miscalculated and the jump resulted in straining the 
tendons of both feet, and Mr. King has been on crutches 
since. Although Mr. King will feel the effects of the acci- 

dent for some time his ultimate recovery is fully assured. 








The Knoche Failure. 

HE unfortunate collapse of the Veteran 
T Harrisburg, Pa., dealer, William Knoche, which 
was reported in these columns two weeks ago, is much re- 
gretted by the many friends he has in the trade. It ap- 
pears that matters had gone beyond his control, and that 
the dullness of the times and the almost utter impossibility 
of making collections are the causes. He has decided to 
retire from active business and to devote himself to teach- 
ing the piano, a vocation in which he has always had a 
large following. 

Mr. Frank Knoche, son of Mr. Wm. Knoche, has opened 


a piano, organ and general music store at No. 6 South, 


Market square, ew 


Smooth Mr. 7 Silttea, 

ETECTIVE WITTE is diligently looking 
D for a young man named W. H. Jaffray, who is 
wanted ona warrant charging him with obtaining goods 
by false pretenses. He represented to the piano firm of 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith that he had been sent to 
them by their Cleveland agent, Mr. Jeffries, to rent a 
piano. He engaged the use of a piano for a month, and 
tendered a check for $35, receiving $30 in change. He 
ordered the piano sent to 26 Chapel street, Walnut Hills. 
When the wagon arrived he transferred the piano to one 
of the Ezekiel & Bernheim wagons, and sent it to their 
warehouse, attempting to secure an advance on it, but he 
failed in this instance. 

The check he tendered was signed W. H. Neff and was 
drawn on the First National Bank of Covington. He 
bought several dollars’ worth of music from George H. 
Jennings, tendered a $27 check and received the balance in 
money. Last week he secured a typewriter from the 
Remington Company on similar representations. All the 
firms which he worked were loath to prosecute him, as they 
did not desire to make the matter public. He is supposed 





to have left the city. Detective Witte learned that he had 
engaged the use of a room at 26 Chapel street for a month, 
but had not made any use of it.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial 
Gazette.” 


Roth & , Engelhardt. 
R. FREDERIC ENGELHARDT, of Roth & 
Engelhardt, St. Johnsville, N. Y., sailed for Europe 
on the steamer Westmoreland of the Red Star Line on 
Wednesday, July 11. Mr. Engelhardt expects to remain 
abroad about six weeks. He is away purely in the inter- 
ests of business. 
Mr. A. P. Roth has taken up his residence in St. Johns- 
ville during the absence of Mr. yea. commana 


John Friedrich & Brother. 
R. JOHN FRIEDRICH, of John Friedrich & 
Brother, violin makers, of Cooper Union, sails for 
Europe Thursday, July 19, by the steamer Columbia of the 
Hamburg Line. 

It is customary at about this season of the year for one 
of the members of the firm to go abroad to replenish their 
stock of old violins, in which a very satisfactory business 
is done. 

Mr. Friedrich expects to remain abroad till October 15. 
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CHICAGO, July 14, 1894. f 
O far as the manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments are concerned in this city the present call fora 
strike has had less of an effect upon them than the strike 
of the coal miners has had. It is very much to the credit 
of the ‘‘ union” men employed at the factories that they 
have concluded that no good can be accomplished by going 

out at such an inopportune time. 

The truth of the matter is in short, that never was there 
a worse time for the workmen to strike and never a better 
time for the manufacturers to endure a strike. Whatever 
the leaders may be, the men are not all fools. One of the 
piano manufacturers, Mr. Geo. T. Link, told his ‘tunion” 
workmen that they were welcome to quit if they thought it 
for their interest to, but they replied without hesitation 
that they preferred to work. 

Work at the factories has naturally been somewhat re- 
stricted, but the excuse for any stoppage or partial stop- 
page is represented to be the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary quota of fuel. ‘There is no doubt whatever that, 
except for this latter reason, the piano and organ factories 
would at the present time have been running on full time 
and full force, notwithstanding this is the dullest time of 
the year. The report from the traveling salesmen who 
have returned from recent trips assures us that the country 
is bare of goods and dealers are anxious to renew their 
stock, which has gradually been completely absorbed. 

Even this week we hear from Mr. A. M. Wright, of the 
Manufacturers’ Piano Company, that he has secured sev- 
eral new agencies, and others have reported similar accom- 
plishments. 

Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, makes the statement that not one man in either of 
their factories desired to stop work or was in favor of a 
strike. The reason that their factory was closed for a 
short time was simply because they considered it ex- 
pedient, that is to say, they did not wish to invite the at- 
tention of alawless mob. Mr. Cable also says that, they 
will ship this week an immense number of pianos and 
organs. As a matter of course all their operations have 
been resumed. 

We should be sorry to have the public at large get a 
wrong impression as to the exact state of affairs in this 
city. The facts are that if one did not read the papers or 
inquire into the cause of a lack of business, he would 
hardly know that there was such a thing as a strike or a 
lawless mob within the limits of the city. People traveling 
along the lines of the railroads would naturally see per- 
haps an upset freight car or the remains of a burned car, 
but the residents of the city proper who are not obliged to 
go off the lines of the cable or street cars have not been at 
all discommoded, and, as was previously said, would know 
nothing of the trouble except for the reasons given. 


Lyon & Healy. 


Mr. P. J. Healy made recently in our hearing two very 
singular statements, though coming from the lips of a man 
of such an acknowledged reputation, they must be consid- 
ered to be absolutely true. 

His first statement was that by closing his establishment 
in this city at the present time less money would be lost 
than by keeping it open. He also said that if the business 
of his concern was as good proportionately throughout the 
whole country as it was in the city of Chicago the concern 
would be making money. This latter statement simply 
shows that the business of the city proper is not entirely at 
a standstill on account of the labor troubles, and we may 
take the first statement to mean that the difficulty of doing 
business with the country at large is materially interfered 
with by the trouble which the railroads experience in ship- 
ping goods. 

Mr. Healy also says that temporarily he has stopped all 
his advertising, a fact which is quite noticeable in the col- 
umns of the daily papers, where we see instead of a column 
and a half of classified advertisements, that it amounts to 
about one-third of the space usually occupied. 

We miss also from the columns of a morning paper with 
probably the largest circulation of any the ‘‘ads.” of 
Steger & Co., New England Piano Company, Manufac- 
turers Piano Company, Meyer & Weber, Mason & Hamlin, 
J. L. Mahan, J. O. Twichell, Henry Detmer, Chicago 


Music Company, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Julius 
N. Brown Company, and the Shoninger Company. 

Adam Schaaf is represented in about his usual style, 
which is quite extensive. Estey & Camp, the Kimball 
Company, the Emerson Piano Company, Chase Brothers, 
Chickering, Lyon, Potter & Co., Bryant, Julius Bauer & 
Co. and the Bradbury Piano Company are advertising, but 
not to the same extent as in ordinary times. 


An Episode. 

A certain trade editor in the city of Chicago during the 
time of the World's Fair published a little four page sheet, 
which the trade will remember as being an utterly insig- 
nificant attempt, and not at all in accordance with the mag- 
nificent success of the great Exposition. He published in 
this little sheet an advertisement of a certain Eastern 
house. When the sheet was discontinued he sent in a bill 
to the house referred to for the sum of $300. The gentle- 
man who at that time represented this certain Eastern 
house in this city disavowed ever having authorized the 
publication of the advertisement, and was very much sur- 
prised when his house received the bill. He said to the 
editor in question that he had never authorized the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ad.,” and asked him if he considered that 
his house had ever received $30 worth of benefit from the 
advertisement in question. The editor replied that he did 
not think they had, but gave as an excuse for making the 
demand that he could not publish a paper without getting 
any money. The outcome of the interview, however, was 
a compromise on the basis of $150. 

Such a transaction as this comes pretty nearly to be 
worthy of being termed bulldozing, or even something 
worse, 

Why Can’t They? 

One of our distinguished contemporaries makes the as- 
sertion in the last issue of his paper that ‘‘ pianos cannot be 
graded.” Almost every one would be willing to acknowl- 
edge that so far as the question of grading pianos is con- 
cerned it would be a difficult matter, and when done 
would probably be very unsatisfactory to many people ; but 
to say that ‘‘ pianos cannot be graded” is an absolutely 
ridiculous position to take. 

Every fair which has ever been held where these instru- 
ments have been shown, and where premiums have been 
offered, or diplomas, or whatever they may be called, has 
been to a certain extent an endeavor to grade pianos, and 
with the proper expert assistance and knowledge it is just 
as easy to grade pianos as it would be to grade the quality 
of the felt which is used in the hammers, or the quality of 
wire which is used in the strings, or the quality of varnish 
which is used on the cases. 
Fully appreciating the difficulties which one man, or any 
body of men, might encounter in their efforts to determine 
the merits of musical instruments, and particularly the 
piano, we think it must be thoroughly acknowledged that 
pianos are as susceptible of being graded as any other 
article which is made in any of the factories of the United 
States or elsewhere. 
Saved Lives. 

Mr. George Schlieffarth was one of the guests at the 
Whiting House, at Lake Geneva, Wis., which was recently 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Schlieffarth was hardly asleep be- 
fore he was thoroughly awakened by the filling of his room 
by smoke. He ran into the hallway and alarmed many of 
the guests by his cries of fire, and was probably the means 
of saving some lives. 
Mr. Schlieffarth’s loss amounted to a few personal belong- 
ings, and it is said that most of the other guests of the 
house lost nearly all their effects. 
The people in charge of the hotel tried to conceal the 
fact that the house was on fire, and Mr. Schlieffarth’s effort 
to arouse his fellow guests was met by some one connected 
with the house with the request to ‘* shut up,” which fortu- 
nately he did notheed. It was a marrow escape for some 
of them, and the house was speedily and entirely de- 
stroyed. 

Temple of Music Building. 
In the midst of the trouble of the times a number of 
prominent business men got together recently and con- 
cluded the negotiations by which the church property of the 
Chicago Society of the New Jerusalem, on Van Buren street, 
near Michigan avenue, passes into the possession of the 
new Temple of Music Building Company on a 99 year lease. 
The property is south front on Van Buren street, between 
Wabash and Michigan avenues, 613/ feet front and 91 feet 
deep. It has an 18 foot alley on the east, a 10 foot alley on 
the west and a 15 foot private alley on the north, and is 
therefore admirably adapted for the purpose for which it 
has been acquired—that of a big building to be devoted to 
musical purposes. 
The terms of the lease are $12,500 per annum until May 1, 
1904 ; $15,000 per annum for the next succeeding 10 years ; 
$17,500 per aunum for the term from May 1, 1924, to May 1, 
1934; $20,000 per annum for the term from May 1, 1934, to 
Mayl1, 1944, and $25,000 per annum from that date until May 
1, 1993. The stone church structure now on the property will 
be torn down at once and the construction of the New 
Temple of Music Building will be begun as soon as the 





possible. This new structure, for which the plans have 
been designed by Perkins & Selby, will be constructed by 
the George A. Fuller Company, and will cost over $200,000. 
It will be 10 stories in height, fireproof, of steel, brick and 
terra cotta, and is to be used for musical purposes exclu- 
sively, except that a big recital hall, occupying most of the 
first and second stories, will be used by the Swedenbor- 
gian Church on Sunday mornings. This congregation will 
also have offices in the new building. The recital hall will 
be the finest and best adapted to its purposes in this coun- 
try, if not inthe world. It will have a seating capacity of 
about 500. 

Aside from this hall the first floor will have two stores 
for music or art business—one on each side of the large en- 
trance. The stories above, except that portion of the sec- 
ond occupied by the hall, will be used for studios. The 
partitions between the latter will be made sound-proof, 
and by special method of construction and the arrangement 
of the offices sound will be prevented from penetrating 
into the public halls. Fessenden & High, who closed the 
lease, state that the names of the men back of this enter- 
prise must be withheld for the present. 

The above is a description of the new Temple of Music 
Building. It was impossible to get the names of the gentle- 
men interested in this scheme. Some of them are said to 
be fond of the divine art, but the announcement that any 
gentlemen connected with the music business in this city 
were to have any partin the undertaking is anerror. We 
are told that houses are already negotiating for space in 
the building for stores. The houses who have been men- 
tioned in this connection are the Chickering concern and 
Mason & Hamlin, but no direct information as to whether 
or not this is true can be furnished by any of the gentlemen 
who are representing these houses in this city. 

The hall is to be free from posts, with the exception of 
those which will be used for the support of the gallery, and 
from all accounts, and we are indebted to the architect for 
our information, it will undoubtedly be very elegantly 
adapted for the purposes for which it will be built. 

There is no doubt that there is a call for a hall of this 
kind in this city, and without wishing to say anything 
against those which we have at present the probabilities 
are that it will be very generously used for chamber music 
purposes, for piano recitals and the smaller local musical 
events of the city. It is also presumed that many of the 
teachers will occupy the upper rooms of the building for 
studios, as it cannot be denied that the location is an ad- 
mirable one for the purpose. 

Another Chicago Visitor for Europe. 

Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss, tho president of the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of this city, who has not enjoyed much 
surcease of labor since the establishment of his concern, 
will take advantage of the present condition of business to 
make a trip to Europe. 

Mr. Curtiss leaves here to-morrow for the East, and will 
sail on the 19th on the steamship Columbia. He goes di- 
rectly to London and will return early in September. The 
trip is entirely for pleasure, Mr. Curtiss considering that 
by this method of taking a vacation he can best secure 
utter relaxation from the cares of trade. 

They All Do it. 

We do not like to be hypercritical in our criticisms of the 
trade press of the East. It’san old story and athing which 
has many times been ventilated in the columns of Tue 
Musicat Courier. Within two weeks a telegraph dispatch 
from this office to our home office was copied almost word 
for word by a New York trade paper, and no word of ac- 
knowledgment as to the source of its information was vouch- 
safed. In the next issue of the paper there appeared an- 
other little item which was taken from the Chicago letter 
of our journal. Again there was not an acknowledgment 
given. Three items below was another quotation from a 
Chicago paper, which was duly credited. We do not com- 
plain of their stealing news, but we do complain of their 
lack of courtesy in not duly crediting the source from 
which their news is obtained. 


Items. 

Mr. I. N. Rice has just returned from a three weeks’ 
trip through the Southern country. 

Mr. I. N. Camp has been heard from. 
lightful trip across the ocean, and says his health and that 
of the other members of his party who required recupera- 
tion is greatly improved. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball casually remarked to a gentleman 
with whom he was recently in conversation that it was only 
lately that Mr. Geo. M. Pullman stated to him that he was 
doing everything in his power to keep his men at work, 
even to the extent of soliciting personally for business, and 
that an order for a caboose nowadays looked as large as 


He reports a de- 


an order for a whole train of cars did formerly. This hap- 
pened before the strike. 
The Chicago ‘‘Musical Times,” of which Mr. C. B. 


Harger is the resident editor and proprietor, has changed its 
day of publication from Thursday to Wednesday. The 
first of its Wednesday issues appeared this week promptly 
on Wednesday morning. 

A man must have very clean skirts to put himself ina 





ground is cleared, and pushed to completion as rapidly as 











position to criticise others. We wonder if the immaculate (?) 
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John Hoyt, of Davenport, Ia., knows how many copies 
of his testimony, given in a court of law in Missouri some 
two years and a half ago, are in‘the possession of the trade 
ee # 
inction has been granted against the Bureau of 
John Boyd Thatcher, etal. It is claimed in this case 
rregularities and fraud existed in the findings of 
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for the jack. Mr. Herrburger has contrived te fasten this 
spring tothe repeating lever direct 7, thereby removing all 
friction on the branch which operates the fepeating lever 
when the action is in motion. 

In order to make this spring elastic he has put a coil in 
the middle of the same, giving it the same effect as a longer 
spring. 

The improvements are being at once recognized and ap- 
preciated by prominent piano makers, and William Tonk 


Mr. O. W. Mueller, of Julius Bauer & Co., Chicago, is on 
the Rhine—so is Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore ; Mr. Fred. 
Steinway and Mr. Nahum Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, are 
around among the Steinway interests in Europe; Mr. 
Lucien Wulsen, of the D. H. Baldwin Company, Cincinnati, 
has landed, and is in London by this time; Mr. Chas. 
Bruno, of C. Bruno & Son, is in Germany; Mr. I. N. Camp 
| is in England ; Mr. Wm. Gerner, manager of the Scandina- 
' vian department of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is 























& Brother are already in receipt of large orders for these 


| new actions. 


Those interested who cannot satisfy themselves from 


this description will find models and Mr. Tonk gladly at | 
| Organ Company, has returned, as has Mr. W. F. Decker, 


hand to explain them at the firm’s down-town office, 26 
Warren street. 


Where They Are. 
EEK after week THe Musicat Courier has 
been printing the names of those who have gone 
abroad either for business or pleasure. Looking back 
over the files and noticing the number of trade men who 
are either on the other side or are going over leads one to 
think that if a few more of the members of the trade depart 
there will be few left to do business with. Still, this is the 
season of rest and recreation, and if others take advantage 
of it no one can blame them. Certainly every member of 
the trade has been busy enough attending to his affairs the 
last year to merit some vacation. 

The affairs of last summer were so confining that but few 
trade men took any vacation; hence the large number of 
men whoare rusticating this season. Here is where they are 
at present: Mr. James E. Healy, the credit man of Lyon & 
Healy, is at present in Antwerp, taking in the exposition 
there; Mr. Otto Wissneris now staying a few days in Ber- 
lin preparatory to going into the provinces; Mr. H. D. 
Cable and Mr. Geo. W. Tewksbury are in Paris enjoying 
life ; Mr. George Nembach, of George Steck & Co., is in 
Germany and will sail for America shortly; Mr. Melville 
Clark, of Story & Clark, is in London attending to 
the the affairs of their London 
factory, which was recently destroyed by fire; Mr. 
Charles Keidel, of William Knabe & Co, 1s in 
Europe somewhere, but just where we cannot say ; 


reorganization of 


| of Decker Brothers. 





in Norway ; Mr. Hoene, of Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburg, Pa., 
is in Nuremberg ; Miss Walsh, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is in 
the Fatherland, so is Mr. Alvin Kranich, of Kranich & 
3ach. Mr. Chas. H. Parsons, of the Needham Piano- 
Mr. Lew. H. Clement, of the Ann 
Arbor Organ Company ; Mr. Carl Fischer, Mr. John Fried- 
rich, Mr. Fred. Engelhardt and Mr. Freeborn G. Smith will 
be on the way shortly, and every mail brings advice of 
somebody going or returning. 


Hopkins & Conine is the name of a new music firm at Moran, 
Kan , which has Young & Hoffman's old stand. 
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KKK KKK KK 





Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken 


> 7 


aU 


winttll | {| 








Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 


MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BEN 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoR-B. . . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


ences wooenate an” GO,.000 MADE  eveav wstnuuent 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY. WARRANTEG 


AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——_- &c.., ce 


LE. HEPBURN cc CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y: 








HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicage; Market and Powell Streets. San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare. 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Mast: rs. 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco. Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





Yooite Ly , Cata to 
Sete, DeAobo 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
yaimperter and Musical Instruments 


Every 
Kind 














Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 


cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Viclins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 


Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to play on yet manufactured, 


70 & 72 Franklin St. 


just west of 
1 Broadway, 





ASS STRING 


PIAN ( 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS ee ay 


162 & 164 WES 2722.31 2NeY 








RICHARDSONI 
on ne FW | Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
REASONABLE PRICES. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES 4 SPECIALTY. 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Factory and Warerooms, - 


Wry! ug 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
= 
A Op J 


Bir 1 ACTOR Tae 


caw YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 

174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILi. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific a = sees nts, 
AN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., ceatneiehaate Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS *00., New England 


ES FIN 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N, ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR; Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 





‘ X 


\) 















High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“KMOLISHAL X04 MOM A'dd¥ 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND 


_ JOBBERS. 








—S—_— 





UER PIANO 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST 


GRADE. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.,., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


' Chicago. 





THE NEW 


BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasasn Avenue ano Adams Sracer, 
CHICAGO 


Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 
finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago Evening Journal. 


— 


3 ' i We ¢ rey 
Busey 
PTAs 


a 


= 
= 9d 








“The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO C0., 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


the market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these 


organs. 


a JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY! 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SB. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS | 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 


471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 





126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 238d Sts., NEW YORK. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Were awarded, at the World’s Pair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS A DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
371 WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in ——- letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


s 








KUSH8GERTS 
HIGH oe PRICE 


PIANOS 


an = il Great OF @) 





A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in Piano and 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver Typewriter. 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is | Duet Chair. 


convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, TK 
& a . 





few child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Sontag Back 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. _Supports,the 
Cheapest Chairs made. back whefe it 


Send for Catalogue. is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHEGHR c&w OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARFS, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JMNAGHER SGILEMKER SG... 
Piano and Organ $22 7001s\ eyo 


Our New Catalogue Now Ready for Distribution. 























MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
response; large tone; 
solid cunstruction. Only 
best seasoned material 
used. 


F. X. LECHNER SOHN, 
ESTABLISHED 186s. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 


TDAAG T COLE & SOM 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


wy ee VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


ie | FANCY WOODS, 
| 420 and 427 Rast Eighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORK: | NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D. C.: CHICAGO, ILL.: KANSAS CITY, MO.: | NEW YORK. 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. KURTZMANN 


mNG il — > Shee 
SP DI, a, ©), 


al a a ee | 
iin sdeae PIANOS 


6. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Bi. Y. 


BRADEY Pai 


; MINISTRATION: PIANO 









































Hk TN 
~~ | . 


3, 
12 131 to ad 7 BROADWAY, os 


<a ucan enmmd senctin  N = —S> 
a ” Cambridgeport Mass. = ” ROBT M. WEBB, 


Daur ser GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST etiam unchings. 


CORNISE & CoO. THE | 
} 

















Billion’s Preneh Hammer Felt, 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 
| 
} 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 





— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 





























Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 4 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. tn LU DWiG & CO, 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- = | 
mexor PLANO , 
2 o Ss a 
LA KESIDE: Bow and Violin Co ; 
Maker, @ : = 
NO: 5 IMPORTER AND DEALER IN INCORPORATED. = 
he os AP em Capital: One Million Dollars. | s 
Me iA ae ae | WOODBURY, N. J. 3 
other makers, = 
MANUFACTURED Elegant Cases, Bows and BUSINESS E®TABLISHED IN 1851. an 
itésjae-. SWEETLAND Strings Artistic Reni | he ©. S. STONE a 
246,248 250 W.LAKEST ‘ ‘Piano Cases = 
CHICAGO —=- 
CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED. os eae ARE THE BEST. 702- 704 East {48th Street, 
ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 











NEW YORK. 















ne 00 SHOW VEARTIN GUITARS tau tsi 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. : 1893. 
I@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .# 
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For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


|THE OUTLOOK IS CROWINC BRICHT. 
Everyone is Salting 3 of the good season it is go ing to be—the busy money making season. The 
howlers will have tc change their hes siness and returning corfidence will sccn set things right. The 
country is too » big and its interests too strong to be permanently disabled) We come to this conclusion 
% | and the result is a bigger output of 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trad 
Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them poo 4 and charge less- if 


Factory and Office: Wareroom : $ | possible. We are wide awake in your interests, and nothing we can say will so fully lad orse that fact 
as the Drums themselves. SEND FOK PRICES 
169-161 E. 126th St., New York. 





115-117 E. 14th St., New York. |Our New PREMIBR DRUM Leads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


The Banyo That Leads Them All! A. Gr Ronertant, Menaaem 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK B, CONVERSE SOLID ARM. i; EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 











Violas, Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments, <2 


By First-Cvass Artists OnLy. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


“* The Converse Banjothat I am now using “‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- | 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. BoyLe. 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘They possess a beautiful tone and are Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 


richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 


“uopppoyjddy uo poy oq OL 


“M@TO09 AI ISIT GXLVUISATIW 


Agencies for several States still open. rad P 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (SAXONY). 


MANUFACTURED BY 


- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 129 Fith avenue, New York City ‘METCALF 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


rirstcrass actions PIANO) = 2m 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWCS, 


FORT LEE, ‘ NEW JERSEY. TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YTORE. 


an te A ASTE & 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard 











== i | Lendon Branch: 37 Jewin Crescent, 





PT ae ee on we oe 




















The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





elegraph and R. R. Station 
& r 


ESSEX, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS “3 ncw'vore. __ AQTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 
G. CHEVAREL, LEHR ito sme 
Designer and Maker of_ Artistic _Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, Saleh, tone and other improved qualities. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. ._,,.octvon i arrerancs Sesh, ons ond oe ‘a7totes tes ARD. 


PARIS, FRANCE. : a 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, St" Sos Sancccsit #8 MARKER. ST EW YORK. | EAT IT PETER c& CO., Easton, Pa. 


; OFFICE AND FACTORY 


IVORYTON, CONN. (75 % (77 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 


22d St., New York. 


GRAND, ‘SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

patent metallic action frame, in one piece, patented May, 1877, and 
March, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


cast 





_BROWN & PATTERSON, 











THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany pianc 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those whc 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 





description. and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable musc sheets. In all respects 

| 
the best. Patented in all countries } 
| 
| 
| 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, | 


Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.) 


Leipzig, Germany 








Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 


“Coleman Insulator ?” 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 8820 East 39th St., New York 


OUR LARGEST If not, it will pay you to investi- 











LIST OF 
4 gate. They are the best and 
GRAND ORGANS, cheapest jay market. When 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., placed under the casters of the 
4 manuals; St. George's Ch., piano or organ gives to the in- 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., Strument a oe rich tone and 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres Saves the This simple 
h., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- but effective Sele is meeting 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, with pronounced success among 





musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 
GW” Eugene d Albert, Ang. 
EO” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
$2" and hosts of others. 


Sample Set, 50c. 


Philadelphia, 3; 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 
burgh R.C Cathedral, 4 


rrinity Ch., 








| Correspondence Invited, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 





CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YToRszs. 





215 Wabash 





‘New A mg Interesting. 
GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guarantee 
MUSIC BOX, 

“ith interchangeable disks 
Svmp honion 
manent music 
public resorts 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium pricec 
Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thorough], 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 












pleces 10 cents Cash 
»gue free 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





meusnnes t,. drermany 


F 7 : 
DAVID H. SCHMIDT, Sa 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 
made to order. 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, | akg 


HASTINGS & SON, 
312-314 East 22d Street, j Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years 
NEW YORK, 








ESTABLISHED 1556 


hand and Regulating and 





experience), 
39 W. 125th NEW YORK, 





Street, 











| SAMUEL PIERCE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 10 Stool. 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
neatest and best Stool ever offered for 
the money. 








WHY? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





Send for Catalogue. 








ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . - Flueand Reed. . .. . Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


READING, MASS. 








Established 1847, 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER 


6 & 8 Fourth Aye., New York 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





made 
and for its com- 


1 in this 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most rerfect instruments 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproachec 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon —_ ation 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all appoint ments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct. and greatest care is exe r ised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. Mvy Instruments and Strings are acknowledged two be the best quality obtainable 

Some of the many Specialties J Represent: E. RITTERS HAL SEN (Kerlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CuHas. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


its 





CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISsHi Ess 
BRooxzruyn, NI. BW. 


Zanzmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Breinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—6538d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


++**UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOSTON. 


FIRST wu 
i FIRS Tints 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


' World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVERED Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape. produced by their patent 


tr f- 


covering 
machine. 

K. B U ENZ, President Judges Liberal Art a 

G Secretary. 


READS : 





(Signed) 
x, H. GORE, 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED., 
(SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


——————— 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





